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seU-electcd  to  pass  sentence  on  any  a  sample  first.  Unable  to  select,  he 
supreme  achievement  of  human  power,  touched  a  drawer  at  random,  which  con- 
must  choose  on  which  horn  of  an  in*  tained  the  opening  chapters  of  a  yet  un- 
evitable  dilemma  he  may  prefer  to  run  finished  story — “  Les  Mis^rablcs.”  If 
the  risk  of  impalement.  If,  recognizing  it  is  no  less  hard  to  choose  where  to 
in  this  new  roaster- work  an  equal  share  begin  in  a  notice  of  the  "  Legende  des 
of  the  highest  qualities  possible  to  man  Si^cles” — to  decide  what  star  in  all  this 
with  that  possessed  and  manifested  by  thronged  and  living  heaven  should  first 
any  previous  writer  of  now  unques-  attract  the  direction  of  our  critical 
tioned  supremacy,  he  takes  upon  him-  telescope — it  is  on  the  other  hand  no 
self  to  admit,  simply  and  honestly,  that  less  certain  that  on  no  side  can  the 
he  does  recognize  this,  and  cannot  tele’scope  be  misdirected.  From  the 
choose  but  recognize  it,  he  must  know  miraculous  music  of  a  legendary  dawn, 
that  his  judgment  will  be  received  with  when  the  first  woman  felt  first  within 
no  more  tolerance  or  respect,  with  no  her  the  movement  of  her  first-born 
less  irritation  and  derision,  than  would  child,  to  the  crowning  vision  of  ultimate 
have  been,  in  Dante’s  time,  the  judg*  justice  made  visible  and  material  in  the 
ment  of  a  critic  who  should  have  vent-  likeness  of  the  trumpet  of  doom,  no 
ured  to  rank  Dante  above  Virgil,  in  radiance  or  shadow  of  days  or  nights  in- 
Shakespeare’s  time  of  a  critic  who  tervening,  no  change  of  light  or  cadence 
should  have  dared  to  set  Shakespeare  of  music  in  all  the  tragic  pageant  of  the 
beside  Homer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  centuries,  finds  less  perfect  expression 
he  should  abstain  with  all  due  discretion  and  response,  less  absolute  refraction  or 
from  any  utterance  or  any  intimation  of  reflection,  than  all  that  come^and  go  be- 
a  truth  so  ridiculous  and  untimely,  he  fore  or  after  it.  History  and  legend, 
runs  the  sure  and  certain  risk  of  leaving  fact  and  vision,  are  fused  and  har- 
behind  him  a  name  to  be  ranked,  by  monized  by  the  mastering  charm  of 
all  who  remember  it  at  all,  with  those  moral  unity  in  imaginative  truth.  There 
which  no  man  mentions  without  a  smile  is  no  more  possibility  of  discord  or 
of  compassion  or  of  scorn,  according  to  default  in  this  transcendent  work  of 
the  quality  of  error  discernible  in  the  human  power  than  in  the  working  of 
critic’s  misjudgment  :  innocent  and  in-  those  powers  of  nature  which  transcend 
curable  as  the  confidence  of  a  Johnson  or  humanity.  In  the  first  verses  of  the 
a  Jeffrey,  venomous  and  malignant  as  the  overture  we  hear  such  depth  and  height 
rancor  of  Sainte-Beuve  or  Gifford.  Of  of  music,  see  such  breadth  and  splendor 
these  two  dangers  I  choose  the  former  ;  of  beauty,  that  we  know  at  once  these 
and  venture  to  admit,  in  each  case  with  cannot  but  continue  to  the  end  ;  and 
equal  diffidence,  that  I  do  upon  the  from  the  end,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
whole  prefer  Dante  to  any  Cino  or  goal  of  the  last  line,  we  look  back  and 
Cecco,  Shakespeare  to  all  the  Greenes  perceive  that  it  has  been  so.  Were  this 
and  Pceles  and  Lilly s,  Victor  Hugo  to  overture  but  a  thought  less  perfect,  a 
all  or  any,  of  their  respective  times,  shade  less  triumphant,  we  might  doubt 
The  reader  who  has  no  tolerance  for  if  what  was  to  follow  it  could  be  as  per- 
paradox  or  presumption  has  therefore  feet  and  triumphant  as  itself.  We  might 
fair  warning  to  read  no  further.  begin — and  indeed,  as  it  is,  there  are 

Auguste  Vacquerie,  of  all  poets  and  naturally  those  who' have  begun — to  de- 
all  men  living  the  most  worthy  to  praise  bate  with  ourselves  or  to  dispute  with 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  century,  has  put  the  poet  as  to  the  details  of  his  scheme, 
on  record  long  ago,  with  all  the  vivid  the  selection  of  his  types,  the  propriety 
ardor  of  his  admirable  style,  an  experi-  of  his  method,  the  accuracy  of  his  title, 
ence  of  which  I  now  am  but  too  forcibly  There  are  those  who  would  seem  to  in- 
re  iiinded.  He  was  once  invited  by  fer  from  the  choice  of  this  title  that  the 
V.ctor  Hugo  to  chcase  'among  the  book  is,  in  the  most  vulgar  sense,  of  a 
m  inuscripts  of  the  master's  unpublished  purely  legendary  cast;  who  object,  for 
work,  from  the  drawers  containing  re-  example,  that  a  record  of  unselfish  and 
spectively  some  lyric  or  dramatic  or  devoted  charity  shown  by  the  poor  to  the 
narrative  masterpiece,  of  which  among  poor  is,  happily,  no  “  legend.”  Writers 
the  three  kinds  he  would  prefer  to  have  in  whom  such  self-exposure  of  naked 
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and  unashamed  ignorance  with  respect 
to  the  rudiments  of  language  is  hardly 
to  be  feared  have  apparently  been  in¬ 
duced  or  inclined  to  expect  some  elabo¬ 
rate  and  orderly  review  of  history,  some 
versified  chronicle  of  celebrated  events 
and  significant  epochs,  such  as  might 
perhaps  be  of  subsidiary  or  supplemen- 
Jtary  service  in  the  training  of  candidates 
for  a  competitive  examination  ;  and  on 
finding  something  very  different  from 
this  have  tossed  head  and  shrugged 
shoulder  in  somewhat  mistimed  im¬ 
patience,  as  at  some  deception  or  mis¬ 
nomer  on  the  great  author’s  part  which 
they,  as  men  of  culture  i\nd  understand¬ 
ing,  had  a  reasonable  right  to  resent. 
The  took,  they  affirm,  is  a  mere 
agglomeration  of  unconnected  episodes, 
irrelevant  and  incoherent,  disproportion¬ 
ate  and  fortuitous,  chosen  at  random  by 
accident  or  caprice  ;  it  is  not  one  great 
palace  of  poetry,  but  a  series  or  con¬ 
geries  rather  of  magnificently  accumu¬ 
lated  fragments.  It  may  be  urged  in 
answer  to  this  impeachment  that  the 
unity  of  the  book  is  not  logical  but 
spiritual  ;  its  diversity  is  not  accidental 
or  chaotic,  it  is  the  result  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  spontaneous  and  perfect  har¬ 
mony,  as  clear  and  as  profound  as  that 
of  the  other  greatest  works  achieved  by 
man.  To  demonstrate  this  by  rule  and 
line  of  syllogism  is  no  present  ambition 
of  mine.  A  humbler,  a  safer,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  more  profitable  task  would  be  to 
attempt  some  flying  summary,  some 
glancing  revision  of  the  three  great 
parts  which  compose  this  mightiest  poem 
of  our  age  ;  or  rather,  if  this  also  should 
seem  too  presumptuous  an  aspiration,  to 
indicate  here  and  there  the  points  to 
which  memory  and  imagination  are 
most  fain  to  fevert  most  frequently  and 
brood  upon  them  longest,  with  a  deeper 
delight,  a  more  rapturous  reverence, 
than  waits  upon  the  rest.  Not  that  I 
would  venture  to  assert  or  to  insinuate 
that  there  is  in  any  poem  of  the  cycle 
any  note  whatever  of  inferiority  or  dis¬ 
parity  ;  but  having  neither  space  nor 
time  nor  power  to  speak,  however  in¬ 
adequately,  of  each  among  the  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  poems  which  compose 
the  now  perfect  book,  1  am  compelled 
to  choose,  not  quite  at  random,  an  ex¬ 
ample  here  and  there  of  its  highest  and 
most  typical  qualities.  In  the  first 


book,  for  instance,  of  the  first  series, 
the  divine  poem  on  Ruth  and  Boaz  may 
properly  be  taken  as  representative  of 
that  almost  indefinable  quality  which 
hitherto  has  seemed  more  especially  the 
gift  of  Dante  :  a  fusion,  so  to  speak,  of 
sublimity  with  sweetness,  the  exaltation 
of  loveliness  into  splendor  and  simplicity 
into  mystery,  such  as  glorifies  the  close 
of  his  "  Purgatory”  and  the  opening 
of  his  “  Paradise.”  Again,  the  majestic 
verses  which  bring  Mahomet  before  us 
at  his  end  strike  a  deeper  impression 
into  the  memory  than  is  left  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  poem  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus  ; 
and  when  we  pass  into  the  cycle  of 
heroic  or  chivalrous  legend  we  find  those 
poems  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  which 
have  in  them  most  of  that  prophetic  and 
passionate  morality  which  makes  the 
greatest  poet,  in  this  as  in  some  other 
ages,  as  much  a  seer  as  a  singer,  an 
evangelist  no  less  than  an  artist. 
Hugo,  for  all  his  dramatic  and  narrative 
mastery  of  effect,  will  always  probably 
remind  men  rather  of  such  poets  as 
Dante  or  Isaiah  than  of  such  poets  as 
Sophocles  or  Shakespeare.  We  cannot 
of  course  imagine  the  Florentine  or  the 
Hebrew  endowed  with  his  infinite 
variety  of  sympathies,  of  interests,  and 
of  powers  ;  but  as  little  can  we  imagine 
in  the  Athenian  such  height  and  depth 
of  passion,  in  the  Englishman  such  un¬ 
quenchable  and  sleepless  fire  of  moral 
and  prophetic  faith.  And  hardly  in  any 
one  of  these,  though  Shakespeare  may 
perhaps  be  excepted,  can  we  recognize 
the  same  buoyant  and  childlike  exulta¬ 
tion  in  such  things  as  are  the  delight  of 
a  high-hearted  child — in  free  glory  of 
adventure  and  ideal  daring,  in  the 
triumph  and  rapture  of  reinless  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  gives  now  and  then  some  ex¬ 
cess  of  godlike  empire  and  super-human 
kingship  to  their  hands  whom  his  hands 
have  created,  to  the  lips  whose  life  is 
breathed  into  them  from  his  own.  By 
the  Homeric  stature  of  the  soul  he 
measures  the  capacity  of  the  sword. 
And  indeed  it  is  hardly  in  our  century 
that  men  who  do  not  wish  to  provoke 
laughter  should  venture  to  mock  at  a 
poet  who  puts  a  horde  to  flight  before  a 
hero,  or  strikes  down  strongholds  by  the 
lightning  of  a  single  will.  No  right  and 
no  power  to  disbelieve  in  the  arm  of 
Hercules  or  the  voice  of  Orpheus  can 
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rationally  remain  with  those  who  have 
seen  Garibaldi  take  a  kingdom  into  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  not  one  man  but 
a  whole  nation  arise  from  the  dead  at 
the  sound  of  the  word  of  Mazzini. 

Two  out  of  the  five  heroic  p>oems 
which  compose  the  fourth  book  of  the  first 
series  will  always  remain  types  of  what 
the  genius  of  Hugo  could  achieve  in  two 
opposite  lines.  All  the  music  of  morn¬ 
ing,  all  the  sunshine  of  romance,  all  the 
sweetness  and  charm  of  chivalry,  will 
come  back  upon  all  readers  at  the 
gracious  and  radiant  name  of  “  Aymeril* 
lot”  ;  all  the  blackness  of  darkness,  rank 
with  fumes  of  blood  and  loud  with  cries 
of  torment,  which  covers  in  so  many 
quarters  the. history,  not  romantic  but 
actual,  of  the  ages  called  ages  of 
faith,  will  close  in  upon  the  memory 
which  reverts  to  the  direful  ”  Day  of 
Kings.”  The  sound  of  the  final  note 
struck  in  the  latter  poem  remains  in  the 
mind  as  the  echo  of  a  crowning  peal  of 
thunder  in  the  ear  of  one  entranced  and 
spell-stricken  by  the  magnetism  of 
storm.  The  Pyrenees  belong  to  Hugo 
as  the  western  coasts  of  Italy,  Neapoli¬ 
tan  or  Tuscan,  belong  to  Shelley  ;  they 
can  never  again  be  done  into  words  and 
translated  into  music  as  for  once  they 
have  been  by  these.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  who  knows  the  Pyrenees  has 
read  Victor  Hugo  ;  but  certainly  it  may 
be  said  that  he  who  knows  Victor  Hugo 
has  seen  the  Pyrenees.  From  the 
author’s  prefatory  avowal  that  his  book 
contains  few  bright  or  smiling  pictures, 
a  reader  would  never  have  inferred  that 
so  many  of  its  pages  are  fragrant  with 
all  the  breath  and  radiant  with  all  the 
bloom  of  April  or  May  among  the  pine- 
woods  and  their  mountain  lawns,  ablaze 
with  ardent  blossom  and  astir  with 
triumphant  song.  Tragedy  may  be 
hard  at  hand,  with  all  the  human  train 
of  sorrows  and  passions  and  sins  ;  but 
the  glory  of  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  love, 
the  exultation  of  noble  duty  and  lofty 
labor  in  a  stress  of  arduous  joy,  these 
are  the  influences  that  pervade  the  world 
and  p>ermeate  the  air  of  the  poems  which 
deal  with  the  Christian  cycle  of  heroic 
legend,  whose  crowning  image  is  the 
ideal  figure  of  the  Cid.  To  this  highest 
and  purest  type  of  mediaeval  romance  or 
history  the  fancy  of  the  great  poet  whose 
childhood  was  cradled  in  Spain  turns 


and  returns  throughout  the  course  of  his 
threefold  masterpiece  with  an  almost 
national  pride  and  passion  of  sublime 
delight.  Once  in  the  first  part  and 
once  in  the  third  his  chosen  hero  is  set 
before  us  in  heroic  verse,  doing  menial 
service  for  his  father  in  his  father’s 
house,  and  again,  in  a  king's  palace, 
doing  for  humanity  the  sovereign  service 
of  tyrannicide.  But  in  the  second  part 
it  seems  as  though  the  poet  could 
hardly,  with  his  fullest  effusion  of  lyric 
strength  and  sweetness,  do  enough  to 
satisfy  his  loving  imagination  of  the  i>er- 
fect  knight,  most  faithful  and  roost 
gentle  and  most  terrible,  whom  he  likens 
even  to  the  very  Pic  du  Midi  in  its 
majesty  of  solitude.  *  Each  fresh  blast 
of  verse  has  in  it  the  ring  of  a  golden 
clarion  which  proclaims  in  one  breath 
the  honor  of  the  loyal  soldier  and  the 
dishonor  of  the  disloyal  king.  There 
can  hardly  be  in  any  language  a  more 
precious  and  wonderful  study  of  techni¬ 
cal  art  in  verse  of  the  highest  kind  of 
simplicity  than  this  ”  Romancero  du 
Cid,”  with  its  jet  of  luminous  and  burn¬ 
ing  song  sustained  without  lapse  or 
break  through  sixteen  ”  fyttes”  of  plain 
brief  ballad  metre.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  one  only  master  of  all  forms 
and  kinds  of  poetry  that  ever  left  to  all 
time  the  proof  of  his  supremacy  in  all 
has  shown  most  clearly  by  his  use  of  its 
highest  or  his  use  of  its  simplest  forms 
the  innate  and  absolute  equ^ity  of  the 
French  language  as  an  instrument  for 
poetry  with  the  Greek  of  .(Eschylus  and 
of  Sappho,  the  English  of  Milton  and  of 
Shelley. 

But  among  all  Hugo’s  romantic  and 
tragic  poems  of  mediaeval  history  or 
legend  the  two  greatest  are  in  my  mind 
”  Eviradnus”  and  ”  Ratbert.’’  I  can¬ 
not  think  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that 
the  loveliest  love-song  in  the  world,  the 
purest  and  keenest  rapture  of  lyric  fancy, 
the  sweetest  and  clearest  note  of  dancing 
or  dreaming  music,  is  that  which  rings 
forever  in  the  ear  which  has  once  caught 
the  matchless  echo  of  such  lines  as  these 
that  must  once  more  be  quoted,  as 
though  all  the  world  of  readers  had  not 
long  since  known  them  by  heart  : 

"  Vient,  tois  tendre,  je  suis  ivre. 

O  les  verts  uillis  mouilles  ! 

Ton  souffle  te  fera  suivre 

Des  papillons  rdveill^. 

•  «  *  «  • 
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“  Allons-nout-en  par  I’Autriche  ! 

Nous  aoront  I'aube  i  not  fronts  ; 

ie  serai  grand,  ct  loi  riche. 

*uisque  nous  nous  aimerons. 

a  a  «  •  a 

“  Tu  seras  dame,  et  moi  comte  ; 

Viens,  mon  coeur  s’epanouii, 

Viens,  nous  conterons  ce  conte 
Aux  (toiles  de  la  nuiL” 

The  poet  would  be  as  sure  of  a  heavenly 
immortality  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  any 
lyrist  of  Greece  itself,  who  should  only 
have  written  the  fourteen  stanzas  of  the 
song  from  which  I  have  ventured  to 
choose  these  three.  All  the  sounds  and 
shadows  of  a  moonlit  wilderness,  all  the 
dews  and  murmurs  and  breaths  of  mid* 
summer  midnight,  have  become  for  once 
articulate  in  such  music  as  was  never 
known  even  to  Shakespeare’s  forest  of 
Arden.  In  the  heart  of  a  poem  so  full 
of  tragedy  and  terror  that  Hugo  alone 
could  have  brightened  it  with  his  final 
touch  of  sunrise,  this  birdlike  rapture 
breaks  out  as  by  some  divine  effect  of 
unforbidden  and  blameless  magic. 

And  yet,  it  may  be  said  or  thought, 
the  master  of  masters  has  shown  himself 
even  greater  in  “  Ratbert”  than  in 
"  Eviradnus.”  This  most  tragic  of 
poems,  lit  up  by  no  such  lyric  interlude, 
stands  unsurpassed  even  by  its  author  for 
tenderness,  passion,  divine  magnificence 
of  righteous  wrath,  august  and  pitiless 
command  of  terror  and  pity.  From  the 
kingly  and  priestly  conclave  of  debaters 
more  dark  than  Milton’s  to  the  superb 
admonition  of  loyal  liberty  in  speech  that 
can  only  be  silenced  by  murder,  and 
again  from  the  heavenly  and  heroic 
picture  of  childhood  worshipped  by  old 
age  to  the  monstrous  banquet  of 
massacre,  when  the  son  of  the  prostitute 
has  struck  his  perjured  stroke  of  state, 
the  poem  passes  through  a  change  of 
successive  pageants  each  fuller  of 
splendor  and  wonder,  of  loveliness  or  of 
horror,  than  the  last.  But  the  agony  of 
the  hero  over  the  little  corpse  of  the 
child  murdered  with  her  plaything  in  her 
hand — the  anguish  that  utters  itself  as  in 
peal  upon  peal  of  thunder,  broken  by 
sobs  of  storm — the  full  crash  of  the  final 
imprecation,  succeeded  again  by  such 
unspeakably  sweet  and  piteous  appeal  to 
the  little  dead  lips  and  eyes  that  would 
have  answered  yesterday — and  at  last 
the  one  crowning  stroke  of  crime  which 
calls  down  an  answering  stroke  of  judg¬ 


ment  from  the  very  height  of  heaven,  for 
the  comfort  and  refreshment  and  revival 
of  all  hearts — these  are  things  of  which 
no  praise  can  speak  aright.  Shakespeare 
only,  were  he  living,  would  be  worthy  to 
write  on  Hugo’s  Fabrice  as  Hugo  has 
written  on  Shakespeare’s  Lear.  His¬ 
tory  will  forget  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
before  humanity  forgets  the  name  of 
Ratbert. 

But  if  this  be  the  highest  poem  of  all 
for  passion  and  pathos  and  fire  of  terri¬ 
ble  emotion,  the  highest  in  sheer  sublim¬ 
ity  of  imagination  is  to  my  mind 
”  Zim-Zizirai.”  Again  and  again,  in 
reading  it  for  the  first  time,  one  thinks 
that  surely  now  the  utmost  height  is 
reached,  the  utmost  faculty  revealed, 
that  can  be  possible  for  a  spirit  clothed 
only  with  human  powers,  armed  only 
with  human  speech.  And  always  one 
finds  the  next  step  forward  to  be  yet 
once  more  a  step  upward,  even  to  the 
very  end  and  limit  of  them  all.  Neither 
in  Homer  nor  in  Milton,  nor  in  the 
English  version  of  Job  or.  Ezekiel  or 
Isaiah,  is  the  sound  of  the  roll  and  surge 
of  measured  music  more  wonderful  than 
here.  Even  after  the  vision  of  the  tomb 
of  Belus  the  miraculous  impression  of 
splendor  and  terror,  distinct  in  married 
mystery,  and  diverse  in  unity  of  warn¬ 
ing,  deepens  and  swells  onward  like  a 
sea  till  we -reach  the  incomparable  psalm 
in  praise  of  the  beauty  and  the  magic  of 
womanhood  made  perfect  and  made 
awful  in  Cleopatra,  which  closes  in  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  touch  of  a  hand  more  power¬ 
ful  than  Orcagna’s.  The  walls  of  the 
Campo  Santo  are  fainter  preachers  and 
feebler  pursuivants  of  the  triumph  of 
death  than  the  pages  of  the  poem  which 
yet  again  renews  its  note  of  menace 
after  menace  and  prophecy  upon  proph¬ 
ecy  till  the  end.  There  is  probably 
not  one  single  couplet  in  all  this  sweet 
and  bitter  roll  of  song  which  could  have 
been  written  by  any  poet  less  than  the 
best  or  lower  than  the  greatest  of  all 
time. 

At  every  successive  stage  of  his  task, 
the  man  who  undertakes  to  glance  over 
this  great  cycle  of  poems  must  needs  in¬ 
cessantly  call  to  mind  the  most  worn  and 
hackneyed  of  all  quotations  from  its 
author's  works — “  J’en  passe,  et  des 
meilleurs.”  There  is  here  no  room,  as 
surely  there  should  nowhere  now  be  any 
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need,  to  speak  at  any  length  of  the  poems 
in  which  Roland  plays  the  part  of  protago¬ 
nist  ;  first  as  the  beardless  champion  of 
a  five  days*  fight,  and  again  as  the 
deliverer  whose  hand  could  clear  the 
world  of  a  hundred  human  wolves  in  one 
continuous  sword-sweep.  There  is 
hardly  time  allowed  us  for  one  poor 
word  or  two  of  tribute  to  such  a  crown¬ 
ing  flower  of  song  as  “La  Rose  de 
r Infante,’*  with  its  parable  of  the  broken 
Armada  made  manifest  in  a  wrecked 
fleet  of  drifting  petals  ;  to  the  superb  and 
sonorous  chant  of  the  buccaneers,  in 
which  all  the  noise  of  lawless  battle  and 
stormy  laughter  passes  off  into  the  carol 
of  mere  triumphant  love  and  trust  ;  or 
even  to  the  whole  inner  cycle  of  mystic 
and  primaeval  legend  which  seeks  utter¬ 
ance  for  the  human  sense  of  oppression 
or  neglect  by  jealous  or  by  joyous  gods  ; 
for  the  wild  profound  revolt  of  riotous 
and  trampled  nature,  the  agony  and 
passion  and  triumph  of  invincible 
humanity,  the  protest  and  witness  of 
enduring  earth  against  the  passing  shades 
of  heaven,  the  struggle  and  the  plea  of 
eternal  manhood  against  all  transient 
forces  of  ephemeral  and  tyrannous  god¬ 
head.  Within  the  orbit  of  this  epicycle 
one  poem  only  of  the  first  part,  a  star 
of  strife  and  struggle,  can  properly  be 
said  to  revolve  ;  but  the  light  of  that 
planet  has  fire  enough  to  animate  with 
its  reflex  the  whole  concourse  of  stormy 
stars  which  illuminate  the  world-wide 
wrestle  of  the  giants  with  the  gods.  The 
torch  of  revolt  borne  by  the  transfigured 
satyr,  eyed  like  a  god  and  footed  like  a 
beast,  kindles  the  lamp  of  hopeful  and 
laborious  rebellion  which  dazzles  us  in 
the  eye  of  the  Titan  who  has  seen  be¬ 
yond  the  world.  In  the  song  that  struck 
silence  through  the  triumph  of  amazed 
Olympus  there  is  a  sound  and  air  as  of  the 
sea  or  the  Book  of  Job.  There  may  be 
something  of  Persian  or  Indian  mysticism, 
there  is  more  of  universal  and  imagina¬ 
tive  reason,  in  the  great  allegoric  myth 
which  sets  forth  here  how  the  half-brute 
child  of  one  poor  planet  has  in  him  the 
seed,  the  atom,  the  principle  of  life  ever¬ 
lasting,  and  dilates  in  force  of  it  to  the 
very  type  and  likeness  of  the  eternal 
universal  substance  which  is  spirit  or 
matter  of  life  ;  and  before  the  face  of  his 
transfiguration  the  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent  gods  who  take  each  their 


turn  to  shine  and  thunder  are  all  but 
shadows  that  pass  away.  Since  the 
Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind 
no  ear  has  heard  the  burst  of  such  a 
song  ;  but  this  time  it  is  the  world  that 
answers  out  of  its  darkness  the  lords 
and  gods  of  creed  and  oracle,  who  have 
mastered  and  have  not  made  it.  And 
in  the  cry  of  its  protest  and  the  prophecy 
of  its  advance  there  is  a  storm  of  swell¬ 
ing  music  which  is  as  the  sound  of  the 
strength  of  rollers  after  the  noise  of  the 
rage  of  breakers. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  master  of 
modern  poets  should  have  in  the  tone 
and  color  of  his  genius  more  even  of  the 
Hebrew  than  the  Greek.  In  his  love  of 
light  and  freedom,  reason  and  justice, 
he  is  not  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  Athens  ; 
but  in  the  bent  of  his  imagination,  in 
the  form  and  color  of  his  dreams,  in  the 
scope  and  sweep  of  his  wide- winged 
spiritual  flight,  he  is  nearer  akin  to  the 
great  insurgent  prophets  of  deliverance 
and  restoration  than  to  any  poet  of 
Athens  except  only  their  kinsman 
.A-2schylus.  It  is  almost  wholly  of  the 
Persian  war,  the  pass  of  Thermopylie, 
the  strait  of  Euripus,  that  he  sings  when 
he  sings  of  Hellas.  All  his  might  of 
hand,  all  his  cunning  of  color,  all  his 
measureless  resources  of  sound  and  form 
and  symbol,  are  put  forth  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  nations  and  warriors  subject  to 
Xerxes.  There  is  nothing  in  poetry  so 
vast  and  tremendous  of  its  kind  as  this 
pageant  of  immense  and  monstrous  in¬ 
vasion.  But  indeed  the  choice  of  gigan¬ 
tic  themes,  the  predominance  of  colossal 
effects,  the  prevalence  of  supierhuman 
visions  over  the  types  and  figures  of 
human  history  or  legend,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distinctive  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  second  and  the  first 
series.  A  typical  example  of  the  second 
is  the  poem  which  has  added  an  eighth 
wonder  built  by  music  to  the  seven  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world,  which  it  celebrates  in 
verse  more  surely  wrought  for  immortal¬ 
ity  than  they.  Another  is  the  song  of 
the  worm  which  takes  up  in  answer  to 
their  chant  of  life  and  light  and  pride  of 
place,  and  prolongs  through  measure 
after  measure  of  rolling  and  reverberat¬ 
ing  verse,  the  note  of  a  funereal  and 
universal  triumph,  the  protest  and  the 
proclamation  of  death.  Another,  at¬ 
tuned  to  that  mighty  music  of  medita- 
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tion  which  rings  through  so  many  of  the 
poems  written  in  exile  and  loneliness, 
is  the  stately  prophetic  hymn  which 
bears  the  superscription  of  “  All  the 
Past  and  all  the  Future.”  This  might 
seem  to  belong  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
“Contemplations,”  in  which  the  same 
note  of  proud  and  ardent  faith  was 
struck  so  often  with  such  sovereignty  of 
hand.  As  much  might  be  said  of  the 
great  “  abysmal”  poem  which  closes  the 
second  series  with  a  symphony  of  worlds 
and  spirits.  Other  groups  of  poems,  in 
like  manner,  bear  signs  of  common  or  of 
diverse  kinship  to  former  works  of  a 
creator  whose  spirit  has  put  life  into  so 
many  of  the  same  likeness,  yet  with  no 
more  sign  of  repetition  or  weary  monot¬ 
ony  than  is  traceable  in  the  very  handi¬ 
work  of  nature.  The  book  of  idyls  is  of 
one  inspiration  with  the  ”  Chansons  des 
Rues  et  des  Bois  ;”  in  both  cases,  as  in 
so  many  of  the  poet’s  earlier  lyric 
volumes,  his  incomparable  fertility  of 
speech  and  superb  facility  of  verse  leave 
almost  an  impression  as  of  work  done  by 
way  of  exercise,  as  though  he  were  writ¬ 
ing  to  keep  his  hand  in,  or  to  show  for  a 
wager  with  incredulous  criticism  how 
long  he  could  keep  up  the  golden  ball  of 
metre,  carve  arabesques  of  the  same 
pattern,  play  variations  in  the  same  key. 
But  the  ”  Old  Man’s  Id)l”  which  closes 
the  book  belongs  by  kinship  to  another 
work  of  the  poet’s,  more  beloved  and 
more  precious  to  the  inmost  heart,  if  not 
more  eminent  for  strength  and  cunning 
of  hand,  than  any  of  these.  In  ”  the 
voice  of  a  child  a  year  old”  there  is  the 
same  welling  and  bubbling  melody 
which  flows  and  laughs  and  murmurs 
and  glitters  through  the  adorable  verses 
of,”  L’Art  d’etre  Grand-pere,”  making 
dim  with  love  and  delight  the  reader’s 
or  the  hearer’s  eyes.  At  last  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  babies  has  found  its  inter¬ 
preter  ;  and  that,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 

“  L’enfant  apporte  un  peu  de  ce  ciel  dont  il 
sort ; 

II  ignore,  il  arrive  ;  homme,  tu  le  recueilles. 

11  a  U  trtmbUmeHt  des  kerbes  et  des  feuilUs. 

La  jaserie  avant  le  langage  est  la  fleur 

l,)ui  prfer^de  le  fruit,  moins  beau  qu’elle,  et 
meilleur, 

Sie’estetre  meilleur  qu'etre  plus  necessaire." 

A  conclusion  which  may  be  doubted 
when  we  consider  as  follows  : 


“  L'enfant  fait  la  demande  et  Tange  la  reponse  ; 
Le  babil  pu6ril  dans  le  ciel  bleu  s’enfonce. 

Puis  s'en  revient.  avec  les  hesitations 
Du  moineau  qui  verrait  planer  les  alcyons.” 

Can  language  or  can  thought  be 
lovelier  ?  if  so,  the  one  possible  instance 
is  to  be  sought  in  these  succeeding 
verses  : 

“  Quand  Tenfant  jase  avec  t’ombre  qui  le  benit, 
La  fauvette,  attentive,  au  rebord  de  son  nid, 
Se  dresse,  et  ses  petits  passent,  pensifs  et 
freles, 

Leurs  letes  i  travers  les  plumes  de  ses  ailes  ; 
La  m^re  semble  dire  ii  sa  couvee  :  Entendr, 
Et  tache  de  parler  aussi  bien.” 

It  seems  and  is  not  strange  that  the 
lips  which  distil  such  honey  as  this 
should  be  the  same  s«  often  touched 
with  a  coal  of  fire  from  that  “  altar  of 
Righteousness”  where  iCschylus  was 
wont  to  worship.  The  twenty-first 
section  of  the  second  series  is  in  the 
main  a  renewal  or  completion  oi  the 
work  undertaken  in  the  immortal 
“  Chatiments.”  Even  in  that  awful  and 
incomparable  book  of  judgment  such 
poems  as  “  La  Col^re  du  Bronze,”  and 
the  two  following  on  the  traffic  of  ser¬ 
vile  clerical  rapacity  in  matters  of  death 
and  burial,  would  have  stood  high 
among  the  stately  legions  of  satire  wh’ch 
fill  its  living  'pages  with  the  sound  and 
the  splendor  of  righteous  battle  for  the 
right ;  but  the  verses  with  which  Hugo 
has  branded  the  betrayer  ol  Metz  and 
Strasburg  are  hardly  to  bo  matched  ex¬ 
cept  by  those  with  which,  half  a  century 
ago,  he  branded  the  betrayer  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry.  Truly  may  all  who 
read  them  cry  out  with  the  poet  at  their 
close, 

“  Et  qui  done  maintenant  dit  qu’il  s’est  evad6  ?" 

In  “  LeCimetiered’Eylau,’’  a  poem  to 
which  we  have  now  in  the.third  series  of 
the  book  a  most  noble  and  exquisite  pen¬ 
dant  (“  Paroles  de  mon  Oncle”),  all  the 
Homeric  side  of  a  poet  bom  of  warlike 
blood  comes  out  into  proud  and  bright 
relief.  There  is  no  better  fighting  in 
the  Iliad  ;  it  has  the  martial  precision 
and  practical  fellow-feeling  which  ani¬ 
mate  in  his  battle-pieces  the  lagging 
verse  of  Walter  Scott ;  and  it  has  of 
course  that  omnipresent  breath  and  light 
and  fire  of  perfect  poetry  which  a  Scott 
or  a  Byron  is  never  quite  permitted  to 
attain.  Beside  or  even  above  these  two 
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poems,  that  other  which  commemorates 
the  devotion  of  a  Vendean  peasant 
chief  will  be  set  in  the  hearts  of  all 
readers  competent  to  appreciate  either 
heroic  action  or  heroic  song. 

The  love  of  all  high  things  which 
finds  one  form  of  expression  in  warlike 
sympathy  with  warriors  who  can  live 
and  die  for  something  higher  than  per¬ 
sonal  credit  or  success  takes  another 
and  as  natural  a  shape  in  the  poems 
which  are  inspired  by  love  and  worship 
of  nature  and  her  witness  for  liberty  and 
purity  and  truth  in  the  epic  evangel  of 
august  and  indomitable  mountains. 
The  sublimest  cry  of  moral  passion  ever 
inspired  by  communion  in  spirit  with 
these  is  uttered  in  the  great  poem  on  the 
Swiss  mercenaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  even  among  its  fellows 
stands  out  eminent  and  radiant  as  an 
Alp  at  sunrise.  Mountain  and  cataract, 
the  stars  and  the  snows,  never  yet  in  any 
language  found  such  a  singer  and  inter¬ 
preter  as  this.  Two  or  three  verses,  two 
or  three  words,  suffice  for  him  to  bring 
before  us,  in  fresh  and  actual  presence, 
the  very  breath  of  the  hills  or  the  sea, 
the  very  lights  and  sounds  and  spaces 
of  clouded  or  sunlit  air.  Juvenal  is  not 
so  strung  in  righteousness,  nor  Pindar  so 
sublime  in  illustration,  as  the  poet  who 
*  borrowed  from  nature  her  highest  sym¬ 
bols  to  illustrate  the  glory  and  the  duty 
of  righteous  wrath,  and  insuppressible 
insurrection  against  wrong-doing,  when 
he  wrote  “  Le  Regiment  du  baron 
Madruce.”  This  glorious  poem  of  the 
first  series  finds  a  glorious  echo  in  the 
twenty-fifth  division  of  the  second ; 
even  as  the  Pyrenean  cycle  which 
opened  in  the  first  series  is  brought  in 
the  second  to  fuller  completion  '  of 
equal  and  corresponsive  achievement. 
It  is  wonderful,  even  in  this  vast  world 
of  poetic  miracle  where  nothing  is  other 
than  wonderful,  that  “  Masferrer” 
should  be  equal  to  “  Aymerillot”  in 
frank  majesty  of  beauty ;  that  even 
after  "  Le  Parricide”  a  fresh  depth  of 
tragic  terror  should  be  sounded  by 
"  GalflFer-Jorge  and  that  after  all  he 
had  already  written  on  fatherhood  and 
sonship,  on  duty  and  chivalry,  on  peni¬ 
tence  and  pride,  Victor  Hugo  should 
have  struck  so  new  and  so  profound  a 
note  as  rings  in  every  line  of  ”  La  Pater- 
nit^.” 


But  of  all  echoes  and  of  all  re¬ 
sponses  which  reverberate  from  end  to 
end  of  these  three  great  sections  of 
song,  the  very  sweetest,  and  perhaps  the 
very  deepest,  are  those  evoked  by  love 
of  little  children,  and  compassionate 
reverence  for  the  poor.  If  but  one 
division  were  to  be  left  us  out  of  all  the 
second  series,  and  fate  oV  chance,  coih- 
paratively  compassionate  in  its  cruelty, 
gave  us  our  choice  which  this  one  should 
be,  the  best  judgments  might  perhaps 
decide  to  preserve  the  twenty-third  at 
all  events.  What  the  words  ”  realism" 
and  ”  naturalism”  do  naturally  and 
really  signify  in  matters  of  art,  the 
blatant  babblers  who  use  them  to  signify 
the  photography  of  all  things  abject 
might  learn,  if  shallow  insolence  and 
unclean  egotism  were  suddenly  made 
capable  of  learning,  by  the  study  of  only 
the  two  poems  which  set  before  us  in 
two  different  forms  the  strength  of 
weakness  in  the  child  whose  love  re¬ 
deems  his  father  from  death,  and  the 
child  who  can  find  no  comfort  but  in 
death  for  the  lack  of  a  father’s  love. 
There  is  nothing  in  Homer,  in  Dante, 
or  in  Shakespeare,  the  three  only  poets 
who  can  properly  be  cited  for  com¬ 
parison,  of  a  pathos  more  poignant  in 
its  bitter  perfection  of  sweetness. 

Among  the  many  good  thiqgs  which 
seem,  for  the  lovers  of  poetry,  to  have 
come  out  of  one  and  so  great  an  evil  as 
the  long  exile  of  Hugo  from  his  country, 
there  is  none  better  or  greater  than  the 
spiritual  inhalation  of  breeze  and  brine 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  genius,  the 
miraculous  impregnation  of  his  solitary 
Muse  by  the  sea-wind.  This  influence 
could  nut  naturally  but  combine  with 
the  lifelong  influence  of  all  noble  sym¬ 
pathies  to  attract  his  admiration  and  his 
pity  toward  the  poor  folk  of  the  shore, 
and  to  produce  from  that  sense  of  com¬ 
passion  for  obscurer  sorrows  and 
brotherhood  with  humbler  heroism 
than  his  own  such  work  as  the  poem 
which  describes  the  charity  of  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  wife  toward  the  children  of  her 
dead  neighbor.  It  has  all  the  beautiful 
precision  and  accurate  propriety  of  de¬ 
tail  which  distinguish  the  finest  idyls  of 
Theocritus  or  Tennyson,  with  a  fervor 
of  pathetic  and  imaginative  emotion 
which  Theocritus  never  attained,  and 
which  Tennyson  has  attained  but  once. 
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All  the  horror  of  death,  all  the  trouble 
and  mystery  of  darkness,  seem  as  we 
read  to  pass  into  our  fancy  with  the 
breadth  of  pervading  night,  and  to 
vanish  with  the  husband’s  entrance  at 
sunrise  before  the  smile  with  which  the 
wife  draws  back  the  curtains  of  the 
cradle. 

This  poem,  which  so  many  hearts 
must  have  treasured  among  their 
choicest  memories  for  now  so  many 
years,  has  found  at  length  its  fellow  in 
the  final  volume  of  the  book.  *There  is 
even  more  savor  of  the  sea  in  the  great 
lyric  landscape  called  ”  Les  paysans  au 
bord  de  la  mer”  than  in  the  idyllic  in¬ 
terior  called  “  Les  pauvres  gens.” 
There  we  felt  the  sea-wind  and  saw  the 
sea-mist  through  the  chinks  of  door  and 
window  ;  but  here  we  feel  all  the  sweep 
of  the  west  wind's  wings,  and  see  all  the 
rush  of  rain  along  the  stormy  shore  that 
the  flock  of  leaping  waves  has  whitened 
with  the  shreddings  of  their  fleece.  We 
remember  in  ”  Les  Voix  Int^rieures” 
the  all  but  matchless  music  of  the  song 
of  the  sea-wind’s  trumpet,  and  in  the 
notes  of  this  new  tune  we  find  at  last 
that  music  matched  and  deepened  and 
prolonged.  In  the  great  lyric  book 
which  gives  us  the  third  of  the  four 
blasts  blown  from  “  Les  Quatre  Vents 
de  r Esprit,”  there  are  visions  as  august 
and  melodies  as  austere  as  this  ;  but 
outside  the  vast  pale  of  the  master’s 
work  we  should  look  for  the  likeness  of 
such  songs  in  vain.  The  key  of  all  its 
tenderness  if  not  of  all  its  terror  is 
struck  in  these  two  first  verses. 

“  Les  pauvres  gens  de  la  c6te, 

L’hiver,  quand  la  mer  cst  haute 
Et  qu’il  fait  nuit, 

Viennent  oh  finit  la  terre 
Voir  les  dots  pleins  de  mysihre 
Et  pleins  de  bruit. 

“  Ils  sondent  la  mer  sans  bornes  ; 

11s  pensent  aux  ecueils  mornes 
Et  tiiomphants  ; 

L’orpheline  pale  et  seuje 
Crie  :  fl  mon  p^re  !  et  I'aleule 
Dit :  mes  enfants  !’* 

The  verses  which  translate  the  land¬ 
scape  are  as  absolutely  incomparable  in 
their  line  as  those  which  render  the 
emotion  of  the  watchers.  Witness  this  : 

*•  Et  Ton  se  met  en  priferes. 

Pendant  que  joncs  et  bruyhres 
Et  bois  touffus. 


Vents  sans  borne  et  dots  sans  nombre, 

Jettcnt  dans  toute  cette  ombre 
Des  cris  confus.” 

Here,  as  usual,  it  is  the  more  tragic 
aspect  of  the  waters  that  would  appear 
to  have  most  deeply  impressed  the 
sense  or  appealed  to  the  spirit  uf  Victor 
Hugo.  He  seems  to  regard  the  sea 
with  yet  more  of  awe  than  of  love,  as  he 
may  be  said  to  regard  the  earth  with 
even  more  of  love  than  of  awe.  He  has 
put  no  song  of  such  sweet  and  profound 
exultation,  such  kind  and  triumphant 
motherhood,  into  the  speaking  spirit  of 
the  sea  as  into  the  voice  of  the  embodied 
earth.  He  has  heard  in  the  waves  no 
word  so  bountiful  and  benignant  as  the 
message  of  such  verses  as  these  : 

“  La  terre  est  calme  aupr^s  de  Tocean  gron- 
deur ; 

La  terre  est  belle  ;  elle  a  la  divine  pudeur 
De  se  eacher  sous  les  feuillages  ; 

Le  printemps  son  amant  vient  en  mai  la 
baiser  ; 

Elle  envoie  au  tonnerre  altier  pour  I'apaiser 
La  fumee  humble  des  villages. 

*'Ne  frappe  pas,  tonnerre.  Ils  sont  petits, 
ceux-ci. 

La  terre  est  bonne  ;  elle  est  grave  et  severe 
aussi ; 

Les  roses  sont  pures  comme  elle  ; 

Quiconque  (lense,  esp^re  et  travaille  lui 
plait ; 

Et  I'innocence  ofTerte  i  tout  homme  est  son 
lait, 

Et  la  justice  est  sa  mamelle. 

“  La  terre  cache  Tor  et  montre  les  moissons  ; 

Elle  met  dans  le  danc  des  fuyantes  saisons 
Le  germe  des  saisons  prochaines, 

Dans  I'azur  les  oiseaux  qui  chuchotent : 
aimons ! 

Et  les  sources  au  fond  de  I’ombre,  et  sur  les 
monts 

L'immense  tremblement  des  chenes.*’ 

The  loving  loveliness  of  these  divine 
verses  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
fierce  resonance  of  those  in  which  the 
sea's  defiance  is  cast  as  a  challenge  to 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  mankind  : 

“  Je  suis  la  vaste  mel6e. 

Reptile,  itant  I’onde,  ail6e, 

Etant  le  vent 

Force  et  fuite,  haine  et  vie, 

Houle  immense,  poursuivie 
Et  poursuivant.” 

The  motion  of  the  sea  was  never  till 
now  so  perfectly  done  into  words  as  in 
these  three  last  lines  ;  but  any  one  to 
whom  the  water  was  as  dear  or  dearer 
than  the  land  at  its  loveliest  would  have 
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found  a  delight  as  of  love  no  less  con¬ 
ceivable  than  a  passion  as  of  hatred  in 
the  more  visible  and  active  life  of  waves, 
and  at  least  as  palpable  to  the  "  shaping 
spirit  of  imagination.”  It  remains  true, 
after  all,  for  the  greatest  as  for  the  hum 
blest,  that — in  the  words  of  |one  of  the 
very  few  poets  whose  verses  are  fit  to 
quote  even  after  a  verse  of  Hugo’s — 

“  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 

And  in  our  life  alone  doth  nature  live 

so  far,  at  least,  as  her  life  concerns  us, 
and  is  perceptible  or  appreciable  by  our 
spirit  or  our  sense.  A  magnificent  in¬ 
stance  of  purely  dramatic  vision,  in 
which  the  lyric  note  is  tempered  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  speakers  with  a 
kind  of  triumphant  submission  and 
severe  facility,  is  ”  La  Chanson  dcs 
Doreurs  de  Proues.”  The  poet’s  un¬ 
equalled  and  unapproached  Variety  in 
mastery  of  metre  and  majesty  of  color 
and  splendid  simplicity  of  style,  no  less 
exact  than  sublime,  and  no  less  accurate 
than  passionate,  could  hardly  be  better 
shown  than  by  comparison  of  the  open¬ 
ing  verses  with  the  stanza  cited  above. 

“  Nous  sommes  les  doreurs  de  proues. 

Les  vents,  tournant  comme  des  roues, 

Sur  la  verte  rondeur  des  eaux 
Melent  les  lueurs  el  les  ombres, 

Et  dans  Us  plis  des  vagues  sombres 
Tralnent  les  obliques  vaisseaux. 

*'  La  bourrasque  d6rrit  des  courbes, 

Les  vents  sont  tortueux  et  fourbes, 
L’archer  noir  souffle  dans  son  cor, 

Ces  bruits  s’ajoutent  aux  vertiges, 

Et  r’est  nous  qui  dans  ces  prodiges 
Faisons  roder  des  spectres  d'or. 

“  Car  e’est  un  spectre  que  la  proue. 

Le  flot  I'fttreint,  I'air  la  lecoue  ; 

Fi^re,  elle  sort  de  nos  bazars 
Pour  servir  aux  6clairs  de  cible, 

Et  pour  etre  un  regard  terrible 
Parmi  les  sinistres  basards.” 

It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  “  Les 
Orientales”  rose  radiant  upon  the  world 
of  letters,  and  the  hand  which  gave  them 
to  mankind  has  lost  so  little  of  its  cun¬ 
ning  that  we  are  well-nigh  tempted  to 
doubt  whether  then,  for  all  its  skill  and 
surencss  of  touch,  it  had  quite  the  same 
strength  and  might  of  magnificent 
craftsmanship  as  now.  There  was  fire 
as  well  as  music  on  the  lips  of  the  young 
man,  but  the  ardor  of  the  old  man’s 
song  seems  even  deeper  and  keener 
than  the  passion  of  his  past.  The  fer¬ 


vent  and  majestic  verses  of  June  ad, 
1883,  strike  at  starting  the  note  of 
measureless  pity  and  immeasurable  in¬ 
dignation  which  rings  throughout  the 
main  part  of  the  fifth  and  last  volume 
almost  louder  and  fuller,  if  possible, 
than  it  was  wont.  .All  Victor  Hugo,  we 
may  say,  is  in  this  book  ;  it  is  as  one  of 
those  ardent  evening  skies  in  which  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset  seem  one  in  the  flush  of 
overarching  color  which  glows  back 
from  the  west  to  the  east  with  leverber- 
ating  bloom  and  fervor  of  rose-blossom 
and  fire.  'There  is  life  enough  in  it, 
enough  of  the  breath  and  spirit  and  life¬ 
blood  of  living  thought,  to  vivify  a 
whole  generation  of  punier, souls  and 
feebler  hearts  with  the  heat  of  his  four¬ 
score  years.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  ever  lived  a  poet  and 
leader  of  men  to  whom  these  glorious 
verses  would  be  so  closely  applicable  as 
to  their  writer. 

“  Un  grand  esprit  en  marche  a  ses  rumeurs,  ses 
houlcs. 

Ses  chocs,  et  fait  fr^mir  profonddment  les 
foules, 

Et  remue  en  passant  le  monde  autour  de  lui. 

On  est  ipouvante  si  1‘on  n'est  ebloui  ; 

L'homme  comme  un  nuage  erre  et  change 
de  forme  ; 

Nul,  si  petit  qu'il  soil,  6chappe  au  souffle 
tnorme  ; 

Les  plus  humbles,  pendant  qu'il  parle,  untie 
frisson. 

“  Ainsi  quand,  (vade  dans  le  vaste  horizon, 

L’aquilon  qui  se  hAte  et  qui  cherche  aventure 

Tord  la  pluie  et  Tedair,  comme  de  sa  cein- 
lure 

Une  fille  d^fait  en  souriant  le  noeud, 

Quand  I’immense  vent  gronde  et  passe,  tout 
s'emeut. 

Pas  un  brin  d'herbe  au  fond  des  ravins,  que 
ne  touche 

Cette  rapidit^  formidable  et  farouche.” 

And  this  wind  ”  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  now  it  comes  to  us  charged 
with  all  the  heart  of  all  the  roses  in  the 
world  ;  its  breath  when  it  blows  toward 
Greece  has  in  it  a  murmur  as  of 
Shelley’s  ”  Epipsychidion  the  caress  • 
of  its  love-making  has  all  the  freedom 
and  all  the  purity  of  Blake’s  ;  now  it 
passes  by  us  in  darkness,  from  depth 
to  depth  of  the  bitter  mystery  of  night. 

A  vision  of  ruined  worlds,  the  floating 
purgatorial  prisons  of  ruined  souls,  adrift 
as  hulks  on  the  sea  of  darkness  everlast¬ 
ing,  shows  us  the  harvest  in  eternity  of 
such  seed  as  was  sown  in  time  by  the 
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hands  of  such  guides  and  rulers  of  men 
as  we  hear  elsewhere  speaking  softly 
with  each  other  in  the  shadows,  within 
hail  of  the  confessional  and  the  scaffold. 
The  loftiest  words  of  counsel  sound 
sweeter  in  the  speech  of  this  great  spirit 
than  the  warmest  whispers  of  pleasure  ; 
and  again,  the  heaviest  stroke  of  damn* 
ing  satire  is  succeeded  by  the  tenderest 
touch  of  a  compassion  that  would  leave 
not  a  bird  in  captivity.  The  hand  that 
opens  the  cage-door  is  the  same  which 
has  just  turned  the  key  on  the  braggart 
swordsman,  neither  “  victorious”  nor 
“  dead,”  but  condemned  to  everlasting 
prison  behind  the  bars  of  iron  verse. 

But  the  two  long  poems  which  domi* 
nate  the  book,  like  two  twin  summits 
clothed  round  with  fiery  cloud  and 
crowned  with  stormy  sunshine,  tower 
equal  in  height  and  mass  of  structure 
with  the  stateliest  in  the  two  parts  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  voice  that  rolls  through¬ 
out  "  I.es  Quatre  Jours  d’Elciis,”  the 
thunder  of  its  burning  words  reawakens 
and  prolongs  the  echo  of  F^libien’s  pity 
and  wrath  over  the  murdered  corpse  of 
a  child  unborn  ;  we  recoghize  in  the 
speaker  a  kinsman  of  VV elf’s,  the  uncon¬ 
querable  old  castellan  of  Osbor,  de¬ 
livered  only  by  an  act  of  charity  into  the 
treacherous  hands  of  the  princes  whom 
his  citadel  had  so  long  defied.  Of 
Elciis,  as  of  him,  the  poet  might  have 
said —  ' 

"  Si  la  mer  pronon9ait  des  noms  dans  ses 
marees, 

O  vieillard,  ce  serait  des  noms  comme  le 
lien.” 

Such  names  will  no  doubt  provoke  the 
soft  superior  smile  of  a  culture  too  re¬ 
fined  for  any  sort  of  enthusiasm  but  the 
elegant  ecstasy  of  self-worship  ;  and 
such  simplicity  will  excite,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  deep-mouthed  bray  of  scorn 
from  the  whole  school  or  church  whose 
apost’e  in  France  was  St.  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  in  England  St.  Thomas  Cop- 
rostom,  late  of  Craigenputtock  and 
Chelsea  ;  the  literary  Uppers  of  imagi¬ 
nary  blood,  the  inkhorn  swordsman  and 
spokesman  of  immaterial  iron.  The 
rage  of  their  contempt  for  such  as 
Hugo,  the  loathing  of  their  scorn  for 
such  as  Shelley,  ought  long  since  to 
have  abashed  the  believers  in  principles 
which  find  no  abler  defenders  or  more 
effective  champions  than  these. 


For  it  is  true  that  the  main  truths 
preached  and  enforced  and  insisted  on 
by  such  fanatical  rhetoricians  as  Milton, 
as  Mazzini,  or  as  Hugo,  are  as  old  as 
the  very  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
the  rudest  and  crudest  conception  of 
truth  itself ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Coprostom 
the  Silentiary  has  the  invaluable  merit 
of  pungent  eccentricity  and  compara¬ 
tively  novel  paradox.  The  evangelist  of 
“  golden  silence” — whose  own  speech, 
it  may  be  admitted,  was  “  quite  other” 
than  ”  silvern” — is  logically  justified  in 
his  blatant  but  ineffable  contempt  for 
the  dull  old  doctrines  of  mere  mercy 
and  righteousness,  of  liberty  that  knows 
no  higher  law  than  duty,  of  duty  that 
depends  for  its  existence  on  the  exist-, 
ence  of  liberty.  Such  a  creed,  in  the 
phrase  of  a  brother  philosopher  whose 
”  reminiscences”  may  be  gathered  from 
Shakespeare,  and  whose  views  of  his 
contemporaries  were  identical  in  tone 
and  expression  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  on  his,  was  mouldy  before  our 
grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes.  It  is 
far  more  intelligent,  more  original,  more 
ingenious  than  all  the  old  cant  and  rant 
against  priests  and  kings  and  vow- 
breakers  and  blood-spillers,  to  discover 
the  soul  of  goodness  in  Katbert  the 
Second  or  Napoleon  the  Third,  and 
observingly  distil  it  out  into  analytic 
and  monodramatic  blank  verse.  And  it 
will  never  be  said  that  this  reaction 
against  the  puerile  or  senile  preference 
of  right  to  wrong  and  principle  to  pros¬ 
perity  has  not  been  carried  far  enough 
in  our  time.  Carlyle,  the  man  of  brass, 
and  Musset,  the  man  of  clay,  as  far 
apart  on  all  other  points  as  two  writers 
of  genius  could  well  be,  have  shown 
themselves  at  one  in  high-souled  scorn 
for  “  principles  of  mere  rebellion”  such 
as  Landor's  and  Milton’s,  or  for  such 
“belief  in  a  new  Brutus”  as  might 
disturb  the  dream  of  Augustulus.  But, 
even  as  an  old  paradox  becomes  with 
time  a  commonplace,  so  does  an  old 
commonplace  become  in  its  turn  a  para¬ 
dox  ;  and  a  generation  whose  poets  and 
historians  have  long  blown  the  trumpet 
before  the  legitimacy  of  Romanoffs  or 
the  bastardy  of  Bonapartes  may  properly 
be  startled  and  scandalized  at  the 
childish  eccentricity  of  an  old-world 
idealist  who  maintains  his  obsolete  and 
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preposterous  belief  that  massacre  is 
murder,  that  robbery  is  theft,  and  that 
perjury  is  treason.  No  newer  doctrine, 
no  sounder  philosophy,  no  riper  wisdom 
than  this,  can  be  gathered  from  the 
declamations  of  those  idle  old  men— as 
Goneril,  for  example,  would  have  called 
them — who  speak  this  poet’s  mind  again 
and  again  in  verse  which  has  no  more 
variety  of  splendor  or  magnificence  of 
music  than  the  sea. 

*•  Helas,  on  voii  cncor  les  astres  se  lever, 

L’aube  sur  I'Apennin  jeter  sa  clart^  douce, 

L’oiseau  fatre  son  tiid  avec  des  brins  de 
mousse. 

La  mer  battre  les  rocs  dans  ses  flux  et  reflux, 

Mais  la  grandeur  des  coeurs  e'est  ce  qu'on 
ne  voit  plus.” 

There  is  nothing  ingenious  in  that  ;  it 
is  no  better,  intellectually  considered, 
than  a  passage  of  Horner  or  Isaiah. 

But  though  every  verse  has  the  ring 
of  tested  gold,  and*  every  touch  gives 
notice  of  the  master’s  hand,  jet  the 
glory  even  of  these  “  Four  Days”  is 
eclipsed  by  the  “  Vision  of  Dante.” 
Far  apart  and  opposite  as  they  stand  in 
all  matters  of  poetic  style  and  method 
— Dante  writing  with  the  rigid  and  re¬ 
served  concision  of  a  Tacitus,  Hugo 
with  the  rushing  yet  harmonious  pro¬ 
fusion  of  a  Pindar — the  later  master  is 
the  only  modern  poet  who  could  un¬ 
dertake  without  absurdity  or  presump¬ 
tion  to  put  words  worthy  of  Dante  into 
Dante’s  mouth.  The  brazen  clatter  of 
Byron’s  “  Prophecy”  was  not  redeemed 
or  brought  into  tune  by  the  noble  energy 
and  sound  insight  of  the  political  sym¬ 
pathies  expressed  in  the  accent  of  a 
stump-orator  to  the  tune  of  a  barrel- 
organ.  But  a  verse  of  Hugo's  falls 
often  as  solid  and  weighty  and  sure,  as 
full  in  significance  of  perfect  and  preg¬ 
nant  sound,  as  ever  a  verse  of  Ali¬ 
ghieri’s.  He  therefore,  but  he  alone, 
had  the  power  and  the  right  to  call  up  the 
spirit  of  Dante  now  thirty  years  ago,  and 
bid  it  behold  all  the  horrors  of  Europe 
in  1853  ;  the  Europe  of  Haynau  and 
Radetzky,  of  Nicholas  the  First  and 
Napoleon  the  Last.  Any  great  modern 
poet’s  notion  of  an  everlasting  hell  must 
of  course  be  less  merely  material  than 
Dante’s  mechanism  of  hot  and  cold  cir¬ 
cles,  fire  and  ice,  ordure  and  mire  ;  but 
here  is  the  same  absolute  and  equitable 
assent  •  to  justice,  the  same  herce  and 


ardent  fidelity  to  conscience,  the  same 
logic  and  the  same  loyalty  as  his. 

“O  setitence  !  6  peine  sans  refuge  ! 
Tomber'dans  le  silence  et  la.  brume  ii  jamais  ! 
D'abord  quelque  clart^  des  Ibmineux  sommets 
Vous  laisse  distinguer  vos  mains  d^spert^s. 
On  tombe,  on  voit  passer  des  formes  eflar^s, 
Bourhes  ouvertes,  fronts  ruisselants  de  sueur, 
Des  visages  hideux  qu'^laire  une  lueur. 

Puis  on  ne  voit  plus  rien.  Tout  s'efTace  et 
recule. 

La  nuit  mome  sucedde  au  sombre  cr^puscule. 
On  tombe.  On  n’est  pas  seul  dans  ces  limbes 
d’en  bas  ; 

On  sent  frissonner  ceux  qu'on  ne  distingue 
pas  ; 

On  ne  salt  si  ce  sont  des  hydres  ou  des  hom- 
mes  ; 

On  se  sent  devenir  les  larves  que  nous  sommes  ; 
On  entrevoit  I’horreur  deslieux  inapereus, 

Et  I'abtme  au-dessous,  et  I'abime  au-dessus. 
Puis  tout  est  vide  !  on  est  le  grain  que  le  vent 
seme. 

On  n'entend  pas  le  cri  qu'on  a  pousse  soi- 
m^me  ; 

On  sent  les  profondeurs  qui  s’emparent  de 
vous ; 

Les  mains  ne  peuvent  plus  attcindre  les 
genoux  ; 

On  l^ve  au  ciel  les  yeux  et  Ton  voit  I’ombre 
horrible  : 

On  est  dans  I'impalpable,  on  est  dans  I'invisi- 
ble  ; 

Des  souffles  par  moments  passent  dans  cette 
nuit. 

Puis  on  ne  sent  plus  rien. — Pas  un  vent,  pas 
un  bruit. 

Pas  un  souffle  ;  la  mort,  la  nuit  ;  nulle  ren¬ 
contre  : 

Rien,  pas  m^me  une  chute  aff reuse  ne  se 
montre. 

Et  Ton  songe  i  la  vie,  au  soleil,  aux  amours, 

Et  Ton  pense  toujours,  et  Ton  tombe  toujours !” 

The  resurrection  of  the  victims  to  give 
evidence  at  the  summons  of  the  arch¬ 
angle — a  heavy  cloud  of  witnesses, 

“Tfiste,  livide,  cnorme,  ayant  un  air  de  rage” — 

men  bound  to  the  yoke  like  beasts, 
women  with  bosoms  gashed  by  the  whip, 
children  with  their  skulls  cleft  open — is 
direful  as  any  less  real  and  actual  vision 
of  the  elder  hell. 

”  Les  cris  d’enfant  surtout  venaient  ii  mon 
oreille ; 

Car,  dans  cette  nuit-li,  gouffre  oil  I'^uit^ 
veille. 

La  voix  des  innocents  sur  toute  autre 
pr£vaut, 

C'est  le  cri  des  enfanu  qui  monte  le  plus 
baut, 

Et  le  vagissement  fait  le  bruit  du  tonnerre.” 

The  appeal  for  justice  which  follows, 
with  its  enumeration  of  horrors  unspeak- 
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able  except  by  history  and  poetry,  is 
followed  in  its  turn  by  the  evocation  of 
the  soldiers  whom  this  army  of  martyrs 
has  with  one  voice  designated  to  the 
angel  of  judgment  as  their  torturers  and 
murderers.  The  splendid  and  sonorous 
verses  in  which  the  muster  of  these 
legions  after  legions,  with  their  garments 
rolled  in  blood,  is  made  to  defile  before 
*  the  eyes  of  reader  or  hearer,  can  be 
matched  only  by  the  description  of  the 
Swiss  mercenaries  in  “  Le  Regiment 
du  baron  Madruce.’’ 

"  Un  grand  vautour  dor^  les  guidait  comme 
un  phare. 

Tant  qu'ils  ^uient  au  fond  de  rombre,  la 
fanfare, 

Comme  un  aigle  agitant  ses  bruyants  ailerons, 

Chantait  claire  ct  joyeuse  au  front  des 
escadron*, 

Trompeties  et  tambours  sonnaient,  et  des 
centaures 

Frappaient  des  ronds  de  cuivre  enire  leurs 
mains  sunores  ; 

Mais,  d^  qu’ils  arrivaient  devant  le  flam- 
boiement, 

Les  clairons  effar^  se  taisaient  brusquement. 

Tout  ce  bruit  s’t'teignait.  Reculant  en 
desordre, 

Leurs  chevaux  se  cabraient  et  cherchaient  k 
les  mordre, 

Et  la  lance  et  I'ep^  ^happaient  i  leur 
poing.” 

Challenged  to  make  answer,  the  assas¬ 
sins  of  Italy  and  Hungary  plead  that 
they  were  but  the  sword,  their  captains 
were  the  hand.  These  are  summoned 
in  their  turn,  and  cast  their  crimes  in 
turn  upon  the  judges  who  bade  them 
shed  blood  and  applauded  their  blood- 
shedding  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice. 
And  the  judges  and  lawgivers  are  sum¬ 
moned  in  their  stead. 

"Ces  hommes  regardaient  Tange  d'un  air 
surpris : 

Comme,  en  lettres  de  feu,  rayonnait  sur  sa 
face 

Son  nom,  Justice,  entre  eux  ils  disaient  k 
voix  basse  : 

Que  veut  dire  ce  mot  qu'il  porte  sur  son 
front  ?” 

Charged  with  their  complicity  in  all 
the  public  crime  and  shame  and  horror 
of  their  period,  these  in  turn  cast  the 
burden  of  their  wrong-doing  on  the 
princes  who  commanded  them  and  they 
obeyed,  seeing  how  the  priest  and 
soothsayers  had  from  all  time  assured 
them  that  kings  were  the  images  of 
God.  The  images  of  God  are  sum¬ 


moned,  and  appear,  in  the  likeness  of 
every  form  of  evil  imaginable  by  man. 

“  Devant  chaque  fantdme,  en  la  brume  glacfe, 
Ayant  le  vague  aspect  d'unecroix  renversee, 
Venait  un  glaive  nu,  ferme  et  droit  dans  le 
vent, 

Qu’aucun  bras  ne  tenait  et  qui  semblait 
vivant.” 

Strange  shapes  of  winged  and  mon¬ 
strous  beasts  were  harnessed  to  the 
chariots  on  which  the  thrones  of  the 
earth  were  borne  forward.  The  figure 
seated  on  the  last  of  them  will  be  recog¬ 
nizable  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake 
by  any  reader  whose  eyes  have  ever 
rested  on  a  face  which  beyond  most 
human  faces  bore  the  visible  image  and 
superscription  of  the  soul  behind  it. 

“  Les  trones  approchaient  sous  les  lugubres 
cieux  ; 

On  entendait  gemir  autour  des  noirs  essieux 
La  clameur  de  tous  ceux  qu’avaient  broyes 
leurs  roues ; 

Ils  venaient,  ilsfendaient  Tombre  comme  des 
proues ; 

Sous  un  souffle  -invisible  ils  semblaient  se 
mouvoir ; 

Rien  n'etait  plus  Strange  et  plus  farouche  i 
voir 

Que  ces  chars  effrayants  tourbillonnant  dans 
Tombre. 

Dans  le  gouffre  tranquille  oil  Thumanite 
sombre, 

Ces  trdnes  de  la  terre  apparaissaient  hideux. 

Le  dernier  qui  venait,  horrible  au  milieu 
d'eux, 

Etait  k  chaque  marche  encombre  de  squelettes 
Et  de  cadavres  iroids  aux  bouches  violettes, 
Et  le  plancher  rougi  fumait,  de  sang  baigne  ; 
Le  char  qui  le  portait  dans  Tombre  etait 
trains 

Par  un  hibou  tenint  dans  sa  grille  une  hache. 
Un  eire  aux  yeux  de  loup,  bomme  par  la 
moustache, 

Au  sommet  de  ce  char  s’agitait  4tonn6, 

Et  se  courbait  funif,  livide  et  couronn4. 

Pas  un  de  ces  cesars  k  Failure  guerriire 
Ne  regardait  cet  bomme.  A  T^art,  et 
derrifcre, 

Vetu  d’un  noir  manteau  qui  semblait  un 
linceul, 

Esp&ce  de  lepreux  du  trdne.  il  venait  seul ; 

II  posait  les  deux  mains  sur  sa  face  morose 
Comme  pour  empecher  qu’on  y  vlt  quelque 
chose : 

Quand  parfois  il  otait  ses  mains  en  se 
baissant, 

En  lettres  qui  semblaient  faites  avec  du  sang 
On  lisait  sur  son  front  ces  trois  mots  : — Je  le 
jure.” 

It  is  fearful  thing,  said  the  Hebrew, 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  ; 
and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  for  a  malefactor 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  ever-living 
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poet.  The  injured  Caesars  of  Rome— 
Tiberius,  for  example,  and  Domiti|n  — 
have  not  even  yet  been  delivered  by  the 
most  conscientious  efforts  of  Cerman 
and  Anglo-German  Caesarists  out  of  the 
prison  whose  keys  are  kept  by  J  uvenal  ; 
and  a  greater  than  Juvenal  is  here. 

Summoned  to  make  answer  to  the 
charge  of  the  angel  of  judgment,  even 
these  also  have  their  resource  for 
evasion,  and  cast  all  their  crimes  upon 
the  Pope. 

**  II  nous  disait:  Je  suis  celui  qui  parle  aux 


rois  : 


L'6glise,  mon  eponsc,  fcclosc  au  mont  Thabor, 
A  fait  de  la  doctrine  une  cage  aux  fils  d'or, 
Etcomme  des  oiseaux  j'y  liens  luutes  les 


imes.” 

This  man  had  blessed  the  murderers 
in  their  triumph,  and  cursed  their  vic¬ 
tims  in  the  grave  : 

“  Sa  ceinture  servait  de  corde  i  nos  potences. 

11  liait  de  sos  mains  I'agneau  sous  nos  sen¬ 
tences  ; 

Et  quand  on  nous  criait :  Grace !  il  nous 
criait :  Feu  ! 

C'est  ii  lui  que  le  mal  revient.  V'oili,  grand 
Dieu, 

Ce  qu'il  a  fait :  voila  ce  qu'il  nous  a  fait 
faire. 

Cet  homme  6tail  le  pole  et  I'axe  de  la  sphere  ; 

11  est  le  responsable  et  nous  le  d^non^ons  ! 

Seigneur,  nous  n’avons  fait  que  suivre  ses 
lemons, 

Seigneur,  nous  n'avons  fait  que  suivre  son 
exemple." 

And  the  p>ontifF  whose  advent  and 
whose  promises  had  been  hailed  with 
such  noble  trust  and  acclaimed  with 
such  noble  thankfulness  by  those  who 
believed  in  him  as  a  deliverer — by 
Landor  among  others,  and  by  Hugo 
himself— the  Caiaphas-Iscariot  whose 
benediction  had  consecrated  massacre 
and  anointed  pterjury  with  the  rancid 
oil  of  malodorous  gladness  above  its 
fellows  in  empire  and  in  crime — is  sum¬ 
moned  out  of  darkness  to  receive  sen¬ 
tence  by  the  sevenfold  sounding  of 
trumpets. 

“Vetude  1  in  plus  blanc  qu'un  encensuir  qui 
fume, 

II  avail,  spectre  bleme  aux  idoles  pareil, 

Les  baisers  de  la  foule  empreints  sur  son 
orteil, 

Dans  sa  droite  un  baton  comme  I’antique 
arcbonte, 

Sur  sun  front  la  tiare,  et  dans  ses  yeux  la 
home. 


De  son  rou  descendait  un  long  manteau  dore, 
El  dans  son  poignet  gauche  il  tenait,  eSar£. 
Comme  un  voleur  surpris  .par  celui  qu’il 
derobe, 

Des  clefs  qu'il  essayait  de  cacher  sous  sa 
robe. 

Il  etait  efirayant  i  force  de  terreur. 

**  Quand  surgit  ce  vieillard,  on  vit  dans  lalueur 
L’ombre  et  le  mouvement  de  quelqu'un  qui 
se  penche. 

A  I'apparition  de  cettc  robe  blanche, 

Au  plus  noir  de  Tablme  un  tonnerre  gronda.” 

Then  from  all  points  of  the  immeasur¬ 
able  spaces,  from  the  womb  of  the 
cloud  and  the  edge  of  the  pit,  is  witness 
given  against  Pope  Pius  IX.  by  the 
tyrants  and  the  victims,  mothers  and 
children  and  'old  men,  (the  judges  and 
the  judged,  the  murderers  mingling  with 
the  muniered,  great  and  small,  obscure 
and  famous. 

“  Tons  ceux  que  j’avais  vus  passer  dans  les 
tinebres, 

Avan9ant  leur  front  triste,  ouvrant  leur  oeil 
terni, 

Fourmillement  afireux  qui  peuplait  I'infini, 
Tous  ces  spectres,  vivant,  parlant,  riant 
naguire. 

Martyrs,  bourreaux,  et  gens  du  peuple  et 
gens  de  guerre. 

Regardant  Thomme  blanc  d'6pouvante 
^bloui, 

Kliverent  la  main  et  criirent :  C'est  lui. 

Et  pendant  qu'ils  criaient,  sa  robe  devint 
rouge. 

Au  fond  du  gouffre  ou  rien  ne  tressaille  et 
ne  bouge 

Un  echo  rep^ta  : — C’est  lui !— Lea  sombres 
rois 

Dirent C’est  lui !  c’est  lui !  c’est  lui !  voilA 
sarroix  ! 

Les  clefs  du  paradis  sont  dans  ses  mains 
fatales. — 

Et  I'homme-loup,  debout  sur  les  cadavres 
pales 

Dont  le  sang  ti&de  encor  tombait  dans  I’infini, 
Cria  d’une  voix  rauque  et  sourde  : — Il  m’a 
bini  !" 

A  judgment  less  terrible  than  what 
follows  is  that  by  which  Dante  long  ago 
made  fast  the  gates  hell  upon  Nicholas 
and  Boniface  and  Clement  with  one 
stroke  of  his  inevitable  hand.  The 
ghastly  agony  of  the  condemned  is  given 
with  all  the  bitterest  realism  of  the  great 
elder  anti-papist  who  sent  so  many  vicars 
of  Christ  to  everlasting  torment  for  less 
offences  than  those  of  Mastai-Ferretti. 

“  Lui  se  tourna  vers  I'ange  en  frissonnant, 

Et  je  vis  le  spectacle  horrible  et  surprenant 
D’un  homme  qui  vieillit  pendant  qu'on  le 
regarde. 

L’agonie  6teignit  sa  prunelle  hagarde, 
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Sa  bouche  Mgaya,  son  jarret  se  rompit, 

Ses  chcveux  btanchissaient  sur  son  front 
dfecrepit, 

Scs  tempes  se  ridaient  comme  si  les  ann^es 

S'etaient  subitement  sur  sa  face  acharm^es, 

Ses  yeux  pleuraient,  ses  dents  cUquaicnt, 
comme  au  gibet 

Les  genoux  d'un  squelette,  et  sa  peau  se 
plombait, 

Et,  stupide,  il  baissait,  &  chaque  instant  plus 
pale, 

Sa  tete  qu’^rasait  la  tiare  papale." 

From  the  sentence  passed  upon  him 
after  the  avowal  extorted  by  the  angel 
of  doom  that  he  has  none  in  the  world 
atx>ve  him  but  God  alone  on  whom  to 
cast  the  responsibility  of  his  works,  not 
a  word  may  be  taken  away  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  quotation,  as  not  a  word  could 
have  been  added  to  it  by  Dante  or  by 
Ezekiel  himself.  But  about  the  eternity 
of  his  damnation  there  is  not,  happily 
for  the  human  conscience,  any  manner 
of  doubt  possible  ;  it  must  endure  as 
long  as  the  poem  which  proclaims  it ;  in 
other  words,  as  long  as  the  immortality 
of  poetry  itself. 

This  great  and  terrible  poem,  the 
very  crown  or  coping-stone  of  all  the 
"  Chatiments,”  has  a  certain  affinity 
with  two  others  in  which  the  poet’s 
yearning  after  justice  and  mercy  has 
borne  his  passionate  imagination  as  high 
and  far  as  here.  In  "  Sultan  Mourad” 
his  immeasurable  and  incomparable 
depth  of  pity  and  charity  seems  well- 
nigh  to  have  swallowed  up, all  sense  of 
necessary  retribution  ;  it  is  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  portentous  array  of  crimes 
enumerated  is  remote  in  time  and  place 
from  all  experience  of  ours  that  con¬ 
science  can  allow  the  tenderness  and 
sublimity  of  its  inspiration  to  justify  the 
moral  and  ratify  the  sentence  of  the 
poem  : 

“  V'iens !  tu  fus  bon  un  jour,  sois  i  jamais 
heureux. 

Entre,  transfigure  !  tes  crimes  t^nebreux, 

O  rui,  derri^re  toi  s’ctfacent  dans  lesgloires; 

Tourne  la  tete,  et  .vois  blanchir  tes  ailes 
noires.” 

But  in  the  crowning  song  of  all  the 
great  three  cycles  every  need  and  every 
instinct  of  the  spirit  may  find  the  perfect 
exaltation  of  content.  The  vast  and 
profound  sense  of  ultimate  and  inevi¬ 
table/ equity  which  animates  every  line 
of  it  is  as  firm  and  clear  as  the  solid 
and  massive  splendor  of  its  articulate 
expression.  ^The  date  of  it  is  outside 


and  beyond  the  lapse  of  the  centuries 
of  time';  but  the  rule  of  the  law  of 
righteousness  is  there  more  evident  and 
indisputable  than  ever  during  the  flight 
of  these.  Hardly  in  the  Hebrew  proph¬ 
ecies  is  such  distinct  and  vivid  sub¬ 
limity,  as  of  actual  and  all  but  palpable 
vision,  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
moral  and  spiritual  emotion.  Not  a 
verse  of  all  that  strike^  root  into  the 
memory  forever  but  is  great  alike  by 
imagination  and  by  faith.  In  such  a 
single  line  as  this — 

"Que  qui  n'entendit  pas  le  remords  I’enten- 
drait” — 

there  is  the  very  note  of  conscience  done 
into  speech,  cast  into  form,  forged  into 
substance. 

“  Avec  de  I'^quit^  condensee  en  airain.” 

But  this  couplet,  for  immensity  of  imagi¬ 
native  range,  is  of  one  birth  with  the 
sublimest  verses  in  the  Book  of  Job  : 

“  Et  toute  I’ipouvante  (parse  au  del  estsoeur 

De  cet  imp(n(trable  et  morne  avertisseur.” 

From  the  magnificent  overture  to  the 
second  series,  in  which  the  poet  has 
embodied  in  audible  and  visible  symbol 
the  vision  whence  this  book  was  con¬ 
ceived — a  vision  so  far  surpassing  the 
perhaps  unconsciously  imitative  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  its  incura¬ 
bly  lame  and  arduously  prosaic  efforts 
to  reproduce  the  effect  or  mimic  the 
majesty  of  earlier  prophecies,  that  we 
are  amazed  if  not  scandalized  to  find 
that  book  actually  bracketed  in  one  sub¬ 
lime  passage  of  this  prelude  with  the 
greatest  spiritual  poem  in  the  world, 
the”  Oresteia  of  /Flschylus — the  reader 
would  infer  that  any  student  wishing  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  “  Legende  des 
Si^cles,”  ought  to  have  dwelt  less  than 
I  have  done  upon  a  few  of  its  innumer¬ 
able  beauties,  and  more  than  I  have 
done  upon  the  impression  of  its  incom¬ 
parable  grandeur.  But  samples  of  pure 
sweetness  and  beauty  are  more  easily 
and  perhaps  more  profitably  detached 
for  quotation  from  their  context  than 
samples  of  a  sublimity  which  can  only 
be  felt  by  full  and  appreciative  study  of 
an  entire  and  perfect  poem.  And  it  is 
rather  from  the  prelude  itself  than  from 
any  possible  commentary  on  it  that  a 
thoughtful  and  careful  reader  will  seek 
to  gather  the  aim  and  meaning  of  the 
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book.  It  is  there  likened  to  a  vast  dis-  When  evil  was  most  triumphant  through- 


joinied  ruin  lit  by  gleams  of  light — “  le 
reste  effrayant  de  Babel” — a  palace  and 
a  charnal  in  one,  built  by  doom  for 
death  to  dwell  in  : 

“  OU  se  posent  pourUnt  parfois,  quand  elies 
I’osent, 

De  la  {a9on  dont  I’aile  et  Ic  rayon  se  posent, 
La  liberty,  lumiire,  et  I'esp^  ranee,  oiseau." 

But  over  and  within  this  book — 

“  traduit 

Du  pass^,  du  tombeau,  du  gouffre  et  de  la 
nuit” — 

faith  shines  as  a  kindling  torch,  hope 
breathes  as  a  quickening  wind,  love 
burns  as  a  cleansing  fire.  It  is  tragic, 
not  with  the  hopeless  tragedy  of  Dante 
or  the  all  but  hopeless  tragedy  of  Shake* 
speare.  Whether  we  can  or  cannot 
share  the  infinite  hope  and  inviolable 
faith  to  which  the  whole  active  and 
suffering  life  of  the  poet  has  borne  such 
unbroken  and  imperishable  witness,  we 
cannot  in  any  case  but  recognize  the 
greatness  and  heroism  of  his  love  for 
mankind.  As  in  the  case  of  .Aeschylus 
it  is  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous* 
ness,  the  deep  desire  for  perfect  justice 
in  heaven  as  on  earth,  which  would 
seem  to  assure  the  prophet's  inmost 
heart  of  its  final  triumph  by  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  wisdom  and  of  light  over  all 
claims  and  all  pleas  established  or 
asserted  by  the  children  of  darkness,  so 
in  the  case  of  Victor  Hugo  is  it  the 
hunger  and  thirst  after  reconciliation, 
the  love  of  loving-kindness,  the  master 
passion  of  mercy,  which  persists  in  hope 
and  insists  on  faith,  even  in  face  of  the 
hardest  and  darkest  experience  through 
which  a  nation  or  a  man  can  pass. 


out  Europe,  he  put  forth  in  a  single 
book  of  verse,  published  with  strange 
difficulty  against  incredible  impedi¬ 
ments,  such  a  protest  as  would  entitle 
him  to  say,  in  the  very  words  he  has 
given  to  the  Olympian  of  old — 

"  Quand,  dans  te  saint  paean  par  les  mondes 
chants, 

L’harmonie  amoindrie  avorte  ou  d^g^nire, 

Je  rends  le  rhythme  aux  cieux  par  un  coup 
de  tonnerre 

and  now  more  than  ever  would  the 
verses  that  follow  befit  the  lips  of  their 
author,  if  speaking  in  his  own  person  : 

'*  Mon  crine  plein  d’6chos,  plein  de  lueurs, 
plein  d'yeux, 

Est  I'antre  6bIouissant  du  grand  Pan  radieux; 
En  me  voyant  on  croit  entendre  le  murmure 
De  la  ville  habitue  et  de  la  moisson  mure, 

Le  bruit  du  gouffre  au  chant  de  I’azur  r6uni, 
L’onde  sur  I’ocean,  le  vent  dans  I’infini, 

Et  le  fr^missementdes  deuxailesdu  cygne." 

It  is  held  unseemly  to  speak  of  the 
living  as  we  speak  of  the  dead  ;  when 
Victor  Hugo  has  joined  the  company  of 
his  equals,  but  apparently  not  till  then, 
it  will  seem  strange  to  regard  the  giver 
of  all  the  gifts  we  have  received  from 
him  with  less  than  love  that  deepens  into 
worship,  than  worship  that  brightens  into 
love.  Meantime  it  is  only  in  the  phrase 
of  one  of  his  own  kindred,  poet  and  exile 
and  prophet  of  a  darker  age  than  his, 
that  the  last  word  should  here  be  spoken 
of  the  man  by  whose  name  our  century 
will  be  known  forever  to  all  ages  and 
nations  that  keep  any  record  or  memory 
of  what  was  highest  and  most  memorable 
in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  past : 
Onorate  raliissimo  poeta. 

— Fortnightly  Review. 


iSfEZ  DE  CASTRO. 
BY  C.  A.  W. 


.The  story  of  Iflez  de  Castro  has  long 
taken  captive  the  hearts  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  fired  their  imaginations  as 
one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in 
•  the  annals  of  their  country. 

The  scene  of  her  death  “  done  into 
colors”  hangs  on  the  walls  alike  of  the 
nobleman’s  "quinta"  and  the  humble 
"  posada"  or  wayside  inn,  and  her 


memory  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries 
is  still  the  "genius loci”  in  the  old  univer¬ 
sity  town  of  Coimbra,  the  earthly  setting 
and  background,  as  it  were,  of  her 
sequestered  life  and  piteous  death. 
Although  the  story  has  often  been  told 
before — by  Femflo  Lop>es  and  other 
Portuguese  chroniclers  and  historians, 
as  well  as  by  Camoens  in  the  third 
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“  Lusiad"  and  Ferreira  in  his  tragedy  popularity  his  winning  gifts  inspired 


/riez  de  Casiro — yet,  as  there  are  many  to 
whom  the  ill-starred  mistress  of  Pedro 
the  Just  of  Portugal  is  by  no  means  the 
most  familiar  figure  in  the  long  gallery 
of  the  favorites  of  kings,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  in  the  interest  of  these  to 
recount  its  main  incidents  once  again. 

Itlez  de  Castro,  then,  the  daughter  of 
Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  was 
born  in  Spanish  Galicia  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  family  from 
which  she  sprang  being  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  powerful  in  Spain,  and  play¬ 
ing  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  time.  Her  mother,  Donna 
Alonva  Soanes  de  Villaderes,  was  a 
Portuguese  lady  of  noble  birth. 

There  seems  to  be  some  dispute  as 
to  whether  her  parents  were  ever  mar¬ 
ried,  and  it  is  not  now  likely  that 
the  point  will  ever  be  satisfactorily 
cleared  up,  for  of  the  earlier  years 
of  her  life  we  know  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  positive.  We  may  suppose, 
indeed,  that  she  was  early  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  of  which  the  most  striking 
feature — the  long  and  graceful  neck — is 
indicated  for  us  by  the  name  of  “  Callo 
de  Gai^i,”  or  “  Heron’s  Neck.”  be¬ 
stowed  upon  her.  One  thing  is  certain, 
namely,  that  her  youth  was  spent  at  the 
court  of  Juan  Manuel,  Duke  of  Pefia- 
field,  where  she  was  the  friend  and  play¬ 
mate  of  Constanta,  the  Duke’s  daughter 
and  her  own  cousin,  and  we  know  also 
that  when  Constanta  left  her  father’s 
court  in  1341,  on  her  espousal  to  Don 
Pedro  the  Portuguese  Infante,  Ifiez  de 
Castro  accompanied  her  to  her  new 
home  as  one  of  the  ladies  in  her  train. 
Coimbra  was  assigned  to  the  Infanta  as 
a  place  of  residence,  and  here  it  was  that 
Ihrz  met  the  prince—  the  gallant  and  im¬ 
petuous  Pedro — with  whose  name  her 
own  is  linked  forever.  To  enable  the 
reader  to  fully  understand  the  events 
that  followed,  some  reference  seems 
necessary  to  the  character  of  Pedro,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  his  father  Affonso  IV., 
known  in  Portuguese  history  as  Affonso 
the  Proud.  Pedro’s  disposition  was  a 
very  attractive  one.  Gay,  social,  good- 
humored,  a  good  scholar,  no  indifferent 
poet,  skilled  in  music  and  dancing,  he 
was  generally  liked,  while  his  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  stern  impartiality  in 
the  administration  of  it  tempered  the 
New  Semes.— Vol.  XXXVllI.,  No.  6 


with  a  sufhMently  wholesome  amount  of 
respect  and  fear.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  recorded  that  he  was  of  a  some¬ 
what  passionate  temper,  and  when 
offended  implacable  in  his  revenge.  The 
character  of  the  father  stands  out  in 
strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  son. 
Affonso,  the  fourth  of  his  name  who  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  man  of  ability  as  well  as  of 
considerable  force  of  character.  His 
military  reputation  is  attested  by  his 
successes  against  the  Moors,  and  he  has 
the  reputation  of  having  been  both  a 
strong  and  a  just  ruler.  But  in  his 
domestic  relations  he  does  not  appear  to 
such  advantage,  for  he  was  equally  cruel 
and  unscrupulous,  and  displayed  an 
utter  want  of  filial  and  fraternal  affection. 
He  is  also  remarkable  for  his  fondness 
of  intrigue  ;  and  holding,  as  he  did, 
that  in  affairs  of  State,  the  end  invari¬ 
ably  justifies  the  means,  he  was  always, 
provided  that  that  end  was  gained,  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent  as  to  the  road  by  which 
he  reached  it. 

Returning  to  Inez,  we  find  that  the 
connection  between  her  and  the  Infante 
began  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Coimbra 
in  1341.  In  1345  the  Infanta  Con- 
stanya  died,  and  Pedro  was  thus  set  at 
liberty  to  legalize  his  union  with  Inez  by 
a  public  marriage.  This  step,  however, 
he  did  not  venture  to  take,  dreading 
most  probably  the  anger  of  his  father, 
who  would,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have 
refused  his  sanction  to  such  a  tnisal- 
liance.  There  remained  the  alternative 
of  a  clandestine  marriage,  but  it  was 
not  till  1354,  or  nine  years  after  Con- 
stanya’s  death,  that  Pedro  resolved  even 
on  this.  It  was  at  Braganza  in  that 
year  that  the  secret  and  hurried  rites 
were  performed  which  lifted  Ifiez  de 
Castro  from  the  level  of  a  favored  mis¬ 
tress  to  the  proud  position  of  Infanta  of 
Portugal.  The  Bishop  of  Guarda  was 
the  officiating  prelate,  and  Pedro’s 
chamberlain  the  only  witness. 

It  had  been  necessary  to  secure  from 
the  Pope  a  special  dispensation  for  the 
marriage,  as  on  one  occasion  Inez  had 
stood  sponser  to  a  child  of  Pedro  by  the 
deceased  Infanta,  and,  by  the  old  canon 
law,  marriage  between  the  father  or 
mother  of  a  child,  and  any  one  who  had 
acted  as  its  godmother  or  godfather, 
47 
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was  forbidden.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that,  according  to  the  chronicler  William 
of  Malmesbury,  there  was  a  similar 
impediment  to  the  marriage  of  our 
own  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Eadgar,  with 
.itlfthryth  (Elfrida) — an  obstacle  which 
in  their  case  also  did  not  prove  insuper¬ 
able. 

Secretly  as  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
conducted,  some  hint  or  suspicion  of  it 
reached  the  court,  and  caused  consider¬ 
able  alarm  and  uneasiness  there  ;  but 
when  Pedro  was  questioned  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  his  father,  he  distinctly  denied 
having  contracted  any  marriage  with 
Ihez,  and  the  old  king  was  satisfied, 
or  professed  to  be  satisfied,  with  his 
assurances. 

The  marriage  made  no  alteration  in 
the  mutual  relations  of  Pedro  and  Ifiez, 
and  they  continued  to  reside,  as  before, 
at  Coimbra,  which  was  once  thfi  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  the 
site  of  the  national  university.  The 
Mondego — the  Isis  of  this  Portuguese 
Oxford—  rolls  its  waters  by  and  below 
the  town,  of  which  latter  Southey,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Portugal  in  1801,  gives  the 
following  description  :  "  I  never  saw  a 
city  so  nobly  situated,  a  view  so  alto¬ 
gether  glorious  opened  upon  us  from  its 
near  heights.  The  country  is  hilly  and 
well  watered — olives  and  orange-groves 
everywhere,  and  cypresses  thick  as 
poplars  about  Lauda.  Mountains 
bounded  the  scene  ;  the  furthest  object 
was  one  snowy  summit  of  the  Estrella, 
glittering  in  the  sun.  .  .  .  The  city  with 
its  fine  convents  shone  .on  an  eminence 
over  the  Mondego,  now  in  the  fulness 
of  its  waters.”  (Southey’s  “  Letters,” 
i.,  136,  137.)  The  “  Fonte  dos 

Amores,”  and  ”  Quinta  das  Lagrimas,” 
scenes  in  the  vicinity  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Ifiez,  are  still  shown  to  the 
curious  stranger. 

'Twas  here,  in  this  charming  spot,  that 
Ifiez  dwelt  in  seclusion  with  her  royal 
lover  and  husband,  over  whom  her  in¬ 
fluence  had  in  all  these  years,  year  by 
year,  grown  greater,  as  year  by  year  his 
passion  for  her  had  increased  in  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  its  ardor.  This 
great  and  growing  influence  over  the 
heir-apparent  at  length  awoke,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  alarm  and 
jealousy  of  the  courtiers  of  his  father, 
ASonso,  and,  their  misgivings  being 


once  aroused,  they  did  not  lose  much 
time  in  communicating  them  to  the 
crafty  and  unscrupulous  old  king.  Nor 
were  their  apprehensions  of  evil  alto¬ 
gether  without  foundation.  When  that 
remorseless  tyrant,  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
seized  the  throne  of  Castile  in  1341, 
many  of  the  nobility,  who  had  opposed 
his  accession,  fled  for  refuge  into 
Portugal.  These  exiles  were  warmly 
received  by  Inez,  who  did  not  rest  till 
she  had  also  succeeded  in  interesting  her 
husband,  Pedro,  in  their  favor.  Such 
conduct  was  obviously  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  resentment  of  the  Castilian 
Pedro,  and,  if  persisted  in,  might  even 
end  in  embroiling  the  two  countries, 
Castile  and  Portugal,  in  'war,  for  in 
those  turbulent  old  times  kings  not  un- 
frequently  went  to  war  for  less. 

It  was  felt,  moreover — and  this  per¬ 
haps  was  the  chief  source  of  uneasiness 
— that,  if  Ifiez  lived,  troubles  might 
hereafter  arise  with  regard  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown,  as,  from  Pedro’s 
infatuation  for  his  Spanish  mistress  (for 
such  she  was  still  considered),  his  chil¬ 
dren  by  her  would  prove  rivals — and 
formidable  ones — to  his  lawful  issue  by 
the  deceased  Infanta  Constanta. 

These  reasons  made  it  desirable,  in 
the  interests  of  the  State,  that  Ifiez 
should  be-  removed,  and  the  old  king 
Affonso  (who,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
was  sufficiently  unscrupulous-  did  not 
long  hesitate  as  to  what  line  of  action  to 
adopt.  For  the  act  he  meditated,  he 
found  instruments  ready  to  hand  in 
three  gentlemen  —  Alvaro  Gonzales, 
Pedro  Coelho,  and  Diego  Lopes 
Pacheco — who,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
cherished  a  deadly  enmity  against  the 
Castro  family.  He  watched  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  one  day  in  the  year  135s, 
when  Pedro  was  absent  with  a  hunting 
party,  he  suddenly  appeared  with  these 
men  at  the  gates  of  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara,  at  Coimbra,  where  she  was  then 
residing,  and  summoned  her  to  his  pres¬ 
ence.  The  wretched  woman  read  his 
fatal  purpose  in  his  eyes,  and  flinging 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  clasping  his 
knees,  besought  with  tears  and  cries  for 
mercy,  or,  at  least,  some  respite  to  make 
her  peace  with  God.  The  old  king, 
savage  as  he  was,  was  not  altogether 
destitute  of  humanity  ;  he  was  moved, 
deeply  moved,  by  the  tears  of  Ifiez,  as 
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well  as  by  the  sight  of  her  innocent  in¬ 
fant  children — his  own  grandchildren, 
be  it  remembered — whom  she  presented 
to  him.  For  a  moment,  indeed,  he 
wavered  ;  but  the  villains  at  his  back 
had  now  sufficiently  compromised  them¬ 
selves  to  know  that  their ‘own  safety 
depended  on  the  death  of  Ifiez.  They 
drew  the  king  aside,  and,  remonstrating 
with  him  on  his  weakness,  at  length 
wrung  from  him  his  consent  for  the 
completion  of  the  deed.  They  then  fell 
upon  Inez,  and  despatched  her  with 
their  daggers — a  sigh,  a  groan,  and  all 
was  over. 

Pedro’s  horror  and  wrath  when  he 
heard  of  this  dastardly  assassination 
defy  description.  Nor  did  his  passion 
expend  itself  merely  in  words.  Instantly 
he  arose  in  open  revolt  against  his  father, 
and  with  fire  and  sword  laid  waste  the 
fair  and  fertile  district  that  stretches  be¬ 
tween  the  Douro  and  the  Minho.  He 
then  laid  siege,  although  unsuccessfully, 
to  Oporto,  next  to  Lisbon  the  most  im¬ 
portant  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  declared 
his  determination  to  go  on  with  the  war 
until  his  father  gave  the  assassins  up  to 
him.  Affonso  either  would  not  or  could 
not  make  the  surrender,  and  so  the  mis¬ 
erable  hostilities  continued  to  drag  on. 
At  length,  however,  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  queen  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Braga,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that,  if  Pedro 
would  lay  down  his  arms,  his  father  on 
his  part  would  banish  the  assassins  from 
his  court  and  kingdom,  and  at  the  same 
time  admit  his  son  to  the  chief  share  in 
the  government.  The  prince,  whether 
reluctantly  or  not,  agreed  to  these  terms 
and  made  peace ;  Pacheco,  Gon9ales, 
and  Coelho  took  refuge  in  Castile,  and 
Pedro  solemnly  promised  his  father  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  further  vengeance 
against  them.  But  when  Pedio  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Affonso  in  1357,  his  thirst  for  re¬ 
venge  proved  stronger  than  his  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  an  oath,  and  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  procure  from  Pedro 
of  Castile  the  surrender  of  Pacheco, 
Coelho,  and  Gon9ales,  in  exchange  for 
some  of  the  already-mentioned  Castil¬ 
ian  refugees  in  his  own  dominions. 
Pacheco,  indeed,  contrived  to  make  his 
escape  (in  a  manner  sufficiently  curious, 
but  which  it  would  take  long  to  relate), 


but  the  other  two  were,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  de¬ 
livered  into  the  custody  of  Pedro,  who, 
in  his  character  alike  of  insulted  prince 
and  of  a  lover  outraged  in  his  tenderest 
affection,  was  now  enabled  to  gratify  to 
the  fqll  his  thirst  for  blood  and  ven¬ 
geance.  Coelho  and  Gon9ales  were 
cast  into  a  dungeon  at  Santarem,  and 
torture  was  immediately  applied  to  them 
in  order  to  extort  from  their  own  lips, 
if  possible,  a  confession  of  their  crime, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  any  who  might 
have  been  their  accomplices  in  the 
planning  or  the  execution  of  it. 

Pedro  himself,  we  are  told,  was  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  torture-chamber  ;  and  when 
the  unhappy  men  could  not  be  induced, 
even  by  the  almost  intolerable  anguish 
they  suffered,  either  to  confess  their 
guilt  or  implicate  others,  he  was  so 
frenzied  with  passion  that  he  actually 
seized  a  whip,  and  with  his  own  han  i 
lashed  one  of  them,  Coelho,  across  the 
face  with  it. 

After  their  examination,  the  criminals 
were  without  loss  of  time  hurried  to 
the  scaffold,  where  agaiil  Pedro  was 
present,  and  from  his  palace  windows 
(overlooking  the  place  of  execution) 
feasted  his  eyes,  as  he  sat  at  table,  with 
their  dying  agonies.  . 

Pedro’s  next  step  was  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  avowal  of  his  marriage  with  Iffez. 
For  this  purpose  he  summoned  an 
assembly  of  the  States  at  Cantanedes,  in 
1361,  and  took  oath  before  them  that  he 
had  been  privately  wedded  to  Inez  de 
Castro  in  1354,  his  declaration  being 
confirmed  by  the  two  witnesses  of  the 
ceremony,  namely,  his  own  chamberlain 
and  the  officiating  prelate  the  Bishop  of 
Guarda.  At  the  same  time  the  papal 
bull  of  Innocent  VI.,  containing  the 
necessary  dispensation  for  the  marriage, 
was  published,  and  copies  of  it  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  country.  And 
now  follows  the  strangest  part  of  this 
most  singular  and  romantic  story. 

Immediately  ‘after  Pedro’s  avowal  of 
his  marriage,  the  corpse  of  Ifiez  was 
brought  from  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara  (where,  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  it  had  been  hastily  interred  after 
the  assassination),  and  crowned,  and 
sceptred,  and  arrayed  in  all  the  in¬ 
signia  of  royalty,  was  placed  on  a  throne 
set  by  that  of  the  king  himself.  Then 
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t^e  courtiers  and  nobility  advanced,  and 
one  by  one  kissing  the  fleshless  hand, 
swore  fealty  and  did  homage,  acknowl- 
rdgin.^  by  their  act  and  by  unanimous 
acclaim  the  departed  Iflez  as  their 
sovereign  mistress  and  the  Queen  of 
Portugal. 

It  might  not  unnaturally  be  suspected 
that  Pedro  was  impelled  to  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  act  of  disinterring  and  crown¬ 
ing  his  dead  wife,  by  a  disordered 
reason,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  an 
incident  of  an  exactly  similar  character 
is  recorded  in  connection  with  another 
and  former  king  of  Portugal,  the  famous 
Affouso  Henriquer,  who  in  like  manner 
was  lifted  from  his  tomb  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  and,  being  similarly  enthroned 
with  crown  and  sceptre,  received  the 
fealty  and  obeisance  of  the  reigning 
King  Emanuel  and  all  his  nobility. 

After  the  coronation  the  remains  of 
Ifiez  were  transferred  to  the  royal  mon¬ 
astery  of  Alcoba^a,  a  Cistercian  abbey 
founded  by  that  same  Affonso  Henri- 
quez  whom  w’e  have  just  mentioned. 
Here  Pedro  had  caused  two  great  tombs 
of  white  marble  to  be  prepared — the 
body  of  Ifiez  to  be  interred  in  the  one, 
the  other  destined  as  the  last  resting- 
place  of  himself.  These  tombs  were 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  when  the 
last  Trump  sounded  and  all  the  dead 
awoke  again  to  life,  Pedro  and  this 
woman  he  loved  might  rise  face  to  face, 
beholding  each  other  before  aught  else 
at  that  great  Awakening. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Inez  were 
celebrated  at  night  and  distinguished 
by  a  most  extraordinary,  indeed  almost 
unparalleled,  pomp  and  magnificence. 
The  corpse,  placed  on  a  sumptuous 
funeral  car,  was  borne  slowly  through 
the  night  along  the  road  leading  from 
the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  to  the 
monastery  of  Alcoba^a,  followed,  or  es¬ 
corted,  by  a  throng  of  the  nobility  of 
both  sexes,  all  displaying,  by  their 
mourning  garments,  a  real  or  simulated 
grief.  Mingling  with  these  and  lining 
either  side  of  the  road  were  an  immense 
multitude  of  spectators  holding  blazing 
torches  above  their  heads,  so  that  as  an 
old  Portuguese  chronicler  (quoted  by  Mr. 
Oswald  Crawfurd  in  his  amusing  book 
"  Portugal,  Old  and  New”)  quaintly 
puts  it,  the  body  of  Ifiez  passed  to 
us  rest  ”  along  an  avenue  lined  as  with 


all  the  stars  of  heaven.”  On  its  arrival 
at  the  monastery  of  Alcoba^a  the 
corpse  of  Ifiez  was  placed  in  its  marble 
tomb  and  above  it  was  raised  a  fair 
statue  of  her,  crowned  and  garbed  in 
the  robes  of  a  queen.  But  not  even 
here  were  the  bones  of  Ifiez  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  forever.  For  centuries, 
indeed,  they  continued  undisturbed, 
until  at  length  the  years  arrived  when 
Portugal  became  the  theatre  of  the  war 
between  the  English  and  the  first 
Napoleon.  The  great  Emperor,  as  is 
well  known,  was  wont  to  enrich  the 
Louvre  with  the  spoils  of  his  foreign 
conquests,  and  his  marshals,  following 
his  example,  ransacked  the  Peninsula 
in  every  direction  in  search  of  works  of 
art,  stripping  without  remorse  convents, 
cathedrals,  and  public  buildings  of  their 
most  priceless  chefs  cT oeuvre.  Nor  in 
these  patriotic  researches  did  they  dis¬ 
dain  to  enrich  themselves  also  with 
such  treasures  in  gold  and  plate  as  they 
could  manage  to  lay  their  hands  on. 
The  great  monastery  of  Alcoba<;a  did 
not  remain  unvisited  by  the  French 
soldiery,  and  when  they  came  they  made 
wild  work  of  it.  In  fact,  they  laid 
waste  the  place,  and  partly  impelled  by 
curiosity,  pi^tly  in  search  of  plunder, 
broke  into  and  rifled  among  others  the 
mausoleum  of  Ifiez.  With  a  truly 
shocking  brutality  they  tore  the  corpse 
from  its  coffin  and  cut  away  from  the 
skull  the  golden  hair  that  still  adhered 
to  it.  The  statue  also  was  damaged, 
though  fortunately  not  irreparably,  by 
them.  They  were  interrupted  in  the 
further  work  of  destruction  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  allied  English  and  Portu¬ 
guese  armies,  before  whom,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  fire  the  abbey,  they 
retreated. 

The  corpse  of  Inez  was  afterward 
replaced  in  its  coffin  and  restored  to  the 
tomb,  never  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
be  disturbed. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  about 
Pedro,  and  then  we  have  done.  His 
spirit  was  so  broken  by  the  death  of 
Ifiez  that  he  never,  we  are  told,  re¬ 
covered  his  natural  gayety  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  end  of  his  days  re¬ 
mained  a  gloomy  and  reserved  man. 
Before  that  great  disaster  occurred  he 
had  been  known  from  his  candor  and 
impartiality  as  ”  O  Justiceiro”  or  ”  the 
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Just  but  his  stern  treatment  of  the 
assassins,  Pedro  Coelho  and  Alvaro 
Gon9aIes  (who,  it  must  be  mentioned, 
were  executed  in  a  horribly  barbarous 
fashion),  afterward  earned  for  himself 
the  title  of  “  The  Cruel.”  He  pro¬ 
vided  munificently  for  the  personal  at¬ 
tendants  of  Ihez  ;  and  when  he  found 
that  Diego  Lopes  Pacheco,  one  of  her 
alleged  murderers  (and  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape),  was  really  guiltless  of  the 
crime,  he  not  only  pardoned  him  but 
also  restored  him  his  possessions, 
which,  as  those  of  a  traitor,  had  in  the 
usual  course  escheated  to  the  Crown. 

Pedro  died  in  1385,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  solemn  injunction  was  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
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loved  in  life,  and  from  whom  in  death 
he  would  not  be  divided. 

Such  is  the  mournful  and  impressive 
history  of  Inez  de  Castro.  Surely,  the 
page  that  tells  her  tale  is  a  living  one, 
palpitating  with  passion,  pain,  and  sor¬ 
row,  bedewed  with  tears  and  wet  with 
blood.  Her  sad  eyes  appealing  to  us 
from  that  far-off  mediaival  past  make  us 
forget  her  errors  in  her  sorrows,  nor  in¬ 
deed  could  it  have  been  a  poor  or  a 
base  nature  that  inspired  a  passion  so 
deep,  so  tragically  constant,  as  that 
which  Pedro  cherished  for  her. 

Of  Pedro  and  Ifiez,  of  these  two,  it 
may  indeed  be  said,  that  they  loved 
“not  wisely,  but  too  yitW.''— Bel¬ 
gravia. 


TITLES. 

BY  EDWARD  FREEMAN,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 


I. 

In  one  of  those  articles  on  American 
subjects  which  have  since,  with  some 
other  matter,  grown  into  a  little  book,  I 
ventured  the  saying  that  the  love  of 
titles  was  most  strongly  shown  in  our 
way  of  speaking  of  those  who  are  often 
called  the  untitled  classes.  A  man  who 
has  hitherto  been  called  simply  ”  Mr.” 
obtains  the  right  to  be  called  “  Sir”  or 
”  Lord  ;”  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  ”  title”  or  succeeded  to  a 
”  title.”  As  long  as  he  was  plain 
“Mr.”  he  was  held  not  to  have  a 
”  title.”  It  might  be  truer  to  say  that 
he  has  exchanged  a  title  which  is  not 
distinctive  and  which  means  nothing  for 
a  title  which  is  distinctive  and  which 
means  something.  The  title  of  “  Sir” 
or  ”  Lord  ”  tells  you  something  about  a 
man  ;  it  tells  you  that  he  belongs  to  a 
class  which  possesses  something  special 
to  itself,  in  any  case  formal  precedence, 
in  some  cases  substantial  privilege. 
And  it  marks  him  further  as  possessing 
such  privilege  or  precedence  by  an  un¬ 
doubted  claim,  a  claim  grounded  on 
actual  law  or  on  usage  so  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  to  be  much  the  same  as  law. 
More  definite  titles  again,  as  Duke, 
Bishop,  General,  tell  you  still  more 


about  a  man.  They  tell  you  the  exact 
rank  or  office  that  he  holds  ;  all  of  them 
are  in  their  origin,  man^  of  them  still 
are  in  practice,  strictly  official  descrip¬ 
tions.  So  with  adjective  titles,  “  Hon¬ 
orable,”  “  Right  Honorable,”  and  the 
like,  they  too  tell  us  some  fact  about  the 
man  who  bears  them,  that  he  is  a  peer’s 
son  or  a  privy  councillor.  That  is  to 
say,  none  of  these  titles  are  merely 
empty  titles  ;  they  tell  you  something  or 
another  about  the  man  to  whom  they  are 
applied.  It  is  the  plain  “  Mr.”  which 
is  the  simple  empty  title  that  tells  noth¬ 
ing.  It  tells  you  nothing  of  the  real 
position  of  the  man,  nothing  of  his  call¬ 
ing,  history,  or  descent.  It  at  most 
marks  him  as  not  belonging  to  the  very 
lowest  class  in  the  community.  Yet, 
even  sowfar  as  it  does  this,  it  is  fluctuat¬ 
ing  and  uncertain.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  who  is  to  be  called  ”  Sir,” 
”  Lord,”  or  “  Honorable  ;”  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  taste  or  opinion,  but  of  rigidly 
enforced  and  unmistakable  usage.  But 
whether  a  man  is  to  be  called  ”  Mr.,” 
or  whether  he  is  so  very  low  down  that 
the  “  Mr.”  may  be  safely  dropped,  may 
well  be  a  matter  of  taste  or  opinion. 
There  is  no  such  inflexible  rule  about  it 
as  there  is  in  the  other  cases.  In  short, 
the  higher  titles  in  every  case  tell  you 
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something  about  the  man  ;  the  “  Mr.” 
tells  you  nothing  at  all. 

Now  this  is  in  other  words  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  “  Mr.,”  which  is  so 
often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  no  title  at 
all,  is  more  distinctly  a  title,  at  any  rate 
that  it  is  more  distinctly  a  mere  empty 
title,  than  those  forms  of  speech  which 
are  commonly  looked  on  as  if  they  ex¬ 
clusively  were  titles.  A  man  is  called 
"  Mr.”  ;  a  woman  by  the  same  rule  is 
called  “  Mrs.”  or  ”  Miss,”  for  no 
reason  whatever  except  to  avoid  the  sup¬ 
posed  impropriety  of  calling  them  by 
their  simple  Christian  and  surnames. 
”  Mrs.”  and  “  Miss”  do  indeed  tell  us, 
what  "  Lady,”  in  some  of  its  uses,  does 
not  tell  us,  whether  the  bearer  of_  the 
title  is  married  or  unmarried  ;  but  that 
ii  all.  And  this  distinction  is  the  most 
modem  of  all.  ”  Mrs.”  and  “  Miss” 
are  really  the  same  title,  two  different 
corruptions  of  “  Mistress.”  That  in 
one  shape  the  title  should  imply  and  in 
the  other  should  exclude  marriage  is 
mere  accident.  The  masculine  form 
”  Master” —  whose  special  sound  of 
“  Mistei"  must  come  from  the  same 
source  as  the  invariable  sound  of  ”  Mis¬ 
tress” — tells  us  nothing,  on  this  point, 
doubtless  because  marriage  or  its  ab¬ 
sence  is  less  distinctive  and  important  in 
one  sex  than  in  the  other.  In  all  cases 
alike  the  form  is  used  simply  because  it 
is  thought  disrespectful  for  any  but  the 
most  familiar  friends  to  speak  of  a  man 
as  plain  ”  John”  or  plain  “  Smith,”  or 
of  a  woman  as  plain  “  Mary.”  The 
“  Mr.,”  “Mrs.,”  or  “  Miss,”  tells  us 
nothing  about  those  who  bear  those 
titles,  except  the  negative  fact  that  they 
do  not  hold  any  rank  or  office  which 
would  give  them  a  right  to  any  higher 
title. 

This  feeling,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  now 
universal  in  Western  Europe,  save  only 
in  Iceland.  I  cannot  speak  from  expe¬ 
rience  ;  but  I  am  told  that  in  that  island 
nobody  but  the  Governor  and  the  Bish¬ 
op  has  any  distinctive  title.  A  man  is 
plain  ”  Magnus,”  a  woman  is  plain 
"  Gunhild.”  Yet  even  there  it  is  said 
that  a  slight  distinction  is  drawn,  though 
not  one  which  involves  anything  that 
can  be  called  a  title.  It  is  more  re¬ 
spectful  to  speak  of  a  lady  by  her  pat¬ 
ronymic  as  “  Gunhild  Magnusdottar” 
than  simply  as  ”  Gunhild.”  This  an¬ 


swers  to  the  state  of  things  in  old  Rome 
as  distinguished  from  old  Greece.  No 
Roman  in  the  days  of  the  republic  or 
the  early  empire  was  called  in  any  way 
that  answered  to  “  Mr.,”  “  Sir,”  or 
”  Lord  ;”  but  there  were  distinctions  of 
respect  and  familiarity  in  the  use  of  the 
pranomen,  nornen^  and  cognomen.  1'his 
differs  from  Athens,  where  the  smallest 
man  could  not  call  the  greatest  by  any¬ 
thing  but  his  own  personal  name.  No 
one  spake  of  “  Senior”  or  ”  Dominus” 
Fabius  or  Caesar  ;  but  it  was  not  every¬ 
body  who  was  entitled  to  call  the  great 
man  Quintus  or  Gaius.  At  Athens,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  smallest  man  could 
not  call  Perikles  anything  but  Periklcs  ; 
there  was  nothing  else  to  call  him. 
Koisyra  was  a  very  fine  lady  and  gave 
herself  great  airs,  but  the  meanest 
woman  or  man  had  nothing  to  call  her 
except  Koisyra.  A  Roman  lady  under 
the  commonwealth  was  in  a  somewhat 
different  case.  She  had  really  no  per¬ 
sonal  name  at  all.  All  the  daughters  of 
every  man  of  the  Cornelian  gens  were  of 
necessity  called  Cornelia,  and  nothing 
else.  There  is  a  tradition  that  women 
had  pranomina  in  very  early  times,  of 
which  the  tales  of  .Acca  Laurentia  and 
Gaia  Caecilia  are  examples.  Hut  the 
fashion  went  out  of  use  till  Sulla,  who 
gave  his  son  the  hitherto  unheard-of 
pranomen  of  Faustus,  also  called  his 
daughter  Fausta.  In  the  early  empire 
the  custom  strengthened,  and  we  get  sis¬ 
ters  of  the  same  family  called,  one  l)ru- 
silla,  another  Livia,  another  Agrippina. 
These  were  indeed  not  strictly  prano¬ 
mina,  but  they  were  practically  used  as 
such.  The  whole  history  of  Roman 
names  is  very  curious,  but  its  details  do 
not  concern  us.  All  that  we  now  need 
bear  in  mind  is  that  in  course  of  time 
the  elaborate  system  of  Roman  nomen¬ 
clature  died  out,  and  men  and  w'omen 
stood,  each  one  with  his  or  her  single 
personal  name,  say  Gordian  and  Silvia 
the  parents  of  Gregory  the  Great,  ready 
for  a  new  system  of  surnames  and  titles 
gradually  to  grow  up. 

Still  the  difference  between  Greek 
and  Roman  usage  calls  for  a  word  or 
two.  For  the  Roman  usage,  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  Greek,  though  it  does  .not 
involve  any  use  of  titles,  is  yet  a  step  in 
that  direction  ;  it  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
same  feeling  out  of  which  the  use  of 
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titles  sprang.  We  may  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  say  that  the  less  ceremonious 
way  of  speaking  at  Athens  and  the  more 
ceremonious  way  of  speaking  at  Rome 
are  due  to  the  democratic  feelings  of 
the  one  commonwealth  and  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  feelings  of  the  other.  And  this  is 
true  in  a  sense,  though  only  in  an  in¬ 
direct  sense.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  distinction  in  this  matter 
between  the  aristocratic  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  commonwealths  of  Greece.  .As 
nobody  at  Athens  could  call  Perikles 
anything  but  Perikles,  so  nobody  at 
Corinth  could  call  Timoleon  anything 
but  Timoleon.  But  the  difference  is 
due  to  a  cause  which  had  much  to  do 
with  keeping  up  the  aristocratic  spirit 
and  aristocratic  feelings  at  Rome. 
Nothing  is  so  truly  aristocratic  as  a  sur¬ 
name,  or  more  strictly  a  gentile  name. 
No  dukedom  or  principality  is  half  so 
noble  a  thing  as  to  bear  of  good  right 
the  name  of  Papirius  or  Dandolo  or 
Montmorency.  With  all  our  notions 
about  old  families,  this  truth  has  less 
force  in  England  than  anywhere*.  We 
have  no  strictly  gentile  names,  no  nomi- 
na,  only  cognomina  of  comparatively 
late  origin.  The  gentile  system  flour¬ 
ishes  among  the  Celts  both  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Among  the  English  it 
died  out  almost  in  the  moment  of  our 
settlement  in  Britain.  In  Greece  the 
gens  was  n^ver  forgotten  ;  a  man  knew 
that  he  was  an  Alkmaiunid,  and  every¬ 
body  else  knew  it  also  ;  but  he  did  not 
always  carry  the  name  of  his^v//.r  about 
with  him,  as  the  Roman  Julius  or  Cor¬ 
nelius  did.  But  it  is  plain  that,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Rome,  the  pmnomen  was 
the  description  in  common  use.  .As 
late  as  Polybios,  we  read  of  Publius 
and  Titus  rather  than  of  Scipio  and 
Flamininus,  or  even  of  Cornelius  and 
Quinctius.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with 
ourselves  ;  the  Christian  name,  the 
usual  way  of  describing  a  man  in  early 
times,  has  been  driven  out  by  the  sur¬ 
name.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
later  use  of  the  nomen  and  cognomen  at 
Rome,  of  the  surname  in  England,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pranomen  or  Christian  name 
is  a  mark  of  the  same  feeling  which 
gives  birth  to  titles.  It  comes  of  a  wish  to 
call  a  man  by  something  less  purely  per- 
sonad  than  the  name  which  distinguishes 
him  among  his  own  kin.  We  have  not 


brought  ourselves  so  near  to  a  man  if 
we  call  him  Scipio  or  Caesar  as  if  we 
call  him  Publius  or  Gaius.  And  the 
singular  fact  of  the  pranomen  utterly 
dying  out  in  the  case  of  women  may  be 
a  further  carrying  out  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  not  respectful  to  call  a 
patrician  lady  anything  more  purely 
personal  than  Julia  or  Cornelia;  Gaia 
or  Publia  would  be  too  familiar.  There 
is  something  slightly  analogous  among 
ourselves.  A  man  has'  three  ways  of 
calling  another  man,  according  to  de¬ 
grees  of  acquaintance  ;  a  woman  has 
only  two  ways  of  calling  another  woman. 
There  is  the  threefold  choice  of  “  Mr. 
Smith,”  “  Smith,”  and  ”  John.”  But 
for  his  wife  or  daughter  there  is  nothing 
between  “  Mrs.”  or  “  Miss  Smith”  and 
”  Mary.”  No  one  addresses  a  woman, 
except  in  some  cases  of  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  as  ”  Smith.”  Hence  comes  the 
odd  phenomenon  that  wives  solemnly 
address  one  another  by  their  title  of 
”  Mrs.,”  while  their  husbands  call  one 
another  by  their  plain  surnames.  If 
they  do  not  call  one  another  ”  Mrs.,” 
they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  but 
“  Mary”  and  ”  Jane  ;”  and  their  hus¬ 
bands  do  not  call  one  another  “  John” 
and  "  Thomas.” 

Old  Greece  then  stuck  without  swerv¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  calling  every 
human  being  simply  by  his  or  her  per¬ 
sonal  name.  Ancient  Rome  swerved, 
even  modem  Iceland  has  swerved  more 
or  less  from  this  rule  by  allowing  degrees 
of  respect  to  be  marked  by  different 
uses  of  the  name  or  names  which  a  man 
bore.  Modern  England,  and  the  other 
nations  of  modern  Europe  and  America, 
have  swerved  yet  further.  That  is,  they 
have  gone  on  to  the  use  of  titles,  that  is 
to  the  use  of  some  addition  or  other  to 
a  man’s  name,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
depart  yet  more  widely  from  the  famil¬ 
iarity  of  calling  him  by  his  mete  per¬ 
sonal  name  and  nothing  else.  To  for¬ 
sake  the  man's  own  name  for  the  name 
of  his  gens  or  family,  a  name  less  per¬ 
sonal  and  which  may  so  largely  minister 
to  family  pride,  is  one  step.  To  use  an 
actual  title  instead  of  either  is  a  step 
further.  This  last  step  we  may  say  the 
elder  Greek  and  Roman  world  never 
took.  Setting  aside  the  East,  which 
might  however  supply  us  with  some  use¬ 
ful  illustrations,  the  pustom,  as  it  now 
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stands,  has  been  a  gradual  creation  of 
mediaeval  and  modern  Europe. 

Titles,  as  now  in  use,  fall  naturally 
into  three  classes.  First,  there  are  what 
we  may  call  descriptive  titles,  titles 
which,  in  themselves  and  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  use  of  language,  tell  you  something 
about  the  man.  'I’hey  directly  mark  his 
rank  or  office  ;  as  rank  grew  out  of 
office,  they  all  at  first  simply  expressed 
office.  But  titles  of  office  have  come  so 
largely  to  be  given  to  men  who  do  not 
actually  discharge  the  office  that  the 
notion  of  office  has  in  many  cases  passed 
out  of  sight  altogether.  In  other  cases 
it  still  keeps  its  force.  The  Duke  no 
longer  necessarily  commands  armies. 
The  Earl  no  longer  necessarily  governs 
a  shire.  The  Marquess  no  longer 
necessarily  guards  a  frontier.  Indeed, 
as  regards  the  Duke  and  the  Marquess, 
we  may  say  that  their  titles  in  their  later 
use,  as  expressing  degrees  in  the  peerage, 
never  had  any  practical  meaning  in 
England.  Dux  was  in  old  times  a  com¬ 
mon  Latin  translation  of  the  English 
Ealdorman  or  Eorl,  and,  at  a  later  time, 
we  had  practical  marquesses  in  the 
Lords-marchers.  But  the  titles  of  Duke 
and  Marquess,  as  now  use*,  came  in 
ready-made  from  the  continent  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  mere  honorary 
titles  devised  to  express  a  rank  higher 
than  that  of  the  ancient  English  Earl. 
But  they  had  been  practical  titles,  ex¬ 
pressing  real  office,  in  other  countries 
at  earlier  times.  The  Earl  himself  had, 
by  the  time  dukes  and  marquesses  came 
in,  become  an  officer  as  nominal  as 
themselves  ;  but  the  fact  that  he  had 
once  been  a  real  officer  could  hardly 
have  been  forgotten.  The  official  earl¬ 
dom,  or  some  traces  of  it,  lived  on  long, 
and  died  out  slowly.  The  Knight 
again.  Rider  ^  Chantlier,  Miles  ^  has 
largely  fallen  away  from  his  duty  of 
fighting  his  lord’s  battles  on  horseback. 
But  his  original  business  is  not  so  utterly 
forgotten  as  that  of  his  superiors  in 
rank.  The  mere  fact  that  some  kinds 
of  knighthood  are  looked  on  in  some 
cases  as  a  little  out  of  place  is  proof 
enough  that  the  older  notion  of  knight¬ 
hood  lives  on  at  least  as  a  survival. 

Titles  of  hereditary  peerage,  one  may 
say,  have  long  worked  themselves  out 
of  all  official,  and  therefore  out  of  all 
professional  character.  Only  of  late 


there  has  been  something,  like  the  re¬ 
vival  of  a  kind  of  professional  peerage 
in  the  persons  of  certain  of  the  law- 
lords.  We  have  now  some  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  whose  position  is 
not  exactly  the  same  either  as  the  purely 
official  peerage  of  the  bishop  or  as  the 
purely  hereditary  peerage  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  lord.  But  this  modern  change 
hardly  affects  the  class.  The  titles  of 
the  temporal  peer  have  become  mere 
titles  of  honor.  They  are  official  only 
so  far  as  a  peerage  is  in  itself  an  heredi¬ 
tary  office  ;  they  are  not  official  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  titles  of  an  ancient 
duke  who  commanded  an  army,  or  an 
ancient  marquess  who  guarded  a 
frontier,  were  official.  But,  though 
mere  titles  of  honor,  they  are  not  bare 
titles  ;  they  are  still  descriptive  ;  they 
still  tell  you  something  about  their 
bearers  ;  they  at  least  tell  you  the  rank 
which  they  bear.  They  therefore  do 
what  plain  “  Mr.” — whose  bearer  may 
be  either  a  small  tradesman  or  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  a  dukedom — does  not 
do.  In  short,  while  plain  ”  Mr.”  is  a 
mere  title,  a  mere  shift  to  avoid  the 
simple  use  of  the  personal  name, 
”  Duke,”  though  a  title,  is  net  a  mere 
title  ;  for  it  makes  known  a  fact. 

The  history  of  each  title,  if  treated  in 
detail,  would  bring  out  a  vast  deal  of 
curious  matter  for  which  we  have  no 
space  now.  At  a  few  of  the  main  points 
we  have  glanced.  And  there  are  some 
singularities  in  the  use  of  each  which 
are  worth  noticing.  The  forms  “  Lord 
Marquess,”  “  Lord  Viscount,”  seem 
now  to  have  gone  quite  out  of  use  ;  but 
they  have  done  so  within  living  memory. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anybody 
ever  spoke  in  the  same  way  of  “  Lord 
Earl,”  and  assuredly  no  one  ever  so 
spoke  of  “  Lord  Baron.”  ”  Lord 
Marquess”  was,  I  suspect,  simply  meant 
to  distinguish  the  Marquess  himself  from 
the  “  Lady  Marquess  ;”  for  the  form  of 
”  Marchioness”  is  much  younger.  It  is 
like  the  modem  French  “  Imp^ratrice” 
for  the  older  ”  Emp>eresse.”  The  Lord 
Marquess  needed  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Lady  Marquess,  just  as  Lord 
Francis  or  Frances  needed  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  Lady  Francis  or  Frances, 
before  Francesco  and  Francesca  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  English  spelling.  “  Lord 
Viscount,”  I  fancy,  was  meant  to  dis- 
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tinguish  the  Vieecomes  who  was  a  peer 
from  the  Vicfcomes  who  was  not,  namely 
the  Sheriff.  But  the  Earl  needed  not 
to  be  thus  distinguished  from  any  other 
bearer  of  his  title  nor  from  his  own  wife. 
But  mark  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Earl 
is  shown  by  his  wife  having  no  English 
title  ;  the  Earl's  wife  was  simply  "  the 
Earl’s  wife,”  till  comitissa^  countess,  came 
in  with  the  Normans.  ”  Lord  Vis¬ 
count”  also,  if  my  explanation  of  it  is 
correct,  shows  the  growth  of  the  feeling 
which  has  come,  sometimes  inaccurately, 
to  connect  the  title  of  ”  Lord”  with 
peerage.  One  of  our  oddest  singulari¬ 
ties  in  these  matters  is  the  way  in  which, 
in  informal  language,  all  ranks  of  the 
peerage  under  the  highest  are  jumbled 
together  under  the  common  form  of 
Lord  and  I.ady.  In  the  lowest  rank  of 
peerage,  that  of  Baron,  the  formal 
description  is  in  truth  never  heard,  ex¬ 
cept  either  in  very  formal  language  in¬ 
deed  or  where  a  woman  holds  a  barony 
in  her  own  right.  The  Baron  alone, 
among  the  ranks  of  peerage,  can  hardly 
be  called  official,  except  so  far  as  peer¬ 
age  itself  is  an  office.  His  title  rather 
marks  a  rank  or  class  than  an  office  ;  it 
does  not  at  once  point  out  even  the 
memory  of  distinct  functions,  like  those 
of  the  Duke,  the  Marquess,  and  the 
Earl. 

But,  setting  aside  the  Baron,  we  see 
that  all  the  other  titles  of  peerage  are  in 
their  origin  strictly  official,  though  some 
of  them  never  had  any  official  meaning 
in  England.  Earl  once  described  a 
man’s  duties  just  as  plainly  as  Bishop 
and  Justice  do  still.  The  real  cause  of 
the  difference  is  simply  that  the  office 
•  of  earl  gradually  became  hereditary, 
which  the  offices  of  bishop  and  justice 
never  did.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
Prince  ?  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  fashion  of  calling  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  king  Prince  and  I^rincess  is 
a  very  modern  fashion  indeed,  which 
came  in  only  with  the  illustrious  House 
of  Hanover.  To  be  quite  safe,  it  might 
be  better  to  say  the  fashion  of  calling 
them  princes  while  they  are  alive.  It 
would  need  some  research  to  say  how 
soon  they  began  to  be  called  princes 
after  they  were  dead.  For  to  this  day 
some  people  who  are  not  princes  while 
they  are  alive  become  princes  when 
they  are  dead.  No  one  speaks  or 


thinks  of  a  living  duke  or  marquess 
as  a  prince  ;  but  he  becomes  a  prince  in 
the  mouth  of  the  herald  when  his  style 
is  proclaimed  at  his  funeral.  And  to 
speak  of  ”  princes”  vaguely  as  a  class  is 
another  thing  from  calling  this  and  that 
king’s  son  “  Prince  A.”  or  B.  This 
last  is  certainly  most  modern.  The  old 
title  of  .'Etheling  barely  survived  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  when  that  died 
out,  no  other  came  in  its  place.  A 
king’s  sons  and  daughters  were  vaguely 
Dominus,  Damina,  Sir,  Lord,  I.ady. 
There  is  no  more  stupid  confusion  of 
history  than  to  carry  the  modern  fashion 
back  into  times  when  it  was  unknown, 
to  speak,  for  instance,  of  Earl  John  in 
Richard*  the  First’s  time  as  “Prince 
John.”  Even  as  late  as  George  the 
Second’s  day,  plain  Englishmen  talked 
of  “  Lady  Caroline”  and  “  Lady 
Emily,”  while  courtiers  talked  of 
”  Princess  Caroline”  and  “  Princess 
Amelia.”  But  the  eldest  son  and  the 
eldest  daughter,  that  is  those  among  the 
king’s  children  who  enjoy  certain  privi¬ 
leges  by  law,  stand  on  a  different  foot¬ 
ing.  The  eldest  daughter  was  certainly 
called  ”  Princess”  long  before  her 
sisters,  and  she  was  probably  so  called 
by  a  kind  of  analogy  with  her  eldest 
brother.  He  of  course  is  really  Prince, 
at  least  in  theory.  Prince  of  the 
Dominion  of  Wales.  At  least  it  is  usual 
for  his  father  so  to  create  him  ;  he  is 
not  Prince  of  Wales  by  actual  right  of 
birth,  as  he  is  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

The  higher  titles  then,  from  Prince  to 
Viscount,  are  official  titles  which  have 
lost  their  official  meaning.  But  they  are 
still  descriptive  ;  they  still  tell  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  man  who  bears  them. 
Other  titles  in  the  law,  the  Church,  the 
army,  are  still  strictly  official.  ”  Mr. 
Justice  A.,”  ”  Colonel  B.,”  and 

”  Archdeacon  C.,”  tell  you  at  once 
what  office  a  man  holds,  and  the  title  is 
never  given  to  any  man  who  does  not  hold 
the  office.  The  only  difference  is  that 
we  still  say  "  Mr.  Justice,”  while  we  do 
not  say  “  Mr.  Colonel,”  and  no  longer 
say  ”  Mr.  Archdeacon,”  except  in  the 
vocative.  The  French  idiom,  more 
consistently,  would  put  “  Monsieur”  be 
fore  all,  as  it  does  before  anything  else, 
higher  or  lower.  There  is  “  M.  le 
Due”  and  there  is  ”  M.  le  Cur6,”  to 
say  nothing  of  ”  MM.  les  Ouvriers.” 
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With  us  the  question  is,  which  among 
ofHcial  descriptions  shall  be  stuck  be¬ 
fore  a  man's  surname  by  way  of  titles, 
and  which  shall  not.  German  and 
American  usage  unties  this  knot  by  call¬ 
ing  every  man  who  has  the  slightest 
shadow  of  official  rank  by  its  official 
description.  Everybody  is  Judge, 
Colonel,  Professor,  or  something  or 
other.  English  usage  is  fluctuating  and 
inconsistent.  Polite  practice  has  de¬ 
creed  the  extinction  of  many  titles  or 
^//<M/-titles  which  still  linger  on  un¬ 
tutored  lips.  On  the  other  hand,  mod¬ 
em  usage  has  called  some  into  being 
which  were  unheard  of  in  the  youth  of 
men  who  are  not  yet  old.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  natural  tendency  of  rnankiqd  to  call 
everybody  by  his  calling  or  office. 
“  Squire,”  ”  Parson,”  “  Lawyer,” 
‘‘  Farmer,*’  have  not  quite  ceased  to  be 
used  in  this  way.  I  have  heard  a  man 
described  quite  seriously  as  ”  Barber 
A.”  This  formula  is  quite  distinct 
from  another  and  an  older  one  which 
played  a  great  part  in  the  formation  of 
surnames.  The  forms  ”  John  taylor,’’ 
”  William  cook,”  and  a  crowd  of 
others,  grew  directly  into  the  surnames 
Taylor  and  Cook.  The  formula  is  in¬ 
deed  the  same  as  the  old  ”  Cnut  King,” 
“  Harold  Earl  ;”  but  that  style  went 
out  very  early  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
offices.  It  was  only  the  lesser  official 
callings  that  were  left  to  form  surnames  ; 
and  a  further  change  placed  the  lesser 
description  also  before  the  name. 
Among  more  modern  descriptions,  one 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  seems  to 
have  as  great  a  dislike  to  be  called 
counsellors  as  the  other  has  to  be  called 
attorneys  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  very  long 
since  “  Attorney  A.”  was  in  common 
use,  and  ”  Counsellor  B.”  was  not  only 
in  common  use,  but  had,  one  would  have 
thought,  rather  a  stately  sound.  ”  Mr. 
Serjeant”  abides,  as  the  description  of 
a  class  of  men  who  seem  likely  to  die 
out ;  but  the  Queen’s  Counsel  is  never 
distinguished  by  anything  before  his 
name,  but  only  by  letters  after  it. 
”  Alderman  A.”  is  in  use  everywhere  ; 
but  we  never  talk  of  ”  Mayor  B.,”  as 
they  do  in  America,  except  sometimes 
in  the  case  of  a  deceased  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  This  is  perhaps  because  the 
office  of  alderman  is  more  abiding  than 
that  of  mayor.  On  the  whole,  if  we 


look  to  letters  or  novels  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  descrip¬ 
tions  of  office  and  calling  were  far  more 
generally  in  use  as  titles  than  they  are 
now.  That  is  to  say,  the  practice  of 
England  then  came  nearer  than  it  does 
now  to  the  present  practice  of  Germany 
and  America.  ; 

But  the  present  age  has  quite  restored 
the  balance  in  one  department,  namely, 
the  ecclesiastical  one.  A  venerable 
and  memorable  man  died  not  long  ago 
who  had  for  years  been  a  living  protest 
against  modern  changes  in  this  matter. 
All  the  world  has  heard  of  “  Dr. 
Pusey.”  Did  any  man  ever  hear  of 
“Canon  Pusey,”  or  “  Professor  Pusey  ?” 
The  words  “  Professor  Pusey”  may  be 
found  in  a  forgotten  pamphlet  by  one 
who  was  anxious  to  be  called  “  Pro¬ 
fessor”  himself ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
words  “Canon  Pusey”  appeared,  for 
the  first  time  of  their  use  by  human  lips 
or  a  human  pen,  in  one  newspaper  re¬ 
port  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  funeral.  In  this 
there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  Dr.  Pusey  ; 
he  was  simply  the  last  survivor  of  his 
generation  ;  his  contemporaries  were 
always  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as  Dr. 
Bull,  Dr.  Barnes,  and  the  like.  But 
their  successors  are  now  called,  quite 
jauntily,  “  Canon  A.”  and  “  Canorl  B.” 
It  is  always  Canon,  one  may  remark, 
rather  than  “  Professor.”  It  was  an 
amusing  and  unconscious  mark  of  change 
to  see  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper  that 
the  life  of  “  Dr.  Pusey”  w-as  in  writing 
by  “  Canon  Liddon.”  The  author  of 
the  biography  is,  or  lately  was,  just  like 
its  subject,  at  once  doctor,  canon,  and 
professor  ;  but  it  did  not  come  into  the 
newspaper-writer’s  head  to  inflict  on  the 
elder  man  the  style  of  yesterday  which 
he  did  inflict  on  the  younger.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  strange  result  of  lessening  the 
number  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  stalls 
that,  ever  since  that  change,  the  land 
has  swarmed  with  canons  as  it  never  did 
in  any  earlier  age.  The  capitular  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  foundations  used  to  be 
called  prebendaries  ;  but  nobody  talked 
of  “  Prebendary  A.;”  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  be  “  Mr.”  or  “  Dr.,”  as  might 
happen.  Now  their  style  is  “  Canon,” 
and  every  one  of  them  is  called 
“  Canon”  this  or  that.  A  witty  canon 
of  St.  Paul’s,  a  learned  prebendary  of 
St.  Peter’s,  would  have  thought  it 
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strange  to  be  called  “  Canon  Smith” 
and  ”  Prebendary  Milman  their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  all  ”  Canon”  this  and  that. 
But  it  is  only  now  and  then  that 
”  Canon  A.  and  B.,’’  whom  we  stumble 
upon  daily,  hold  any  such  historic  post 
as  those  held  by  a  Pusey,  a  Milman,  or 
a  Sydney  Smith.  Such  a  canon  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  a  brand-new  creation 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  honorary 
canon  of  Manchester  or  Liverpool. 
Nay,  minor  canons  and  priest  vicars,  if 
they  do  not  call  themselves  ”  Canon 
B.,”  are  sometimes  well  pleased  if  any¬ 
body  else  will  call  them  so.  The  dis¬ 
ease  has  even  spread  to  an  ancient  and 
highly  honorable  class,  the  prebendaries 
or  non-residentiary  canons  of  the  old 
foundations.  They  cannot  be  left  be¬ 
hind  all  the  rest,  and  they,  too,  figure 
sometimes  as  “Canon  A.,”  sometimes 
as  “  Prebendary  B.”  Some  of  them 
perhaps  deserve  the  nick-name.  I  have 
heard  an  old-foundation  prebendary 
speak  of  himself  on  a  public  platform  as 
an  “  honori.ry  canon.”  The  climax  of 
all  is  when,  not  a  simple  canon  but  a 
dignitary  of  some  ancient  church,  say  a 
Precentor  of  Lincoln  or  a  Chancellor  of 
Lichfield,  stoops  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
ruck,  like  the  last  honorary  canon  from 
Newcastle. 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  see  why  one 
clergyman  should  be  spoken  of  as 
“  Canon  A.”  while  his  neighbor  is  not 
spoken  of  as  “  Rector  B.”  By  the  Ger¬ 
man  or  American  rule  both  should  be 
spoken  of  by  their  office  ;  by  English 
usage  till  a  few  years  back,  both  should 
be  satisfied  with  “’Dr.”  or  “Mr.” 
There  are  plenty  of  ways  of  letting  out 
that  a  man  is  a  canon  or  a  rector  be¬ 
sides  binding  the  description  of  his  office 
as  a  frontlet  on  his  brow.  A  layman 
who  has  no  ambition  to  proclaim  at 
every  moment  of  his  life  either  that  he 
holds  some  local  office  or  that  some  hono¬ 
rary  compliment  has  been  paid  to  him, 
finds  it  hard  to  enter  into  the  fancy  for 
being  called  “  Canon,’’  especially  when 
the  man  so  called  is  not  a  real  and  full 
canon,  but  only  some  kind  of  canon 
with  a  difference.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  title  is  very  dear  to  the  clerical 
mind,  dear  above  all  to  the  mind  of 
honorary  canons.  I  heard  one  of  their 
clerical  brethren  the  other  day,  not  to 
be  sure  a  canon  himself,  speak  somewhat 


scornfully  of  some  who  “love  to  be 
called  of  men.  Canon,  canon.”  In  our 
present  survey  the  matter  only  concerns 
us  in  so  far  as  the  variety  of  usage  and 
the  change  of  usage  illustrate  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  English  practice  in  this  mat¬ 
ter..  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  along  with  this  remarkable  flight 
of  canons  in  the  Church,  there  has  come 
a  no  less  remarkable  flight  of  professors 
in  the  Universities  and  elsewhere. 
They  have  so  often  to  be  spoken  of  that 
they  cannot  always  be  written  at  full 
length.  In  the  pages  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  for  instance,  “  Prof.  A.”  is  ever 
disputing  with  “  Prof.  B.”  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  new-fangled  kinds  of  profes¬ 
sors,  just  as  there  are  new-fangled  kinds 
of  canons,  and  the  new-fangled  kinds 
may  perhaps  like  to  be  called  “  Profes¬ 
sor.”  But  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a  real 
professor  in  an  ancient  university,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  known  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  some  branch  of  knowledge,  whose 
name,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be 
enough,  should  care  to  be  labelled  in  this 
.sort,  like  an  ambitious  minor  canon. 
Anyhow  the  practice  is  spreading.  The 
most  sensible  professors,  like  the  most 
sensible  canons,  say  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  called  “Professor;”  but 
people  call  them  “  Professor”  all  the 
same. 

There  are  also,  in  our  more  minute 
dealings  with  ecclesiastical  and  academi¬ 
cal  dignitaries,  one  or  two  delicate  ob¬ 
servances,  which  are  apt  to  puzzle 
strangers.  I  remember  the  odd  effect 
of  a  letter  to  the  head  of  a  college  in 
Oxford,  addressed,  in  the  way  that  in 
America  is  polite,  to  “President  A.” 
We  never  say  “  President  A.”  We 
may  say  Mr.  or  Dr.  A.,  or  “  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  ”  such  a  college,  according  to 
circumstances  ;  but  “  President  A.”  on 
no  account.  That  is  as  long  as  he  is 
alive  ;  for,  in  showing  the  buildings  of 
the  college,  we  should  say  that  such  'a 
part  was  built  by  “  President  B.”  This 
is  of  course  simply  for  shortness,  to  say 
that  A.  B.  built  the  building  and  that 
A.  B.  was  President.  But  we  con¬ 
stantly  say  “  Archdeacon  A.”  He  is 
never  cut  down  to  Mr.  or  Dr.,  and  it 
is  only  in  rather  formal  language  that 
we  say  “  The  Archdeacon  of  ”  such  a 
place.  But  the  Dean  is  always  “  The 
Dean  of”  so-and-so  ;  unless  when,  as  in 
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a  review,  he  has  to  be  mentioned  several 
times  and  the  full  description  becomes 
wearisome.  Then  he  may  sink  into 
“  Dean  A.”  or  even  “  Dr.  This 

may  be  because  the  Dean  commonly 
stands  by  himself  in  the  diocese,  while 
of  archdeacons  there  commonly  are 
several.  The  last  new  thing  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  titles  is  the  “  Bishop  Designate.” 
Or  rather  he  is  not  the  last  new  thing, 
for  several  still  newer  things  have  been 
formed  after  his  likeness,  down  even  to 
a  “  Curate  Designate.”  The  “Bishop 
Designate”  is  a  creature  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  I  perfectly  well  remember  his 
beginnings.  Some  publisher  was  adver¬ 
tising  the  writings  of  a  clergyman 
named,  but  not  yet  consecrated,  to  some 
Irish  or  colonial  see.  His  proper  de¬ 
scription  of  course  was  ”  Bishop-elect 
but  the  advertiser  fancied  that  there 
could  not  be  a  Bishop-elect  where  there 
was  only  one  elector,  so  he  invented  the 
name  of  “Bishop  Designate.”  The 
thing  took  ;  only  the  name  presently 
changed  its  meaning.  It  is  now  used  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  English  bishop 
to  express  a  stage  earlier  than  “  Bishop- 
elect,”  a  stage  namely  when  no  legal  or 
ecclesiastical  step  has  yet  been  taken  to 
make  him  into  a  bishop.  The  Bishop 
Designate  is  one  who  has  simply  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
which  as  yet  makes  no  difference  what¬ 
ever  in  his  actual  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
position,  though  it  certainly  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  he  will  before  long 
be  recommended  by  the  Crown,  elected 
by  the  chapter,  and  confirmed  and  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Metropolitan.  Long 
before  even  the  first  of  those  steps  has 
been  taken,  people  now  call  him  “  Bish¬ 
op  Designate”  quite  gravely,  as  if  it 
were  an  established  legal  or  canonical 
description,  instead  of  the  device  of  an 
advertiser  not  many  years  back.  I  have 
seen  the  nickname  used  in  a  formal  uni¬ 
versity  notice,  and  I  saw  the  other  day 
in  the  Court  Circular  something  about 
the  ”  Dean  of  Windsor  Designate.” 
The  oddest  thing  of  all  was  a  serious 
discussion  in  a  newspaper  as  to  “  the 
legal  status  of  a  Bishop  Designate,”  as 
if  there  really  was  such  a  creature  in 
rerum  natura. 

And  now  comes  the  case  of  the  wives 
of  those  persons,  great  and  small,  who 
bear  titles  which  are  or  were  names  of 


office.  In  England  we  are  rather  hard 
upon  them.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  the  English  Earl  has  no  English 
woman  of  like  title  to  accompany  him  ; 
he  is  accompanied  by  a  French  Coun¬ 
tess.  He  thus  stands  distinguished 
from  the  Duke  and  the  Viscount,  who 
are  themselves  French  as  well  as  their 
wives.  The  truth  is  that  no  purely 
English  title  of  office  has  or  ever  had  a 
feminine  form.  In  early  times  it  never 
came  into  any  man's  head  that  a  man’s 
purely  official  position  could  be  shared 
by  his  wife.  Let  us  begin  at  the  top. 
The  King’s  wife  was  called  Regitm  in 
Latin  from  the  beginning  ;  but  there  is 
no  English  word  answering  to  Regina  ; 
we  have  not,  and  never  had,  any  word 
like  the  German  Kdnigin.  The  Queen 
is  simply  queen  (r«r«),  woman,  wife 
— the  highest  of  wives  in  her  husband's 
kingdom.  So  the  earl’s  wife  was  simply 
the  earl’s  wife  ;  the  Norman  style  of 
Countess  came  in  to  fill  up  what  was 
now  thought  a  defect.  So  with  all 
strictly  English  titles,  Knight,  Sheriff, 
Portrea'e,  Alderman.  They  have  no 
feminines  ;  in  most  cases  the  wife  does 
not  share  her  husband’s  dignity.  But 
the  Mayor,  bearing  a  French  title,  has 
his  Mayoress,  just  as  the  Duke  has  his 
Duchess.  The  Mayoress  is  a  singular  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  almost  universal  law  that 
any  dignity  which  still  remains  really 
official  is  not  shared  by  the  wife.  A 
newly-appointed  Lord  Chancellor  takes 
his  place  above  dukes  ;  his  wife,  the 
junior  baroness,  is  far  from  taking  her 
place  above  duchesses.  Indeed  his 
place  would  be  exactly  the  same  were 
he  not  created  a  peer  at  all,  so  that  his 
wife  would  remain  the  wife  of  a  mere 
knight  or  esquire.  Great  is  the  abiding 
dignity  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  ; 
greater  still  the  passing  dignity  of  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county.  But  their  wives 
have  no  share  in  their  glories  ;  they  re¬ 
main  the  wives  of  esquires,  gentlemen 
by  coat- armor,  or  gentlemen  by  profes¬ 
sion,  as  may  happen.  It  is  certainly 
striking  that,  while  a  duke  yields  prece¬ 
dence  to  an  archbishop,  the  archbishop’s 
.wife,  if  she  be  simply  the  archbishop’s 
wife,  ought  to  yield  precedence  to  the 
daughters  of  a  knight.  But  this  ex¬ 
treme  case  is  the  natural  carrying  out  of 
a  law  from  which  the  Mayoress  alone 
has  contrived  to  set  herself  free.  How 
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she  found  the  means  to  obtain  this  free¬ 
dom,  it  IS  for  municipal  antiquaries  to 
tell  us. 

Now  in  this  matter  we  stand  opposed 
to  the  practice  both  of  Germany  and  of 
America.  The  language  which  has 
made  a  feminine  for  Konig  has  made  a 
feminine  for  most  lesser  titles.  There 
isa  “  Frau  Professorin,”  just  as  there  is, 
or  was,  a  "  Madame  la  Marechale.  ” 
American  practice,  unable  to  coin 
feminines  with  the  same  ease,  gives  us 
“  Mrs.  Senator”  and  ”  Mrs.  Professor.” 
Such  descriptions  are  not  now  thought 
polite  in  England.  But  I  suspect  that 
they  are  simply  obsolete.  It  might  be 
worth  the  while  of  some  one  who  has  time 
for  such  minute  researches  to  find  out 
when  they  came  in  and  when  they  died 
out. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with 
titles,  great  and  small,  all  of  which  were 
in  their  origin  strictly  official.  And  we 
have  been  dealing  with  titles  all  of 
which  take  a  substantive  shape.  But 
we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
substantives,  and  the  subject  of  adjec¬ 
tive  titles  we  have  not  touched  at  all. 
Another  time  we  may  find  something  to 
say  on  both  classes,  both  the  titles 
which  are  not  strictly  official  and  the 
adjective  titles  or  honorary  epithets. 
Nor  must  we  forget  a  class  perhaps 
more  curious  than  either,  what  we  may 
cAll  titles  of  circumlocution.  All  these 
have  something  in  common  with  one 
another,  and  distinct  from^hat  class  of 
titles  which  in  the  beginning  were 
simple  descriptioi  s  ^f  office. 

II. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  some 
classes  of  titles  distinct  from  those 
which  are  strictly  official.  One  of  those 
classes  however,  though  its  origin  seems 
to  be  different  from  that  of  the  strictly 
official  titles,  has  much  in  common 
with  them.  These  are  the  titles  which 
express  a  rank  or  relation  rather  than  an 
office,  but  which  agree  with  the  titles  of 
office  in  being  substantives  put  before 
the  name.  Of  these  we  have  two  in 
England  the  use  of  which  always  puz¬ 
zles  foreigners.  One  of  them  is  of  the 
purest  English  birth.  The  other,  hard 
as  Frenchmen  now  find  it  to  use  it 
rightly,  is  in  its  origin  distinctly 
French.  I  mean  the  titles  of  Lord  and 


Sir.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
Lord  is  pure  English,  the  ancient 
hlaford.  while  Sir  is  one  of  the  endless 
forms  of  Senior.  The  two  ma,j'  pass  as 
the  English  and  French  translation  of 
one  another.  But  in  modern  use  they 
have  parted  off  a  good  deal.  Sir  at 
first  sight  seems  to  ^  inferior  to  Lord, 
and,  strictly  as  a  title,  it  is  so  ;  but,  as 
a  mode  of  address,  it  is  the  special  pos¬ 
session  of  those  for  whom  lord  is  now 
thought  too  lowly.  One  point  needs  to 
be  specially  insisted  on,  that  the  title  of 
lord  has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do 
with  peerage.  All  peers  are  lords,  but 
there  are  many  lords  who  are  not  peers. 
The  King’s  Chancellor,  his  Treasurer, 
his  Chamberlain,  his  High  Admiral,  the 
President  of  his  Privy  Council,  certain 
of  the  higher  Judges,  all  English  Judges 
when  actually  on  the  bench,  Scottish 
Judges  at  all  times.  Lieutenants  of 
counties,  the  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
his  Deputy,  the  Mayors  of  London  and 
York,  the  Provosts  of  several  Scottish 
cities,  the  Rectors  of  Scottish  Univer¬ 
sities,  the  \ounger  sons  of  dukes  and 
marejuesses,  all  these  are  lords  by  some 
rule,  by  law  or  by  courtesy,  many  of 
them  without  being  peers,  and,  when 
they  are  peers,  without  any  reference  to 
their  peerage.  A  bishop’s  title  of  lord 
has  not,  as  many  people  fancy,  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  peerage  ;  it  belongs 
equally  to  bishops  who  have  seats  in 
Parliament  and  to  bishops  who  have  not. 
Some  such  title,  Dominus,  Monseigneur, 
Despoils,  is  given  to  bishops  every¬ 
where.  We  have  even  corporate  lords. 
The  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Commissioners  for  executing  the  offices 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Lord  High 
Admiral,  are  “  my  lords”  collectively  ; 
and,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  the  man 
himself,  though  he  be  not  called  Lord 
A.  or  B.,  is  called  “  a  lord”  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Admiralty.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Scottish  form  laird  has  stuck 
so  much  more  closely  than  any  of  these 
to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  that 
people  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  the 
same  word.  The  English  lord  of  the 
manor  indeed  abides,  but  his  lordship  is 
much  less  prominent  than  that  of  his 
Scottish  brother,  and  he  is  at  least 
never  addressed  by  his  lordly  title. 
”  Sir,”  as  every  one  knows,  when  used 
as  a  title,  as  distinguished  from  a  mode 
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of  address,  is  now  confined  to  knights, 
including  of  course  the  hereditary 
knight,  the  baronet.  But  it  had 
formerly  a  wider  use  ;  it  belonged  to 
priests  as  well  as  to  knights  ;  in  the 
Universities  Sir  in  English,  Dominus  in 
Latin,  was  the  title  of  a  bachelor  of  arts, 
a  trace  of  which  is  seen  yearly  in  the 
Cambridge  tripos,  where  printers  have  a 
tendency  to  turn  the  traditional  Ds  into 
Dr.  In  this  last  case  Sir  is  attached  to 
the  surname,  while  in  every  other  case  it 
cleaves  inseparably  to  the  Christian 
name,  and  does  not  complain  if  the  sur¬ 
name  is  cast  aside.  So  it  was  with  its 
old  Italian  forms  Ser  and  Messer  ;  so  it 
is  with  the  Spanish  Don,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Dominus,  as  Sir  is  of  Senior. 
But  Monsieur  and  Monseigneur,  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  word  as  the  English  and 
Italian  title,  are  used  in  a  different  way. 

Now  these  titles  of  Sir  and  Lord  can 
hardly  be  called  titles  of  office.  They 
express  a  rank  or  a  relation  rather  than 
an  office  in  the  strict  sense.  They  are 
largely  titles  of  compliment.  They 
differ  from  the  plain  “  Mr.”  with  which 
we  set  out  in  that  they  do  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  man  who  bears  them. 
But  they  tell  it  only  in  a  secondary  and 
indirect  way,  by  use  and  association 
rather  than  by  clear  description.  They 
do  not  give  us  his  direct  definition,  as  a 
man’s  definition  is  given  when  he  is 
called  King,  Earl,  Bishop,  or  Captain. 
If  a  knight  were  called  “  Knight  A.,”  it 
would  be  a  direct  title  of  office,  so  far 
as  knighthood  can  be  called  an  office  ; 
but  “  Sir  A.”  is  rather  a  mere  title  of 
compliment  to  which  knights  have  a 
light  by  usage.  In  fact  “  Lord”  and 
“  Sir,”  with  their  feminines  “  Lady” 
and  ”  Dame,”  come  much  nearer  than 
the  other  class  of  titles,  to  plain  “  Mr.,” 
“  Mrs.,”  and  “  Miss.”  Instead  of 
plain  John,  a  man  is  called  Mr.  John, 
Sir  John,  or  Lord  John.  He  is  called 
in  each  way  according  to  certain  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  which  do  practically  tell  us 
something  about  him  ;  but  they  do  not 
tell  it  in  the  same  direct  way  as  King 
John,  Earl  John,  and  Bishop  John. 

Titles  of  this  kind  seem  to  come  from 
the  practice  of  self-abasement  grafted  on 
the  relation  which  bound  a  man  to  his 
lord  in  the  strict  sense.  By  self-abase¬ 
ment  I  mean  the  custom,  characteristi¬ 
cally  but  not  exclusively  oriental,  by 


which  a  man  in  speaking  to  another, 
ostentatiously  sets  himself  down  and 
sets  up  the  man  to  whom  he  is  speaking. 
We  arc  familiar  with  this  in  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  ;  the  patriarch, 
full  of  Eastern  hospitality,  greets  the 
passing  stranger  as  his  lord,  and  calls 
himself  the  passing  stranger’s  servant. 
But  we  do  exactly  the  same  thing, 
though  we  hardly  think  of  it,  not  only 
when  we  sign  ourselves  anybody’s 
“obedient  servant,”  but  when  we  call 
anybod)',  not  only  “  my  lord,”  but 
simple  ”  sir.”  Still  neither  we  nor  the 
patriarchs  go  quite  so  far  as  those 
nations  in  whose  tongue  the  pronoun 
ego  has  no  place,  but  who  use  in  its 
stead  “little  man,”  “thief,”  or  some 
other  title  of  self-disparagement.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  we  find  nothing  of 
this  in  the  old  Greek  or  Italian  common¬ 
wealths.  The  mediaeval  and  modern  in¬ 
stances  grow  out  of  the  old  Teutonic  re¬ 
lation  between  a  man  and  his  lord,  the 
relation  of  homage  {hominium,  horn- 
mage),  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word. 
If  a  man  is  not  really  your  lord,  it  is 
only  civil  to  speak  to  him — sometimes 
to  speak  of  him — as  if  he  were.  Any¬ 
how  he  is  most  likely  lord  to  somebody 
else  ;  so  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  speak  of 
him  as  a  lord.  Now  our  English 
hlaford  has  two  Latin  equivalents.  The 
older  one  is  senior,  one  of  that  endless 
class  of  words,  from  alderman  to  sheikh, 
in  which,  in  almost  all  tongues,  age  is 
taken  as  imfllying  authority.  In  Latin 
use  Senior  gave  way  to  Dominus,  a  word 
more  directly  expressing  authority  than 
senior,  though  the  special  notion  of  a 
master  of  slaves  had  passed  away  from 
it.  But  senior  did  not  die  out  till  it  had 
brought  forth  an  abundant  crop  of  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  Romance  languages, 
signor,  sehor,  seigneur,  and  the  con¬ 
tracted  forms  ser,  sieur,  sire,  sir. 
Dominus  has  been  less  fruitful  :  yet  we 
have  Don,  Donna,  and  Dame,  the  latter, 
be  it  remembered,  originally  standing 
for  dominus  lio  less  than  for  domina. 
All  these  titles  imply  that  he  to  whom 
they  are  applied  stands,  or  is  for  cour¬ 
tesy’s  sake  supposed  to  stand,  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  lord — hlaford,  senior,  dominus 
— to  the  person  who  is  speaking.  The 
personal  relation  is  professed  in  many 
forms  of  address ;  ”  My  lord,” 
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"  J/«ser,”  "  Mein  Herr,”  are  forms 
which  in  strictness  can  be  used  only  by 
one  who  is  the  man  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  sj^eaks.  It  is  simply  the  ca¬ 
price  of  custom  which  has  given  special 
applications  to  several  of  these  forms, 
lifting  some  of  them  very  high  among 
titles  of  dignity,  while  others — like 
donna  in  its  commdn  Italian  sense — have 
become  the  common  property  of  all 
mankind. 

In  English  usage  we  may  start  from 
dominus.  We  may  take  lord  as  its  Eng¬ 
lish,  Messire,  Monsieur^  Sire,  Sir  (the 
spellings  of  course  are  many),  as  its 
French  translation.  Gradually  the  Eng 
lish  and  the  f'rench  words  settle  down 
into  the  parts  allotted  to  them  by  exist¬ 
ing  usage.  In  England,  except  in  half- 
forgotten  University  usage.  Sir,  as  a 
title,  now  never  sinks  below  the  rank  of 
knighthood.  Indeed  it  belongs  to  the 
rank  of  knighthood  in  a  special  way. 
One  might  have  thought  that  those  sons 
of  peers  who  do  not  bear  the  title  of 
lord,  the  younger  sons  of  earls  and  all 
the  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons,  rank¬ 
ing  as  they  do  above  knights,  would  at 
least  have  borne  as  high  a  title.  But  in 
present  usage  no  peer’s  son  is  called 
Sir,  unless  he  is  admitted  to  some 
knightly  order.  He  has  his  complimen¬ 
tary  adjective,  which  we  shall  come  to 
presently,  but  he  has  no  complimentary 
substantive,  no  title  strictly  so  called, 
save  that  which  he  shares  with  the  com¬ 
mon  herd.  Here  is  another  English 
peculiarity.  In  France  Monsieur  sinks 
to  be  the  description  of  everybody,  save 
those  for  whom  Sieur  alone  is  thought 
good  enough.  To  discharge  the  modern 
function  of  Monsieur,  a  title  of  another 
origin,  but  nearly  equivalent  meaning, 
has  grown  up  in  England,  that  of 
Master.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace 
its  beginnings,  which  are  not  at  first 
sight  so  clear  as  those  of  Sir  and  Lord. 
Magister  is  strictly  an  academical  title, 
and  one  higher  than  Dominus.  In 
France  Maitre  is  the  distinctive  title  of 
a  barrister.  But  in  England  it  has 
passed  away  from  all  learned  associa¬ 
tions  to  become  the  description  of  all 
whom  it  is  thought  uncivil  to  call  simply 
by  their  names,  bdt  who  have  no  claim 
to  any  higher  title?  And  among  those 
come  many  who,  as  far  as  precedence 
goes,  rank  far  higher  than  some  who  do 


bear  higher  titles.  The  peer’s  son  of 
the  lower  degrees,  the  privy  councillor, 
therefore  in  many  cases  the  actual  ruler 
of  the  land,  is,  in  ordinary  talk,  in  all 
but  very  formal  description,  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  ordinary  men.  Here 
is  a  sort  of  puzzle  for  foreigners.  How 
is  it  that  in  a  land  where  there  are  men 
called  Sir  and  Lord,  Earl  and  Duke, 
the  man  who  can  practically  make  all  of 
these,  is  not  at  least  Sir  or  Lord  him¬ 
self  ?  He  doubtless  has  a  lofty  adjec¬ 
tive  description,  but  that  is  confined  to 
formal  use  ;  it  is  not  heard  every  time 
he  is  spoken  of.  ”  Mr.  Gladstone,” 
plain  ”  Mr.,”  like  any  other  man,  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  many  an  intelligent 
foreigner.  I  have  known  foreign 
papers  cut  the  knot  by  habitually  speak¬ 
ing  of  “  Lord  Gladstone.”  And  about 
this  same  title  of  “  Master,”  we  have  a 
small  puzzle  at  home.  Spelled  and 
sounded  the  ordinary  way,  it  has  come 
to  be  descriptive  of  a  little  boy  ;  it  is 
only  when  written  in  its  contracted 
shape  and.  uttered  with  its  special  sound 
that  it  is  thought  fit  to  describe  the 
boy’s  father.  Why  this  is  we  need  not 
go  on  to  ask.  De  minimis  non  curat 
lex^ 

But  now  comes  another  of  our 
anomalies,  one  which  greatly  puzzles 
European  continentals,  and  which  is 
not  always  fully  grasped  even  by  our 
American  kinsfolk.  This  is  the  nature 
of  the  Esquire.  A  class  of  people  are 
habitually  called  plain  ”  Mr.”  in  ordi¬ 
nary  talk,  who  would  be  greatly  offended 
if  their  letters  were  so  addressed.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  those  who  claim  a 
higher  adjective  description  ;  I  mean 
those  who  are  spoken  of  as  ”  Mr.  A. 
B.,”  but  who,  in  any  formal  descrip¬ 
tion,  from  the  address  of  a  letter  up¬ 
ward,  must  be  described  as  “A.  B. 
Esq.”  In  itself  Esquire,  like  Knight, 
is  a  title,  if  not  of  office,  of  something 
very  like  office  ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  wonderful  if  it  had  been  usual  to 
call  men  ”  Knight  A.”  and  ”  Esquire 
B. ”  But  ”  Knight  A.”  seems  never  to 
have  been  in  use  ;  and  “  Esquire.”  or 
rather  “  ’Squire  B.”  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  ever  been  in  polite  use.  Men 
like  Hampden,  who  would  have  ranked 
as  nobles  anywhere  out  of  the  British 
kingdoms,  were  simply  ”  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
den,”  and  the  like.  To  be  sure  ”  Mr.” 
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was  then  more  of  a  distinct  title  than  it 
is  now.  I  have  seen  somewhere  in  the 
early  records  of  a  New  England  colony, 
an  order  in  which,  among  other  pains 
and  penalties  decreed  against  a  certain 
man,  it  is  forbidden  to  speak  of  him  any 
longer  as  “  Mr."  Possibly,  though 
used  to  be  spoken  of  as  “  Mr.,”  he  did 
not  hold  the  technical  rank  of 
”  Esquire.”  For  Esquire  is  a  technical 
rank,  as  much  as  Earl  or  Knight  ;  and 
one  odd  thing  is  that,  when  the  word, 
in  a  contracted  shape,  is  put  before  a 
name,  it  means  something  different  from 
that  technical  rank.  Many  people  put 
“  Esq.”  after  their  names,  not  by  mere 
assumption  or  conventionality,  but  of 
perfect  right,  to  whom  no  living  soul 
would  ever  think  of  tacking  on 
”  ’Squire”  before  their  names. 

”  ’Squire  A.”  marks  a  position  which, 
if  not  strictly  official,  certainly  comes 
very  near  to  it,  a  position  which  is  not 
held  by  all  who  are  described  as  Esquires 
even  by  strict  formal  right.  But  the 
thing  that  most  puzzles  the  foreigner  is 
the  presence  of  the  distinctive’  title  after 
the  name,  or  rather  its  absence  before 
the  name.  He  is  ready  to  write  ”  Mr. 
A.  B.  Esq.;”  it  is  hard  to  persuade  him 
to  write  ”  A.  B.  Estn*”  with  nothing 
before  the  A.  B.  And  no  wonder,  for 
it  is  a  description  altogether  without 
parallel  among  continental  descriptions. 
We  are  so  used  to  it  that  we  hardly  think 
of  its  singularity.  It  fails  to  do,  at  least 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  going  to  fail  to  do, 
the  very  thing  which  titles  are  invented 
to  do.  "  Lord,”  “  Sir,”  “  Mr.”  stand 
as  guardians  before  the  name,  to  show 
that  the  mere  name  is  not  going  to  be 
used.  But  the  name  of  the  esquire 
stands  bare,  without  any  protection. 
We  do  in  fact  call  him  by  his  mere  name, 
though  we  stick  on  his  description  after¬ 
ward.  “  Esquire”  has  no  feminine  ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  curious  to  see 
whether  a  woman’s  name  could  be 
allowed  to  stand  unsheltered  in  the  same 
way.  How  singular  our  treatment  of 
the  esquire  is  seen  at  once  if  we  fancy  a 
like  treatment  of  the  rank  next  above 
him.  We  speak  of  a  man  as  ”  Mr.  A. 
B.,”  and  we  address  our  letters  to  him 
“  A.  B.,  Esq.”  It  would  be  an  exact 
parallel,  if  we  spoke  of  a  man  as  ”  Sir 
A.  B.”  and  addressed  our  letters  to  him 
”  A.  B.,  Knight.” 


Again  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  wives. 
Our  Old-English  Hlaford,  as  expressing 
a  rank  or  relation  rather  than  strictly  an 
office,  has,  unlike  the  King  and  the 
Earl,  a  feminine.  Without  raising  any 
minute  philological  questions,  Hlcefdige 
is  practically  the  feminine  of  Illaford. 
And  it  abides  so  still  ;  the  softened 
form  of  Lady  is  still,  in  grammar  at  least 
if  not  in  usage,  the  feminine  of  Lord 
and  of  lutrd  only.  But  the  practical 
use  of  the  name  has  been  very  shifting. 
In  early  times  the  lady  had  rather  a 
tendency  to  soar  higher  than  the  lord  ; 
in  later  times  she  has  rather  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sink  beneath  him.  When 
queenship,  so  to  speak,  was  abolished 
among  the  West-Sa.xons,  the  King’s  wife 
became  the  Lady.  The  title  was  there¬ 
fore  lower  than  that  of  Queen  ;  but  it 
was  so  high  that,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  .lEthelflaed  Lady  of  the  Mercians, 
it  is  never  given  to  any  but  the  wives  of 
kings.  The  wife  of  the  reigning  king  is 
“  the  Lady  ;’’  she  whom  we  should  now 
call  a  Queen  Dowager  was  then  known 
by  the  homelier  style  of  ”  the  Old 
Lady.”  So,  as  has  been  already 
noticed.  Lady  was,  down  into  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  the  true  English  style 
for  the  younger  daughters  and  the  nieces 
of  a  king.  In  the  p>eerage  Lord  and 
Lady  exactly  answer  to  one  another.  If 
in  one  case  they  seem  not  to  do  so,  if 
the  daughters  of  an  earl  are  called  Lady 
while  their  younger  brothers  are  not 
called  Lord,  it  is  because  all  daughters 
rank  with  their  elder  brother  and  not 
with  their  younger.  Lady,  like  Lord, 
is  used  vaguely  for  all  ranks  of  the 
peerage  under  Duke,  and  in  a  special 
way  for  its  lowest  rank.  It  is  when  we 
get  below  the  peerage  that  the  laxer  use 
of  the  word  begins.  As  Dominus  parted 
off  into  English  Lord  and  French  Sir^  so 
Domina  parted  off  into  English  Za</yand 
French  Dame.  Lord  and  Lady.  Sir 
and  Dame,  should  in  strictness  go  to¬ 
gether.  And  so  in  formal  style  they 
do  ;  the  wife  of  Sir  John  is  properly 
Dame  Mary.  It  is  doubtless  by  a  bit 
of  man’s  homage  to  woman  that  .she  is  in 
common  speech  raised  to  the  style  of 
Lady,  while  her  husband  is  never  raised 
to  the  style  of  Lord.  And  those  who 
report  court  ceremonies,  who  surely 
ought  to  ”  know  their  own  foolish  busi¬ 
ness,’’  jumble  together  under  the  com- 
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mon  head  of  ‘  Ladies,”  the  wives  of  much  m  common  with  office,  some  kind 
knights,  the  wives  of  barons,  and  the  of  rank  or  relation.  But  whatever  they 
daughters  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  express,  they  express  directly  by  plain 
earls.  Dame  Mary  has  no  place  in  substantives  ranging  from  King  to  Mas- 
such  exalted  company,  and  the  other  two  ter.  And  the  lower  in  rank  we  get,  the 
classes  of  Ladies  may  teach  us  a  lesson  further  we  get  from  the  strict  descrip* 
in  the  difference  between  mere  prece-  tion  of  office,  the  more  we  come  across 
dence  and  substantial  privilege.  Lady  the  mere  love  of  titles  as  titles,  the  seek- 
Mary  A.,  the  duke  or  earl’s  daughter,  ing  for  something  to  avoid  the  simple 


goes  before  Lady  B.,  the  baron’s  wife. 
But  let  them  be  charged  with  treason  or 
felony,  and  the  baron’s  wife  can  claim 
to  be  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords,  while 
the  earl’s  daughter  must  be  tried  by  a 
jury  like  any  other  woman. 

Lady  then,  even  as  a  title,  has  come 
down,  in  common  use  at  least,  a  step 
lower  than  Lord.  And,  when  not  used 
strictly  as  a  title,  it  has  sunk  lower 
again.  It  has  perhaps  not  sunk  quite 
so  low  as  some  words  which  in  strictness 
translate  it,  certainly  not  so  low  as  Italian 
i/onna,  perhaps  not  quite  so  low  as 
French  damg.  Still  to  most  minds  Lady 
is  the  feminine,  not  of  Lord,  but  of 
Gentleman.  The  gentleman’s  rightful 
companion,  the  gentlewoman,  seems  to 
have  vanished  altogether.  And  some 
people  seem,  even  on  very  formal  occa¬ 
sions,  to  forget  that  the  Lady  is  the 
rightful  companion  only  of  the  Lord. 
When  men  were  debating  as  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  confer  the  title  of  Empress  on 
our  present  Sovereign,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  a  great  English  city  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question.  Some  pro¬ 
posed  ”  Sovereign  Lady  of  India”  as  a 
more  becoming  title.  To  this  one 
speaker  objected.  He  was  a  barrister 
by  calling,  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
a  zealous  Churchman.  He  might  there¬ 
fore  be  expected  to  know  both  his  law¬ 
books  and  his  prayer-book.  Yet  he  op¬ 
posed  the  style  of  "  Sovereign  Lady,”  on 
the  ground  that,  when  there  was  a  king, 
he  would  have  to  be  called  "  Sovereign 
Gentleman.”  His  hearers,  wiser  than 
himself,  shouted  “  Sovereign  Lord.” 
But  the  man  of  law  remained  uncon¬ 
vinced  ;  "  Sovereign  Gentleman”  was 
the  one  masculine  of  ”  Sovereign 
Lady,”  and  “  Sovereign  Gentleman  of 
India”  was  a  style  that  would  never  do. 

VVe  have  thus  far  dealt  with  titles 
which  are  more  or  less  descriptive,  both 
those  which  strictly  express  office  and 
those  which  express  something  which  is 
not  exactly  office,  but  which  still  has 
New  Semes.— You  XXXVIII.,  No.  6 


use  of  the  name.  But  this  feeling 
comes  in  also  in  formulae  which  avoid 
using  the  simple  title  of  office.  It  was 
hardly  respectful  at  any  time  to  address 
a  man  simply  as  “  King,”  “  Earl,”  or 
“  Bishop.”  Dominus,  hlaford,  and 
their  equivalents,  come  in  from  the  very 
beginning  as  appendages.  We  do  not 
say  ”  Rex,”  but  “  Dominus  Rex,”  not 
“  Bishop,”  but  “  Lord  Bishop.”  The 
Dominus  is  an  inheritance  from  the  later 
Empire,  and  hlaford  is  simply  its  trans¬ 
lation.  When  King  Edward  tells  Earl 
Roger  Bigod  that  he  shall  either  go  or 
hang,  and  Earl  Roger  answers  that  he 
will  neither  go  nor  hang,  they  are  still 
very  civil  to  one  another.  One  would 
like  to  hear  them  in  the  French,  or  per¬ 
haps  rather  English,  that  they  spoke  ; 
in  Latin  they  call  each  other  ”  domine 
rex”  and  “  domine  comes.”  In  truth, 
to  shout  after  an  earl,  ”  Earl,”  is  much 
the  same  as  to  shout  after  another  man 
”  John.”  We  hardly  call  a  duke, 
“  Duke,”  the  first  time  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  him.  If  we  mean  to  be  at 
all  formal,  some  handle  is  needed, 
and  ”  Dominus,”  “  Lord,”  sometimes 
“  Sir,”  serves  the  turn.  Still  we  are 
thus  far  dealing  with  plain  substantives, 
whose  use  is  largely  modified  by  the 
feeling  which  craves  some  kind  of  mere 
title,  but  which  are  not  called  into  being 
by  that  feeling.  There  are  two  other 
classes  of  titles  which  are  called  into 
being  by  this  feeling  and  by  nothing 
else,  titles  which  are  not  in  themselves 
descriptive,  which  tell  nothing  about 
the  man  to  whom  they  are  applied,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  by  arbitrary  modern  usage 
they  have  become  appropriated  to  cer¬ 
tain  ranks  and  offices.  Of  these  there 
are  two  classes.  There  are  circumlocu¬ 
tions,  when  a  man  is  pointed  at  in¬ 
directly  by  some  quality  which  he  is 
supposed  to  possess,  as  Grace,  Majesty, 
or  Holiness  ;  and  there  are  adjective 
titles,  honorary  epithets,  which  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  grammatical  construc- 
48 
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tion,  attribute  to  him  some  quality  ; 
such  are  Noble,  Honorable,  Reverend. 
Now  titles  of  this  kind  are  not  descrip¬ 
tive,  except  so  far  as  one  circumlocution 
and  epithet  is  conventionally  assigned 
to  one  rank,  and  another  circumlocu¬ 
tion  and  epithet  to  another  rank.  They 
do  not,  like  the  strict  titles  of  office, 
describe  the  man  by  the  force  of  their 
own  meaning.  They  are  merely  com¬ 
plimentary,  and  nothing  more.  In  their 
present  strict  systematic  use  they  are 
very  modern.  In  a  laxer  use  they  can 
be  traced  up  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
European  civilization. 

These  two  classes  of  purely  compli¬ 
mentary  titles,  adjective  and  substan¬ 
tive,  differ  from  the  official  and  quasi- 
official  titles  in  this  that,  till  usage  fixes 
them,  they  are  in  their  own  nature 
flexible.  Directly  to  announce  the  fact 
that  a  man  is  a  duke  or  an  earl,  you 
must  call  him  duke  or  earl,  and  nothing 
else.  But,  if  you  wish  to  tickle  his  ears 
or  the  ears  of  anybody  else  with 
a  sounding  circumlocution  or  a  flattering 
adjective,  you  have,  till  custom  ordains 
otherwise,  an  absolutely  free  choice. 
There  are  endless  ways  of  describing  a 
great  man  by  circumlocution.  Some 
formulae,  to  be  sure,  may  seem  special¬ 
ly  appropriate  to  particular  callings. 
“  Your  Holiness”  seems  more  suited  to 
a  bishop  than  to  a  general,  and  ”  Your 
Valiancy”  seems  more  suited  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  than  to  a  bishop.  But  with 
Majesty,  Grace,  Eminence,  Excellency, 
Highness,  Magnificence,  Honor,  Wor¬ 
ship,  and  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind, 
there  is  really  free  choice.  Association 
makes  some  .of  these  sound  much 
higher  than  others  ;  but  it  is  merely 
association.  They  all  in  a  general  way 
express  pre-eminence  over  mankind  in 
general,  without  saying  so  definitely  as 
“  Holiness”  or  ”  Valiancy”  what  kind 
of  pre-eminence  it  is.  It  is  often 
hard  to  make  people  understand  how 
very  modem  these  circumlocutions  are 
in  their  modern  fixed  use.  To  some 
minds  they  seem,  like  the  lawyers' 
notions  about  lords  of  manors  and 
hereditary  kingship,  to  have  their 
root  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  I 
have  seen  a  story-book  in  which  an 
iEtheling  of  the  tenth  century  is  ad¬ 
dressed  as  “  Your  Royal  Highness.”  A 
late  biographer  of  Anselm  was  clearly 


puzzled  because  Anselm  called  a  cardi¬ 
nal  “  Your  Holiness,”  while  he  gave 
some  other  circumlocution  to  the  pope. 
The  ignorance  of  the  man  of  the 
eleventh  century  was  accordingly  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  better  lights  of  the  man  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  plain  fact  is  that, 
for  many  centuries,  it  was  usual  to  call 
a  great  man  something  that  had  a  fine 
sound,  but  there  was  no  rule  as  to  what 
he  was  to  be  called.  A  man  would 
have  thought  himself  lacking  in  inven¬ 
tion  if  he  had  always  called  the  same 
great  man  by  the  same  circumlocution. 
Orderic  makes  Tostig  address  Harold 
Hardrada  as  “  vestra  majestas  but  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
Harold  Hardrada  was,  like  a  modern 
king,  used  to  be  always  called  ”  Your 
Majesty,”  and  never  anything  else. 

”  Majestas”  was  the  particular  word 
which  came  into  Tostig's  (or  rather 
Orderic's)  head  at  that  particular  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  “  celsitudo,”  “  sublimitas,” 
“  magnificentia,”  ”  excellentia,”  any¬ 
thing  else  that  had  a  good  sound,  might 
have  come  into  his  head  just  as  easily, 
and  would  have  done  just  as  well. 
“  Majesty” — that  is  simply  — is 

applied  to  smaller  people  than  kings, 
and  kings  are  called  by  other  circumlo¬ 
cutions  besides  ”  Majesty.”  There  is 
no  real  difference  between  sa  Grandeur, 
the  style  of  a  French  archbishop,  and 
that  which  is  now  the  exclusive  style  of 
a  king.  As  late  as  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,  the  Sovereign  was  still 
indifferently  called  “  Majesty,”  ”  High¬ 
ness”  and  “Grace.”  “Majesty”  and 
”  Highness”  both  appear  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Bible.  It  is  simply 
usage  which  has  sent  “  Highness”  and 
“  Grace”  a  step  or  two  downward.  It 
is  simply  usage  which  decrees  that 
”  Eminence”  shall  be  predicated  of  a 
Cardinal  and  “  Excellency”  of  an  Am¬ 
bassador.  In  the  course  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  it  would  seem  that  free 
trade  in  circumlocutions  was  stopped, 
and  each  was  inseparably  fixed  to  some 
rank  or  office.  This  was  rather  hard  on 
those  who  had  to  make  speeches  and 
write  dedications.  When  they  were 
obliged  to  call  one  man  "  Grace”  and 
another  “  Lordship,”  neither  more  nor 
less,  they  could  no  longer  win  a  patron’s 
favor  by  attributing  to  him  some  special 
form  of  pre-eminence  with  which  he 
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might  be  better  pleased  than  with 
another.  And,  while  the  higher  titles 
of  this  class  have  been  fixed,  a  crowd  of 
smaller  ones  have  gone  out  of  use, 
“Your  Worship”  and  “Your  Rever¬ 
ence,”  are  now  seldom  heard,  and 
never  in  polite  society.  “  Your  Hon¬ 
or,”  late  the  style  of  some  higher 
legal  officers,  cleaves  to  the  county 
court  judge  in  court.  “  Your  Master¬ 
ship,”  a  title  once  often  given  to 
powerful  men  who  had  no  claim  to 
"  Lordship,”  is  quite  forgotten. 

Of  these  complimentary  circumlocu¬ 
tions  there  is  no  trace  in  the  old  Greek 
and  Roman  commonwealths.  But  they 
abound  in  earlier  times  still.  Homer 
is  full  of  them  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
Homer  does  not  use  them  at  random. 
And  they  come  up  again  in  full  force  in 
the  third  century  a.d.  Wonderful  in¬ 
deed  are  the  circumlocutions  by  which 
the  Panegyrists  describe  an  emperor. 
To  be  sure  it  was  their  trade  to  invent 
such  things,  and  successful  indeed 
they  were  in  inventing  them.  No 
modern  potentate  is  called  anything 
nearly  so  fine  as  “  Perpetuitas,” 
“  yl^^ternitas,”  “  Numen.”  Our  ten¬ 
dency  runs  the  other  way.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  .century,  that  century  of  change, 
dislikes  perpetuities,  and  has  got  rid  of 
the  only  two  things  that  claimed  to  be 
really  lasting.  The  “  perpetuus  Augus¬ 
tus”  and  the  “  perpetual  curate”  are 
alike  no  more. 

There  is  this  to  be  noticed  about 
nonorary  circumlocutions,  that  they  are 
in  all  languages  apt  to  get  ungrammati¬ 
cal,  and  that  they  get  more  ungrammati¬ 
cal  in  English  than  in  any  other  lan¬ 
guage.  “  The  King’s  Majesty”  sounds 
well,  and  follows  the  rules  of  grammar  ; 
“  His  Majesty  the  King”  breaks  Pris- 
cian’s  head  most  cruelly.  To  what 
word  going  before  can  “his”  possibly 
refer?  So  one  hears  “Your  Grace” 
used  as  a  vocative,  a  formula  which,  if 
anything,  goes  further  away  still  from 
all  rules  of  grammar.  The  former  con¬ 
fusion  is  found  in  other  tongues  besides 
English — in  Greek  rj  avrov  (jieyaXei&rTf? 
6  (iaaiXevi  has  a  specially  grotesque 
effect — but  the  impossible  vocative  is, 
I  think,  wholly  our  own.  One  sees 
foreign  letters  beginning  “  Majesty,” 
"  Excellency,”  as  vocatives,  which  is 
at  least  a  nearer  approach  to  sense  than 


the  like  use  of  “  Your  Majesty,”  “  Your 
Excellency.”  And  there  is  another 
subtlety.  We  say,  “  His  Grace  said 
that  he  would  do  so  and  so,”  where  the 
construction  of  “  he”  is  very  doubtful. 
An  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  puzzled  when  an 
Italian,  perhaps  through  a  long  sen¬ 
tence,  speaks  of  him,  not  as  "  thou”  or 
“  you”  in  the  second  person,  but  as 
“  she”  in  the  third.  But  the  Italian 
has  grammar  on  his  side.  He  is  not 
speaking  directly  of  the  Englishman,  but 
by  circumlocution  of  the  Englishman’s 
excellency,  and  that  excellency  is  un¬ 
doubtedly,  according  to  all  grammar,  of 
the  third  person,  nnd,  according  to 
Italian  grammar,  of  the  feminine  gender. 

The  adjective  titles  or  honorary  epi¬ 
thets  have,  both  in  their  history  and  in 
their  usage,  much  in  common  with  the 
circumlocutions ;  but  they  supply  a 
much  more  curious  stock  of  subtleties 
and  inconsistencies.  For  these  too 
we  may  go  back  to  the  earliest  times  ; 
the  standing  epithets  of  Homer  are 
essentially  members  of  the  class.  So 
with  Virgil ;  it  would  seem  as  odd  for 
tineas  to  be  spoken  of  as  “  fidus”  or 
Achates  as  “  pius,”  as  it  would  seem 
now  for  a  clergyman  to  be  spoken  of  as 
“  gallant”  and  a  colonel  as  “  reverend.” 
The  adjective  titles,  just  like  the  cir¬ 
cumlocutions,  were  first  of  all  used 
freely,  according  to  what  would  sound 
best  or  would  most  please  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  applied.  Gradually, 
seemingly  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  could  no  longer  be  used  freely  ; 
their  use  stiffened,  so  that  such  an  epi¬ 
thet  and  no  other  had  to  be  given  to 
each  rank  or  office.  The  theory  of  the 
honorary  epithet  seems  to  be  that  it 
attributes  to  the  man  to  whom  it  is  given 
some  virtue,  if  possible,  that  particular 
virtue  which  is  most  specially  becoming 
in  his  rank  or  office.  The  barrister  is 
assumed  to  be  “  learned,”  the  military 
officer  to  be  “  gallant ;”  the  clergyman 
receives  the  religious  sentiment  of  ‘  ‘  rever¬ 
ence  ;”  the  peer’s  son  receives  the  more 
secular  tribute  of  “honor.”  Mayors 
and  bishops’  chancellors  are  official¬ 
ly  “  worshipful baronets,  knights, 
aldermen,  and  magistrates  generally, 
were  not  long  ago  commonly  spoken  of 
by  the  kindred  epithet  of  "  worthy 
but  this  last  usage  seems  now  to  have 
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gone  out  of  fashion.  All  these  epithets 
are  of  course  survivals  out  of  a  vast 
stock.  Of  the  many  epithets  which,  say 
in  Elizabeth’s  day,  were  freely  showered 
on  any  one  who  was  to  be  flattered  and 
exalted,  a  few  have,  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection,  stuck  fast  to  particular 
classes  of  people.  But  they  stick  to 
them  with  various  degrees  of  tightness. 
Some  are  used  only  as  honorary  epithets 
of  a  class  ;  others  have  got  definitely 
stuck  on  to  a  man's  own  name.  Every 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
“  honorable”  in  the  course  of  debate  ; 
but  the  adjective  title  of  “  honorable” 
is  not  tacked  on  to  his  name,  as  it  is  to 
the  names  of  judges,  maids  of  honor, 
and  those  children  of  peers  who  are  not 
called  Lord  or  Lady.  And  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that,  as  there  are  corporate 
lords,  so  there  are  “  honorable”  corpo¬ 
rations.  Such  was  the  deceased  East 
India  Company,  such  are  the  Societies 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  ;  such  are  certain 
military  or  ^»a.ri-military  bodies,  which 
I  will  not  define  more  particularly  for 
fear  of  making  mistakes.  But  the  fact 
that  the  “  honorable  member”  is  honor¬ 
able  only  in  debate,  and  is  not  personally 
the  ”  Hon,  A.  B,,”  sometimes  puzzles 
Americans,  who  are  used  to  tack  on  the 
epithet  of  “  honorable”  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  legislatures,  and  to  a 
great  many  other  people  besides.  In 
debate  again,  or  in  any  kind  of  speech 
approaching  to  debate,  every  barrister 
is  ”  learned,”  every  naval  and  military 
officer  is  ”  gallant.”  But,  as  members 
of  Parliament  are  “honorable,”  so  the 
men  of  law  are  "  learned,”  and  the  men 
of  war  “  gallant,”  only  as  members  of 
their  several  classes.  The  epithet  does 
not  stick  to  the  man's  name  ;  nobody 
addresses  a  letter  to  "  Learned  A.  B.” 
or  “  Gallant  C.  D.”  But  the  kindred  epi¬ 
thets  of  ”  honorable”  and  “  right  hon¬ 
orable”  do  stick  to  the  names  of  peers’ 
children  and  of  privy  councillors. 
They  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
used  in  the  address  of  a  letter  or  in  any 
description  which  is  at  all  formal.  Still 
we  may  say  that  those  to  whom  the 
secular  tribute  of  “  honor”  is  due, 
while  they  accept  it  when  offered,  do 
not  themselves  ask  for  it.  No  one  puts 
“  Honorable”  or  “  Right  Honorable” 
on  his  card.  There  is  another  class 
which  seems  to  hold  its  complimentary 
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adjectives  far  more  dear  than  any  of 
the  others. 

The  class  of  epithets  which  stick 
closest  of  all  are  those  which  modem 
usage  has  made  distinctively  clerical. 
The  minister  of  religion  insists  on  being 
revered  in  all  times  and  places.  If  you 
fail  to  offer  him  the  tribute  of  reverence 
of  your  own  free  will,  he  asks  for  it. 
He  puts  it  on  his  card  ;  nay,  there  may 
sometimes  be  seen  on  a  married  clergy¬ 
man's  card  the  portentous  grouping  of 
”  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.”  The  thing 
becomes  a  matter  of  principle,  a  matter 
of  controversy.  One  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  challenges  the  epi¬ 
thet  as  his  exclusive  privilege,  because 
his  ministry  alone  is  lawful.  Another 
perhaps,  while  the  Nonconformist  di¬ 
vine  somewhat  ostentatiously  claims  it, 
somewhat  ostentatiously  gives  it  to  him. 
to  imply  that  the  ministry  of  the  Non¬ 
conformist  is  as  good  as  his  own.  The 
epithet  is  seriously  supposed  to  mean 
something  ;  its  assertion  or  refusal  is 
supposed  to  have  a  real  doctrinal  signifi¬ 
cance.  Many  will  remember  an  absurd 
dispute  some  years  back  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  when  grave  legal  arguments 
were  hurled  backward  and  forward  on 
the  awful  question  whether  a  Wesleyan 
minister  ought  to  be  described  as 
”  reverend”  on  a  tombstone  in  the  par¬ 
ish  churchyard.  The  specially  absurd 
thing  was  that  nobody  objected  to  his 
being  called  ”  minister  ;”  the  objection 
was  wholly  to  his  being  called 
“  reverend.”  Yet  the  word  “  minister” 
really  is  an  assertion  of  something,  an 
assertion  which  some  schools  of  theol¬ 
ogy  ought  to  deny,  while  in  very 
truth  the  epithet  ”  reverend”  asserts 
nothing  and  means  nothing.  No  theo¬ 
logical  proposition  is  asserted  or  denied 
by  its  use  ;  no  legal  right  can  be 
claimed  or  refused  either  way.  ”  Rev¬ 
erend”  is  at  most  an  epithet  of  courtesy 
which  modern  usage  confines  to  one 
particular  class,  but  which  used  to  be 
used  as  laxly  as  other  epithets  of  cour¬ 
tesy.  The  “  Reverend  Judges”  is  a 
formula  which  is  hardly  forgotten,  and 
Lady  Paston,  in  the  famous  Letters, 
speaks  of  “  my  right  reverend  hus¬ 
band,”  though  assuredly  Sir  John  was 
not  a  bishop.  So,  by  way  of  recom¬ 
pense,  in  some  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  the  prelates 
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are  spoken  of  as  “these  noble  per¬ 
sons.”  The  epithet  of  “  noble"  is  now 
never  given  to  a  bishop,  peer  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  though  he  may  be ;  and  no 
knight's  wife  would  now  speak  of  her 
husband  as  "  right  reverend.”  In 
Elizabeth’s  day  or  later,  a  clergymen, 
say  Hooker,  might  be  treated  bv  his 
admirers  to  a  string  of  epithets, 
“godly,”  “learned,”  “judicious,” 
“  eloquent,”  anything  else,  among 
which  “  reverend”  might  find  a  place 
or  not,  as  might  happen.  It  was  still  a 
mere  honorary  epithet,  which  took  its 
turn  along  with  other  honorary  epi¬ 
thets.  No  principle,  no  assertion  of 
law  or  fact,  was  implied  in  its  presence 
or  absence,  any  more  than  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  any  other  epithet. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  “reverend” 
came  to  be  the  ordinary  clerical  epithet 
rather  than  any  other.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  every  clergyman  to 
have  the  learning,  the  eloquence,  or 
the  judgment  of  Hooker.  He  might  be 
a  very  good  and  useful  man  without 
them,  and  it  would  be  too  barefaced  to 
assert  their  presence  in  every  case.  But 
every  clergyman  who  led  such  a  life  as 
he  ought  to  lead  was  fairly  entitled  to 
something  like  “  reverence.”  The 
“  reverend”  applied  to  the  clergyman, 
the  “  worshipful”  applied  to  the  magis¬ 
trate,  were  simply  of  a  piece  with  the 
style  of  “  right  virtuous”  not  uncom¬ 
monly  given  to  ladies  of  Elizabethan 
days.  It  would  sound  a  little  startling 
now,  and,  by  a  very  modern  feeling,  the 
lady  herself  would  not  like  it,  as  imply¬ 
ing  the  possibility  that  she  might  be 
otherwise  than  virtuous.  In  those 
simpler  days  it  was  thought  a  compli¬ 
ment,  and  “  reverend”  was  thought  so 
too. 

All  these  epithets  then,  “noble,” 
“honorable,”  “worshipful,”  “rev¬ 
erend,”  are  all  epithets  of  very  much  the 
same  original  meaning  or  lack  of  mean¬ 
ing,  which  have  got  sorted  and  allotted 
by  modern  usage.  And  to  some  of 
them,  to  those  namely  which  stick 
closest  to  a  man’s  name,  usage  has 
further  added  appropriate  adverbs,  to 
express  some  specially  delicate  distinc¬ 
tion  of  rank  and  office.  Delicate 
shades  of  dignity  are  marked  by  such 
distinctions  as  “  Right  Honorable,” 
“  Most  Noble,”  “  Very  Reverend,” 


“  Right  Reverend,”  and  “  Most  Rev¬ 
erend.”  In  some  of  these  there  would 
really  seem  to  be  a  certain  eternal  fit¬ 
ness.  To  some  minds  this  kind  of 
climax  appeals  with  a  kind  of  congruity; 
they  go  out  as  it  were  to  meet  it.  I  re¬ 
member  a  programme  of  an  archaeologi¬ 
cal  meeting  in  which  three  offers  of  hos¬ 
pitality  were  thus  entered  : 

”  The  Mayor  of  A.  has  invited  ” 

“  Sir  B.  C.  has  kindly  invited.” 

“  The  Marquess  of  D.  has  most  kindly 
invited.” 

He  who  was  entitled  to  a  prefix  of 
“  Most  Noble”  could  hardly  get  less  ; 
but  surely  the  worshipful  chief  magis¬ 
trate  was  rather  shabbily  treated. 

Among  these  adjective  titles  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  clerical  class  which  on  the 
whole  call  for  most  admiration. 
“  Reverend,”  “  Very  Reverend,” 
“  Right  Reverend,”  “  Most  Rever¬ 
end,”  make  a  beautiful  ascending 
scale,  to  which  the  secular  life  has 
nothing  to  compare.  Yet  it  is  simply 
owing  to  the  caprice  of  usage,  that 
degrees  of  learning  and  gallantry, 
graduated  with  equal  care,  are  not 
meted  out  to  different  ranks  in  the  law 
and  the  army,  “  Gallant,”  “  Very 
Gallant,”  and  “  Most  Gallant,”  would 
sound  just  as  natural,  if  fashion  had 
only  set  that  way.  The  law  might  easily 
parallel  the  clerical  distinctions,  if  an 
ordinary  barrister  were  “  Learned,”  a 
Queen’s  Counsel  “  Very  Learned,”  a 
puisne  Judge  (if  there  be  such  a  thing 
now)  “  Right  Learned,”  and  a  Chief 
Justice  (if  that  still  be  the  right  name) 
“  Most  Learned.”  Yet  even  the  cleri¬ 
cal  ladder  seems  to  have  one  step  set 
awry,  when  the  Archdeacon,  who  keeps 
veneration  all  to  himself,  stands  as  it 
were  outside  the  various  allotments  of 
reverence  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  his 
brethren.  This  is  the  only  flaw.  But 
the  arrangement,  however  perfect,  is 
neither  reverend  nor  venerable  in  the 
sense  of  being  old.  Both  “  Very  Rever¬ 
end”  and  “  Venerable”  are  very 
modem  epithets.  One  sees  archdeacons 
called  simply  “  Reverend’’  down  into 
the  present  century,  and  one  hardly  sees 
how  they  came  to  have  got  exclusive 
possession  of  an  epithet  which  was  once 
perhaps  the  vaguest  of  all  in  its  use. 
“  Vir  venerabilis,  ”  “  matrona  vener- 
abilis,”  are  among  the  commonest  of 
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mediaeval  descriptions,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  especially  in  the  latter 
case,  that  nothing  whatever  is  implied 
as  to  the  age  of  the  person  held  up  to 
veneration.  Either  “  honorable"  or 
"  worshipful" — French  and  English  for 
one  another — would  express  the  notion 
of  "  venerabilis"  far  better  than  “  vener¬ 
able"  itself. 

Thus  far,  with  the  gallant,  the 
learned,  the  honorable,  the  reverend, 
and  the  noble,  we  are  still  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  own  species,  sharing  our 
common  nature.  But  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  there  are  higher  epithets  still. 
When  we  come  to  personages  who  are 
"  illustrious”  and  “  august,”  person¬ 
ages  who  are  "  accompanied”  and 
“attended,”  who  “honor”  a  man  by 
eating  his  meat  and  staying  in  his 
house,  we  seem  to  have  got  among  be¬ 
ings  of  another  nature.  As  far  as  the 
“  Most  Noble”  and  “  Most  Reverend,” 
we  can  still  breathe  freely  ;  before  the 
“  Illustrious”  we  can  but  hold  our  bated 
breath  in  silence.  And  mark  that  these 
epithets  are  not  invaded  even  by  the 
dead.  A  dead  duke  or  marquess  does  in¬ 
deed  become  a  prince  ;  but  he  does  not 
become  “  illustrious.”  He  is  satisfied 
with  being  “  noble  and  potent,”  “  high, 
noble,  and  potent,”  or  something  to 
that  effect.  Perhaps  nobody  under  a 
pursuivant  knows  the  exact  style.  Per¬ 
haps  again,  none  but  those  who  draw  up 
royal  commissions  know  the  exact 
amount  of  trust  and  affection  which  the 
Sovereign  officially  bestows  on  her  sub¬ 
jects  of  various  degrees.  The  meanest 
seem  to  be  “  trusty  and  well-beloved  ;” 
the  various  shades  between  this  and 
“  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  be¬ 
loved,”  which  seems  to  be  the  highest 
portion  to  which  an  ordinary  mortal  can 
rise,  must  be  left  to  those  who  alone 
have  to  dispense  them. 

The  way  in  which  these  once  vague 
adjectives  have  settled  down  on  particu¬ 
lar  classes  is  curiously  shown  in  the 
modern  notion  that  the  epithet  of  cour¬ 
tesy  overrides  a  man's  real  description. 
Every  peer’s  son  is  by  right  an  esquire. 
His  proper  description  is  “  A.  B.  Esq.” 
Custom  further  gives  him  the  epithet  of 
“  honorable.”  It  follows  that  his 
more  solemn  description  is  “  the 
Hon.  A.  B.  Esq.”  'There  is  nothing 
in  the  adjective  to  get  rid  of  the  sub¬ 


stantive.  And  “  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Esq.” 
was,  the  usual  description  a  long 
way  down  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
So  with  those  who  are  entitled  to  be 
called  “  Right  Honorable.”  It  is  now 
thought  vulgar  to  put  “  Hon.”  or 
“  Right  Hon.  A.  B.  Es<j.,”  though  no 
one  objects  to  “  Hon.”  or  “  Right 
Hon.  Sir  C.  D.  Bart.”  There  the  lower 
description  i^  not  thought  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  higher  epithet.  'The 
statue  of  Wilkes  in  the  Guildhall  of 
London  had,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  time,  his  description  as  “  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Wilkes,  Esq.”  But,  be¬ 
cause  the  usage  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  become  different  from  that  of 
the  eighteenth  and  less  reasonable,  the 
“  Esq.”  has  been  struck  out,  to  correct 
the  o^cial  ignorance  of  a  past  age. 

The  last  thing  in  the  way  of  epithets 
of  courtesy  is  not  the  least  amusing. 
When  a  peer’s  son  happened  to  be  in 
holy  orders,  he  used  till  very  lately  to 
be  called  “  The  Honorable  and  Rev¬ 
erend  A.  B.”  Now  the  fashion  is  to  call 
him  “  The  Reverend  the  Honorable  A. 
B.”  Surely  this  last  is  as  awkward  a 
mouthful  of  words  as  any  man  ever  took 
between  his  jaws.  It  comes  from  the 
notion  that  the  epithet  “Honorable,” 
which  comes  to  a  man  through  his 
birth,  very  often  at  his  birth,  is  more 
thoroughly  his  own  and  ought  to  stick 
closer  to  him  than  the  epithet  “  Rev¬ 
erend,"  which  is  due  solely  to  his  choice 
of  a  calling.  In  the  same  way  an  older 
custom  had  produced  the  other  awkward 
formula  of  “  Colonel  the  Honorable  A. 
B.”  instead  of  “  the  Honorable  Colonel 
A.  B.”  This  is  very  awkward,  with  its 
adjective  and  substantive  transposed, 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  awkward  as  “  the 
Reverend  the  Honorable,"  with  its  two 
adjectives  set  tandem-fashion.  “  The 
Honorable  Colonel”  is  sense  and  gram¬ 
mar  ;  “  Colonel  the  Honorable”  is  cer¬ 
tainly  neither.  And  as  for  “  Hon.  and 
Rev.”  it  exactly  answers  to  “  honorable 
and  gallant,”  “  honorable  and  learned,” 
“  noble  and  gallant,”  “  noble  and 
learned,”  phrases  heard  every  day  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  perhaps  done  gram¬ 
mar  a  little  service  by  leaving  off  one 
formula  of  past  times.  No  one  now  be¬ 
gins  a  letter  to  a  privy  councillor, 
“Right  Honorable,"  in  the  vocative, 
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without  any  substantive.  Here  Priscian 
and  Donatus  have  carried  a  point  in 
these  later  days. 

One  might  go  into  this  subject  at  in¬ 
finitely  greater  length.  Frivolous  as  it 
may  seem,  it  illustrates  not  a  few  points, 
both  of  man’s  nature  and  man’s  his¬ 
tory.  I  have  simply  given  a  few  ob¬ 
vious  instances  out  of  many,  and  those 


chiefly  chosen  from  our  own  country. 
I  think  they  will  be  found  to  bear  out 
the  general  doctrine  that  most  people 
like  a  title  when  they  can  get  one,  and 
that  the  strongest  case  of  love  of  titles 
comes  out  in  the  universal  wish  to  be 
called  “  Mr.,”  “  Mrs.,”  or  ”  Miss,” 
rather  than  plain  John  or  Mary. — Long¬ 
man  s  Magazine. 


THE  HARD  STRAIT  OF  THE  FEINNE. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 

Now  of  the  hard  strait  of  the  Feinne  this  Legend’s  verse  shall  tell. 

When  Fionn’s  men  had  fought  and  won,  and  all  with  them  was  well. 

And  victory  on  Erin’s  shores  had  given  spoil  which  they 
Alone  could  win  whose  swords  of  old  were  mightiest  in  the  fray  ; 

For  in  those  days  the  bravest  hand,  and  not  the  craftiest  brain, 

Got  gold,  and  skill  in  gallant  fight  was  found  the  surest  gain. 

Great  Fionn’s  wont  it  was  to  give,  when  foes  had  bled  and  broke, 

A  feast  to  nobles  and  to  chiefs  and  all  the  humble  folk. 

Upon  the  plain  they  sat,  and  ate  the  meat  which  smoking  came 
From  layers  of  stone,  well  laid  on  pits  half  filled  with  charcoal  flame. 

Where,  ’neath  the  covering  roof  of  turf  that  kept  the  heat  aglow 
The  boar  was  quickly  roasted  whole,  with  many  a  stag  and  roe. 

.And  while  the  feast,  with  laugh  and  jest,  gave  careless  time  to  most. 

Two  watchers  bold  kept  guard  the  while,  and  gazed  o’er  sea  and  coast ; 

Two  watchers  good,  and  keenly  eyed,  sent  out  by  Fionn  to  mark 
If  danger  came,  swift  brought  by  sea,  with  Norway’s  pirate  bark. 

Full  well  they  watched,  although  behind  they  heard  the  shouted  song, 

•And  knew  the  wine  was  bathing  red  the  fair  beards  of  the  strong ; 

While  chanted  verse,  and  music’s  notes,  arose  upon  the  air. 

And  the  briny  breeze  itself  half  seemed  a  savory  steam  to  bear  ; 

Nor  left  their  post,  when  from  the  clouds  the  hailstones  leaped  to  ground. 
And  plaids  were  wrapt  o’er  shoulders  broad,  and  o’er  deep  chests  were  wound. 
But  Fionn’s  plaid  untouched  lay  yet  upon  the  earth  outspread. 

Where  white  it  grew  as  lichened  rock,  or  Prophet’s  hoary  head. 

Said  one,  ‘‘Oh,  would  it  were  all  ruddy  gold  there  lying  thickly  strewn; 

What  joy  were  ours  to  share  alike  and  bear  away  each  stone  !” 

And  laughingly  each  filled  his  hands,  forgetful  of  the  twain. 

Their  comrades  good  on  guard  who  stood,  to  watch  the  moor  and  main. 

But  when  their  lonely  vigil  o’er,  they,  Roin  and  Aild^,  came. 

And  found  how  little  friendship  counts,  when  played  the  spoiler’s  game  ; 

Sore  angered  that  no  hand  for  them  had  set  apart  a  prize 
They  murmured  :  *‘  In  their  greed  of  gold,  good  faith  and  kindness  dies 
When  thus  they  deal  with  us  in  peace,  how  shall  we  fare  when  blood 
Runs  from  the  wounds  to  blind  the  eyes  to  aught  but  selfish  good  ?  ” 

They  swore  that  they  forgotten  thus  were  better  far  away. 

And  sailed  to  Lochlinn's  distant  shore,  and  served  in  her  array. 

Their  fame  was  great  in  Norway’s  realm,  and  love  for  Aild^  came 
To  melt  the  heart  of  Norway’s  Queen,  a  sudden  quenchless  flame. 

She  fled  with  Ailde  from  the  King,  and  soon  on  Scotland’s  coast 
She  trod,  a  messenger  of  ill,  a  danger  to  the  host  ! 

Great  Eragon,  far  Lochlinn’s  King,  was  not  the  man  to  know 
The  blood  mount  hot  at  insult’s  stroke  without  an  answering  blow. 

His  dragon  keels  were  rolled  to  waves  that  shouted  welcome  loud 
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To  glistering  helm  and  painted  shield  beneath  each  spar  and  shroud. 

Oh  strong  was  Eragon  in  war,  in  battle  victor  oft. 

From  many  a  rank,  from  many  a  mast,  his  banner  streamed  aloft  ; 

With  forty  ships  he  set  to  sea,  and  scores  of  glancing  oars 
Streaked  white  his  wake  on  hord  and  loch  along  the  echoing  shores. 

The  Shetland  Islands  saw  them  pass,  where  on  the  tides  their  sails 
Shone  like  a  flight  of  mighty  swans,  fast  borne  on  wintry  gales. 

Hoarse  as  the  raven’s  note  their  oath  rang  over  all  the  seas. 

False  Fionn’s  host  should  bend  and  break  before  the  Nothem  breeze. 

And  southward,  onward  still  they  steered,  and  up  Loch  Leven  bore. 

As  you  may  know,  for  one  great  ship  was  lost  upon  the  shore. 

The  sunken  rock  on  which  she  drove  and  inlet  where  she  lay 
Were  called  the  Galley’s  Crag  and  Port,  and  bear  the  name  to-day. 

They  left  her,  taking  all  her  crew,  and  landing  near  Glencoe, 

On  level  ground  their  tents  were  set,  thick  planted  row  on  row. 

To  Fionn  of  the  Feinne  that  day.  King  Eragon  sent  word, 

To  yield  him  homage  or  abide  the  hard  doom  of  the  sword. 

But  grievous  then  was  Fionn’s  strait,  for  thrice  a  thousand  men. 

His  best  and  bravest,  far  away  were  hunting  hill  and  glen. 

The  wives,  the  old,  and  feeble  folk  alone  were  left,  and  these 
He  gathered,  asking  how  to  blind  the  strangers  of  the  seas  ? 

Then  gave  they  counsel :  “  We  are  weak.  By  thee  must  peace  be  sought. 

E’en  though  with  massy  store  of  gold  the  tMX>n  to-day  be  bought. 

And  if  all  this  do  not  avail,”  they  said,  “  O  Fionn,  thou 
Shouldst  yield  thy  daughter  as  the  price,  our  ransom  on  her  brow  !” 

A  messenger  went  forth  and  made  these  oflers  one  by  one  : 

Then  flamed  the  wrath  from  Norway’s  King;  “I  ask  not  what  I’ve  won. 

Your  master  stands  before  you  now,  my  vengeance  is  my  own. 

For  Aild^’s  deed  the  Feinne  as  slaves  in  Norway  shall  atone.” 

Back  went  the  messenger  in  haste,  and  sadly  Fionn  knew 
The  threat  was  uttered  by  the  strong  against  the  old  and  few. 

But  homeward  from  the  forest  soon  he  saw  each  hero’s  hound 
Come  swiftly  back,  in  front  of  all  he  saw  his  Oscar ‘bound. 

And  when  the  foremost  hunters  came,  he  told  their  noble  band 
How  fight  was  sought  with  them  this  day  upon  the  Northern  strand  ; 

Then  looked  they  for  some  ground  whose  strength  would  quickly  hide  and  save 
Their  little  force,  till  gathering  might  gave  fortune  to  the  brave. 

They  dug  four  trenches  deep,  where  firs  above  the  birches  flung 
Red  gnarled  limbs  that  glowed  at  eve,  the  dark  green  plumes  among. 

There  hidden  silently  they  watched,  while  rugged,  scarred,  and  high. 

Just  at  their  rear  a  peak  appeared  to  move  against  the  sky. 

Steep  were  its  rocky  ledges,  strewn  with  jagged  stones  that  lay 
So  loose  one  hand  might  send  a  mass  on  its  resistless  way. 

While  from  the  neighboring  hills,  the  mount  was  sundered  by  a  glen. 

Where  lightly  crossed  the  gray  cloud  mists,  but  never  mortal  men. 

Such  was  the  chosen  fort.  The  Feinne  into  the  trenches  went  ; 

For  succor  through  all  Alban’s  realm  their  messengers  were  sent  ; 

To  the  green  slopes  of  deep  Glencoe  the  warriors  summoned  came. 

Alas  !  too  few  to  brave  in  fight  the  men  of  Norway’s  name. 

They  held  long  counsel  and  the  chief  sent  forth  that  hostage  fair. 

His  daughter,  with  a  chosen  band,  his  words  of  peace  to  bear ; 

And  Fergus,  his  young  son,  to  speak  on  his  behalf,  that  they 

Might  change  to  love  the  King’s  black  thought,  and  all  his  wrath  allay. 

For  Fergus’  speech  like  ivy  wreath,  o’er  heart  of  rock  would  wind 
Till  tender  thoughts,  like  nestling  birds,  could  come  and  shelter  find. 

Wealth  to  awake  the  Northmen’s  greed  should  weight  his  tempting  wood, 
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For  quaichs  of  gold  and  precious  belts,  and  magic  stone#  which  stirred 
The  torpid  blood  of  all  disease  to  vigorous  life  once  more, 

And  five  score  mares  of  iron  gray,  and  hunting  hawks  threescore. 

Were  gifts  to  promise,  with  good  herds,  and  cows  with  calves  at  side. 

They  placed  the  maid  upon  a  horse,  and  bade  her  boldly  ride. 

With  Fergus  marching  at  her  rein,  his  comrades  close  at  hand. 

They  came  to  where  the  fleet  and  camp  thick  covered  sea  and  land. 

And  halting  there  young  Fergus  spake  across  a  space  of  ground. 

Unto  the  King,  who  foremost  stood  with  mailed  men  around. 

He  offered  all  the  tribute  rich,  and  that  fair  lady  proud. 

But  when  he  ceased  a  silence  fell,  and  then  the  answer  loud 
In  Eragon’s  deep  voice  rang  forth  :  "  Let  Fionn  bring  me  all, 

All  that  he  hath  on  earth,  and  here,  let  him  before  me  fall, 

He  and  his  wife  before  me  here,  upon  the  shore,  that  I 
May  see  them  on  their  knees  to  me  swear  troth  and  fealty. 

While  as  they  homage  make  I  shall  above  them  rear  my  blade 
To  spare,  or  slay  them  at  my  feet,  if  so  their  debt  be  paid.” 

Then  called  in  scorn  the  lady’s  voice,  ‘‘  No,  Eragon,  your  might 
Hath  not  across  the  broad  salt  seas  brought  such  a  host  to  hght. 

As  e’er  shall  cause  my  father’s  knees  to  bend  to  you  in  prayer. 

Nor  shall  you  ever  call  me  bride,  or  spoil  of  Erin  wear.” 

She  turned  her  horse’s  head  and  went ;  and  Fergus  stood  and  waved 
The  signal  banner  for  the  chief,  and  for  a  while  he  braved 
The  onset  of  the  foe,  and  fought  until  the  evening  fell. 

Then  gave  the  Council  their  advice  to  Fionn.  ‘‘  It  were  well 
That  Ailde  should  himself  defy  the  King,  and  man  to  man 
With  seven  score  'gainst  seven  score  should  fight  before  the  van.” 

And  thus  they  fought,  and  Ailde  fell,  and  Eragon  defied 
An  equal  band  to  equal  fight,  for  great  had  grown  his  pride. 

Then  paused  and  pondered  Fionn  long,  and  doubted  whom  to  ask 
To  lead  in  such  a  venture  great,  and  dare  so  grave  a  task. 

But  Goll,  the  son  of  Morna  named,  at  Fionn ’s  call  went  forth 
And,  matched  with  equal  force,  he  drove  the  boasters  of  the  North. 

And  yet  again  a  force  as  strong  was  beaten  back  and  m^de 
To  own  our  heroes’  swords  were  best,  when  man  to  man  arrayed. 

But  Eragon  in  fury  cried  his  men  should  conquer  yet. 

For  eight  days  more  aye  seven  score  'gainst  seven  score  were  set. 

And  when  the  blood  had  flowed  in  streams,  to  utter  madness  ’urged. 

Against  the  trenches  of  the  Feinne  their  baffled  army  surged. 

Then  sparkled  swords  like  gleams  of  light  upon  the  ocean’s  spray 
When  tossed  aloft  to  wind  and  sun  where  battling  currents  play. 

In  that  fierce  fray  did  Eragon  the  son  of  Moma  greet. 

And  striking  fast  their  mighty  blades  ascend  and  flashing  meet. 

Then  sank  the  stranger  King  in  death,  and  Goll  sore  wounded  fell. 

Against  the  Northmen  went  the  day  ;  and  of  their  slain  they  tell 
That  from  Glen  Fewich  to  the  shore  they  lay,  and  of  the  host 
So  few  escaped  that  galleys  twain  alone  left  Scotland’s  coast. 

Nay,  even  they  ne’er  reached  a  port,  so  that  in  Norway  none 
Could  tell  how  Eragon  revenged  the  deed  by  Aild^  done. 

But  sorrow  came  upon  the  Feinne,  for  all  their  strongest,  dead  ; 

And  Fionn  found  that  from  that  time  his  fortune  waned  and  fled, 

For  ne’er  again  in  equal  strength  the  Feinne  in  arms  were  seen 

Since  the  dark  days  of  Aild^’s  love  and  Norway’s  evil  Queen. — Good  Words. 

Note. — The  above  is  a  version,  put  into  rhyme,  of  a  story  written  down  some  years  ago 
from  oral  recitation,  by  G.  Dewar.  There  are  slight  differences  between  this  and  another  ver¬ 
sion  in  J.  F.  Campbell’s  “Songs  of  the  Fienne.’’  Dewar  was  a  conscientious  collector,  and 
his  language  has  ^en  followed  very  literally  in  these  lines. 
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One  of  the  giants  of  this  century,  an 
innovator  in  music,  a  great  journalist,  a 
literary  man  ^  of  great  importance,  a 
teacher  of  humanity,  a  genius  un¬ 
doubtedly,  and  the  victim,  as  it  so‘fre* 
quently  happens,  of  his  own  originality, 
was  Hector  Berlioz,  bom  the  iith  of 
December,  1803,  in  France,  at  the  C6te 
St.  Andr^,  near  Lyons  and  Grenoble. 

Beethoven  is  considered  the  creator 
of  our  instrumental  music,  further 
developed  by  Meyerbeer,  Liszt,  and 
Wagner.  Beethoven  certainly  was  the 
first  man  who,  building  upon  the  sweet 
traditions  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  concerted  sound  unknown  to  them, 
left  the  path  of  the  nightingale  to  take 
the  powerful  wings  of  the  eagle.  What 
Beethoven  created  was  seized  upon  by 
Berlioz  and  developed  to  a  degree  that 
no  one  before  him  dreamed  of,  no  one 
after  him  surpassed.  His  "  Messe  des 
Morts,”  a  requiem  written  for  five 
orchestras,  and  for  a  chorus  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  voices,  shows  the  deepest 
knowledge,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
comprehension  of  orchestral  sonorous 
effect,  which  an  unbounded  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  an  eccentric,  though  un¬ 
doubted  genius,  are  able  to  create. 

What  is  genius  ?  And  whence  does  it 
come  ?  These  are  two  questions  not  so 
easily  answered  as  the  two  questions 
which  the  German  poet  Halm  so  satis¬ 
factorily  answered,  viz.  :  i  What  is 
love  ?  Two  souls  but  one  thought,  two 
hearts  and  one  beat.  2.  And  how  comes 
love  ?  It  comes,  and  there  it  is. 
Genius  is  the  power  to  create  new  and 
admirable  work.  Be  it  admirable  from 
its  grandeur,  like  Michel  Angelo’s, 
Shakespeare’s,  Beethoven’s,  or  from  its 
graceful  loveliness,  like  Raphael 
d’Urbino’s,  Heine’s,  Mozart’s,  it  must 
be  new,  original,  charming,  or  grand, 
powerful,  crushing.  ‘‘ Poeta  nascitur, 
non  fit,”  is  perfectly  correct.  Whether 
genius  comes  from  divine  inspiration, 
or,  as  the  profane  matter-of-fact  people 
would  have  it,  from  an  accidental  lucky 
formation  of  the  cells  of  the  brain,  one 
thing  is  certain  in  either  case,  man  has 
no  control  over  his  genius  :  work  and 
study  can  further  it,  but  cannot  give  it ; 
and  since  you  are  subject  to  the  inspira¬ 


tion  but  cannot  command  it,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  unfair  to  demand  that  a  genius, 
one  eager  to  calculate  and  execute  un¬ 
heard-of  effects,  should  be  calm,  and 
put  two  and  two  together  like  a  linen- 
draper,  who  puts  the  yard  on  his 
material  and  cuts  at  the  precise  point 
where  the  measure  ends,  there  to  begin 
again  and  ever  again  the  same  mechani¬ 
cal  work.  You  cannot  exact,  and 
should  not  expect,  irom  an  overheated 
brain  attention  to  details  which  a  cool 
and  unoccupied  brain  might  easily 
reckon  with  :  and  when  Gustave  Dore 
once  went  to  an  evening  party  in  his 
studio  coat,  with  a  number  of  not  very 
picturesque  color  spots  on  the  lappel,  it 
was  not  because  he  meant  to  pose,  but 
because  in  his  brain  more  powerful  con¬ 
ceptions  struggled  and  engaged  his 
thought  than  in  the  brains  of  a  number 
of  empty-headed  young  men,  who  all 
day  long  give  the  most  persevering  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  color  of  their  neckties 
and  the  mathematically  precise  measure 
of  their  botton-holes. 

This  it  is  which  makes  it  so  unfair  to 
speak  of  a  real  genius  with  an  easy  care¬ 
lessness — ‘‘  Oh,  he  is  mad  !” — or,  what 
is  tantamount,  ‘‘He  is  an  inventor,” 
etc.  If  his  brain  was  so  empty  that  he 
had  to  think  of  nothing  else  than  of  his 
tailor’s  combinations,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  conformable  to  fashion 
and  would  less  serve  humanity.  But 
then,  from  the  Parthenon  to  Faust, 
there  would  be  less  trace  of  genius 
and  more  of  the  bend  of  the  brim  of 
hats,  or  the  really  important  question 
whether  boots  ought  to  be  pointed  or 
rounded. 

What  is  called  vocation  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  more  striking  illustration  than 
in  Berlioz.  Just  as  Ovid,  beaten  for 
perpetually  making  verses,  cried  for  par¬ 
don — in  verse — so  all  the  privation 
which  Berlioz’s  family  imposed  upon 
him,  in  order  to  win  back  his  soul  from 
perdition,  i.e.  from  writing  music,  only 
made  him  cling  with  more  pertinacity 
to  the  aim  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself.  I  knew  him  long  in  his  olden 
days,  and  can  bear  witness  to  many 
things  not  mentioned  in  his  ”  Memoirs,” 
yet  we  must,  before  all,  look  to  his  auto- 
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biography  as  the  reliable  guide  for  his 
first  studies  and  struggles.  With  his 
irrepressible  wit  and  esprit,  exercised  at 
his  own  cost  when  there  was  no  other 
target,  he  states  that  his  mother  felt  no 
illusion  about  bringing  into  the  world  a 
laurel  wreath,  as  the  mother  of  Virgil 
did,  nor  did  she  feel  like  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  sen* 
sation  like  a  burning  ember  in  her  in* 
terior.  He  says  :  “  However  extraordi¬ 
nary  it  may  appear,  I  came  into  the 
world  without  any  more  ado  than  a 
common  mortal  !"  Educated  most 
strictly  in  the  Catholic  religion,  he  was 
for  seven  years  a  most  religious  child  ; 
and  although  “  brouilUs  ensemble,”  ever 
since  that  time  he  remembers  **  ten¬ 
derly”  the  first  impressions  received 
from  its  teachings,  which  proves  two 
things  :  i,  that  it  is  not  true  that  our 
first  impressions  influence  all  our  life ;  and 
2,  that  you  cannot  develop  a  carnation 
from  a  rosebud,  whatever  you  may  do, 
or,  in  plain  English  of  the  old  I.atin 
verse,  ”  Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen 
usque  recurret”  —  you  cannot  go 
against  Nature.  So  long  as  he  was  a 
saint,  that  is  until  his  seventh  year,  he 
went  to  hear  mass  daily  and  to  confess 
every  Sunday,  and  he  said  to  his  father 
confessor  :  “  Mon  pere,  Je  n  ai  rien 
fait,”  to  which  invariably  the  holy  man 
replied  :  ‘‘  Eh  bien,  mon  enfant,  il  faut 
continuer.  ” 

Berlioz’s  father  was  a  doctor.  He 
did  nothing  to  save  his  son  from  the  ex¬ 
alted  bigotry  of  his  mother.  His  was  a 
peaceful  view  of  life,  and  he  was  a  man 
for  simple  solutions  of  problems.  Ber¬ 
lioz,  although  recognizing  with  gratitude 
the  solicitude  of  his  father's  devotedness 
to  him,  greatly  preferred  the  English 
system  of  education,  where  the  boy  is 
sent  out  to  school  and  learns  how  to 
stand  on  his  own  legs  and  defend  him¬ 
self  against  attacks  of  other  boys,  learn¬ 
ing  thereby  the  struggle  of  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  cfiief  rules  in  England  to  let 
a  child  learn  the  consequences  of  his 
doings.  I  remember  once  having  seen 
at  Brighton  a  gentleman  lying  on  the 
beach,  and  his  little  son  playing  with  a 
little  shovel  just  where  the  waves  came 
in  slowly,  but  steadily.  The  father 
never  lost  sight  of  the  child,  yet  never 
said  what  every  French  father  would 
have  considered  it  his  duty  to  cry  out : 


“  Be  careful,  Johnny,  the  water  is  com¬ 
ing,  you  will  have  your  boots  wet,”  etc. 
The  boy  saw  the  water  very  well  ;  let 
him  have  a  little  experience.  And  it 
was  not  long  coming.  A  big  wave  sud¬ 
denly  revolving  dashed  on  the  sand  and 
reached  the  little  adventurer’s  feet,  wet¬ 
ting  his  boots  and  stockings.  He  said 
nothing,  he  looked  at  his  father,  who 
seemed  to  have  perceived  nothing,  but 
he  pitched  his  little  camp  some  yards 
further  back,  and  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  succeeding  movements 
of  the  water. 

Berlioz’s  first  love — he  was  then  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age — was  a  young  lady 
named  Estelle,  who  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  on  him,  because  she  wore  pink 
boots,  an  embellishment  which  he  had 
never  seen  before.  Though  rather  pre¬ 
cociously  enamored,  he  was  in  this  re¬ 
spect  beaten  by  Mozart,  who  when  seven 
years  old  played  at  the  Austrian  Court, 
and  there  and  then  proposed  to  Prin¬ 
cess  Marie  Antoinette.  She  did  not 
lose  her  heart  with  the  enfant  prodige, 
but  she  lost  her  head  with  her  royal 
marriage,  ]x>or  princess  !  Berlioz  was 
original  in  his  musical  idea.s,  and 
et]ually  original  in  his  views.  Thus  he 
says  :  ’*  Time  goes  for  nothing  in  love.” 
A  second  love  by  no  means  effaces  the 
first,  and  his  heart  beat  after  thirty 
years  when  we  returned  home,  and  saw 
the  place  where  he  first  admired  the 
pink  brodequins,  and  that  in  spite  of  his 
having  learned  that  she  got  married  and 
— what  usually  follows  that  ceremony 
(ce  qui  s' en  suit). 

He  learned  to  read,  and  what  is  more 
difficult,  to  understand  how  to  compose 
music  when  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
had  then  already  produced  two  quintets. 
Those  biographers,  who  stated  that  even 
at  twenty  he  knew  not  what  music  was, 
have  been  slightly  mistaken.  He  relates 
with  some  complacency  that  he  was 
passe-maitre  of  three  instruments  at  that 
time.  Those  who  know  the  immense 
effects  of  sonorite  which  he  created,  will 
learn  with  surprise  that  the  three  instru¬ 
ments  he  had  mastered  before  all,  were 
the  guitar,  the  flute  and  the  piccolo — 
not  very  powerful  exponents  of  orches¬ 
tral  might.  As  to  the  piano  he  never 
understood  it,  a  remarkable  instance, 
and  I  believe  a  very  exceptional  one 
with  a  composer,  and  especially  with 
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one  who  became  the  master  of  masters 
concerning  the  intrinsic  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  every  instrument. 

He  declared  even  in  later  years  that 
he  was  glad  he  did  not  know  it, 
although  it  might  have  been  “  en  maintes 
circonstances”  useful  to  him.  This  is  a 
curious  argumentation,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  French  girl  who  said,  “  I  hate 
asparagus,  and  1  am  very  glad  I  do,  be¬ 
cause  if  I  did  like  it  I  should  eat  it,  and 
I  can’t  bear  it.”  On  the  loth  of  April, 
1848,  the  very  day  where  in  London  he 
described  in  his  “  Memoirs”  the  strug¬ 
gle  he  had  had  in  1822  with  his  father, 
who  compielled  him  to  study  medicine, 
he  suddenly  stops  and  for  three  months 
writes  barely  another  word.  On  that 
day,  as  everybody  knows,  the  great 
Chartist  demonstration  came  in  fact  to 
nothing,  and  he  writes' at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  after  having  expected  in 
the  morning  to  see  barricades,  street- 
fights  d  la  mode  de  France:  ‘‘Good 
Chartists,  you  understand  organizing 
riots  as  the  Italians  understand  how  to 
write  symphonies.  O’Connell  was  quite 
right  when  he  told  his  people  :  ‘  Con¬ 
spire,  but  do  not  move  !  ’  ”  Under¬ 
standing  how  to  organize  riots,  he  evi¬ 
dently  considered  killing  each  other  in 
the  street,  because  whether  the  black 
coat  killed  the  red  one,  or  the  reverse, 
one  Englishman  would  have  killed 
another.  Yet  with  the  same  mocking 
pen  he  writes  on  July  loth  of  the  same 
year :  “I  am  back  in  France.  Paris 
has  just  done  burying  the  dead.  What 
a  sight,  what  horrible  views  !  Even  the 
Genius  of  Liberty  on  the  top  of  the 
Bastille-column  had  his  heart  pierced  by 
a  ball.  What  furious  follies,  what 
bloody  orgies  !  Historical  painters  troop 
the  streets,  our  great  architects  mix 
plaster  in  the  national  ateliers.  In  the 
midst  of  this  frightful  confusion  of  just 
and  unjust,  true  and  false,  good  and 
evil,  one  really  might  become  completely 
mad  !” 

Very  well  !  Yet  three  months  be¬ 
fore  in  London  all  this  seemed  to  look 
very  different  ? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  his  first 
forced  visit  to  the  "  amphitheatre,” 
where  dissection  was  taught,  terrified  him 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  excitable 
nerves,  horribly  impressed  by  the  sight 
and  smell  of  blood,  and  details  which  I 


do  not  wish  to  describe  in  these 
columns,  that  he  jumped  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow — fortunately  a  ground-floor — and 
rushed  home,  locking  himself  in  his 
room  to  have  no  more  of  it.  Yet  when 
a  friend,  surgical  and  musical  like  him¬ 
self,  persuaded  him  to  get  over  this  first 
and  always  horrible  impression,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dissecting-room  and  calm¬ 
ly  began  his  studies,  even  from  time 
to  time  throwing  a  piece  of  human 
flesh  to  the  rats  which  abound  in  Paris, 
and  who  served  during  the  siege  to  feed 
those  who  could  afford  the  luxury. 
Poor  Auber’s  horses  went  to  the 
slaughter-house  too  at  that  time,  and  his 
friends  pretend  that,  though  an  octo¬ 
genarian,  he  would  have  lived  at  least 
another  ten  years,  had  not  this  fatal 
blow  at  his  pets  cut  his  life  short. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  com¬ 
posers  who  have  wasted  their  ideas,  who 
have  no  more  inspiration,  who  can  find 
no  new  melodies,  take  refuge  in  the 
oratorio,  the  mass,  in  one  w-ord,  in  the 
sacred  style,  because  their  formulas  will 
do,  as  ideas  in  this  kind  of  music  are 
not  so  necessary.  This  is  deplorable 
but  true.  Just  as  a  woman,  very  gay  in 
her  youth,  when  she  was  sure  of  being 
surrounded  by  scores  of  admirers,  when 
she  grows  old,  turns  pious,  a  nun  even 
in  Catholic  countries,  so  a  number  of 
operatic  composers,  Rossini,  Verdi, 
Gounod  and  numbers  of  others,  began 
writing  sacred  music  in  their  old  age. 
This  has  a  double  disadvantage,  be¬ 
cause  those  old  Italian  masters  who  con¬ 
sidered — and  rightly  so — the  composi¬ 
tion  of  sacred  works  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment,  wrote  models  of  counterpoint, 
which  it  takes  a  lifetime  thoroughly  to 
master,  and  which  our  modern  com¬ 
posers,  having  their  eye  chiefly  on 
money-making,  that  is,  on  pleasing  the 
masses,  and  knowing  no  more  about 
counterpoint  than  about  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  have  wisely  neglected.  Then, 
ignoring  the  study  principally  necessary 
for  writing  a  great  ecclesiastical  work, 
and  being  barren  of  ideas — the  very 
reasdn  why  they  take  to  this  kind  of 
work — they  get  through  it  in  the  most 
unmeaning,  empty  manner,  relying  en¬ 
tirely  on  what  are  called  Rosalias,  that 
is,  ever  repeated  forms,  used  like  paper- 
hangers  use  a  pattern  cut  out  of  board, 
say  leaves  or  flowers,  etc.,  over  which 
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they  go  quickly  with  a  big  brush,- re¬ 
peating  the  process  until  a  whole  piece 
of  so  many  yards  is  done.  It  is  in  fact 
artisan’s  not  artist’s  work.  Not  so 
Berlioz.  He  wrote  his  “  Messe  des 
Morts,”  a  colossal  work,  when  a  young 
man,  and  if  an  eccentric  brain  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  unlimited  eccentricity 
of  proportions,  surely  the  list  only  of 
his  requirements  for  this  work  is  one  of 
the  astounding  curiosities  of  orchestral- 
score  writing  of  this,  and,  in  fact,  of 
any  century. 

For  the  “  Dies  irce,”  the  part  which 
calls  up  the  dead  from  the  grave  (“  Tuba 
mirum”),  is  marked  in  his  score  in  the 
following  manner :  A  chorus  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  voices  in  six  parts. 
This,  by-the-by,  is  not  exactly  correct, 
because  six  parts  means  six  different 
parts,  which  cannot  properly  be  said  of 
three  times  two  parts  in  unison.  Be¬ 
sides  the  immense  orchestra,  which 
there  is  no  need  to  detail  here,  eight 
pairs  of  drums  with  ten  drummers,  ten 
pairs  of  cymbals,  four  gongs  and  two 
double  drums,  there  are  four  orchestras 
in  the  four  corners  of  about  forty  brass 
instruments,  so  distributed  as  to  call  up 
the  dead  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world.  Both  at  the  first,  and  a  very  re¬ 
cent  performance,  the  effect  in  Paris 
was  crushing,  and  whereever  it  can  be 
given  as  demanded  by  the  composer, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  result. 

Berlioz  wrote  his  first  opera  when 
twenty  years  old.  He  set  it  to  a 
libretto,  which  he  calls  ridiculous,  add¬ 
ing  with  great  candor  :  “  My  score  was 
at  least  as  ridiculous,  if  not  more  so, 
as  the  verses  and  the  libretto  of  ‘  Ge- 
rono.’  ”  Of  course  it  was  never 
performed.  No  more  than  a  mass 
which  he  wrote  immediately  afterward, 
and  where  he  began  already  to  find  out 
that  the  great  key  of  success  for  begin¬ 
ners  is  to  have  money,  or  to  be  patron¬ 
ized  by  those  who  have  it.  He  wanted 
fifty  pounds  to  execute  it.  As  a  boy 
would,  afraid  of  nothing,  he  wrote  to 
that  great  man  Chateaubriand  to  lend 
it  him.  With  the  wonderful  poetic 
simplicity  that  distinguishes  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  “  Atala”  he  wrote  back 
to  say  :  "  Vous  me  demandez  douze 
cents  francs.  Monsieur.  Je  ne  les  ai 
pas.  Te  vous  les  enverrais  si  je  les 
avais,’*^  etc.  After  telling  him,  “You 


ask  fifty  pounds  ;  I  have  not  got  it,”  he 
gives  him  this  yaluable  piece  of  advice  : 
“  Much  as  I  sympathize  with  your 
sufferings,  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  just 
the  obstacles  which  talent  has  ofien  to 
overcome,  which  give  it  the  power  of 
ultimate  success.”  A  friend.  Monsieur 
De  Pons,  lent  him  the  money,  however, 
and  here  we  come  to  an  episode  in 
Berlioz’s  life  which  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Full  of  gratitude  for  the  service, 
and  not  forgetting  it  when  he  was  a 
great  man  and  a  courted  journalist,  he 
says  :  “1  sometimes  found  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  useful  to  him  in  my  fcuilleton, 
but  I  always  regretted  not  to  be  able  to 
do  more  for  him,”  etc.  Query  :  Has 
a  journalist,  from  whom  the  public  ex¬ 
pect  true  and  impartial  judgment,  the 
right  to  recommend  a  friend  in  payment 
of  private  services  rendered  to  him  ;  or 
is  he  in  honor  bound  to  render  service 
for  service  under  the  circumstances  ?  I 
believe  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  has  no 
more  right  to  pay  his  debts  of  friendship 
with  the  opinion  in  his  paper,  than  he 
could  pay  them  with  the  money  confided 
to  him  by  the  editor.  Yet  it  seems 
difficult  to  imitate  the  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Brutus  against  his  own  son, 
sacrificing  to  the  conscience  of  the 
magistrate  the  heart  of  the  father  ! 

VVhen  this  mass,  thanks  to  the  loan  of 
De  Pons,  was  executed  a  second  time 
(1827),  Berlioz  picked  up  his  courage 
and  conducted  it  himself.  He  in  later 
days  the  greatest  conductor  known — 
not  “  although”  but  “  because”  his 
nerves  were  in  such  an  overexcited  state 
that  he  heard  the  impossible — speaks  of 
himself  thus  on  this  occasion  :  “  How 
far  was  I  from  possessing  the  thousand 
qualities  of  precision,  flexibility,  fire  and 
calm  combined  with  that  indefinable  in¬ 
stinct  which  together  constitute  the 
talent  of  the  real  conductor  !” 

So  many  people  fancy,  and  many  un¬ 
fortunately  have  given  way  to  their 
fancy,  that  to  conduct  wants  only  to 
take  a  stick  and  beat  time.  Certainly 
in  very  easy  instances,  this  may  be 
sufficient,  but  in  such  cases  without  any 
conducting  at  all  the  band  would  go  on 
as  the  German  street  bands  go  on  with¬ 
out  any  conductor.  Thus  I  have  seen 
Madame  Trebelli  conduct  a  chorus  in 
St.  James’s  Hall,  and  certainly  this 
amiable  artist  stands  too  high  in  her 
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profession  to  try  and  aspire  to  what  is 
not  her  business.  So  the  Viscountess 
Folkestone  certainly  accomplished  a  more 
difficult  task  in  training  a  number  of 
young  ladies,  and  forming  a  stringed 
orchestra,  which  under  her  able  guid¬ 
ance  perform  not  very  difficult,  but  very 
pleasing,  pieces  with  a  wonderful  dash. 
I  do  not  think  that  one  member  of  the 
whole  orchestra  is  as  old  as  twenty-five 
years — and  a  remarkable  ensemble. 
But  if  it  came  to  playing  great  and 
difficult  scores,  the  reading  of  which  is 
already  a  great  difficulty,  the  judging  of 
the  right  movement,  the  entry  of  in¬ 
struments  that  have  sometimes  fifty, 
sixty  bars  to  count,  and  the  look  at  the 
conductor’s  eye  tr  guide  them  at  the 
precise  moment  of  entry — when  it  comes 
to  making  the  orchastra  understand  and 
execute  the  intentions  of  the  composer, 
then  it  is  when  the  great  conductor 
shows  the  stuff  he  is  made  of.  How 
often  have  l  seen  Berlioz — and  this  is 
what  I  meant  when  alluding  to  his 
nerves — jumping  down  from  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  desk,  pouncing  upon  the  clari¬ 
nets  and  exclaiming  :  "  Your  two  in¬ 
struments  are  notin  tune.”  Then  each 
of  them  gave  his  A,  when  with  unfailing 
certainty  not  only  did  he  perceive  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  difference,  but  instantly  told 
them,  there  and  then,  how  to  remedy 
it.  It  happened  in  our  days  to  one  of 
the  greatest  conductors  living,  Hans 
Richter,  that  the  orchestra,  when  he 
first  led  it,  meant  to  play  him  some 
pranks,  for,  be  it  known,  that  is  just 
what  orchestras  in  general  are  mostly  in¬ 
clined  to  do.  The  moment  a  new  con¬ 
ductor  comes  before  them,  they  try  any 
sort  of  tricks  to  see  how  he  will  get  out 
of  it.  The  first  thing  that  happened 
was  that  the  hornist  played  a  passage 
badly,  and  when  Richter  remonstrated, 
he  very  obligingly  said :  “  Perhaps 

you  would  not  mind  showing  me  what  I 
am  to  do?”  “With  pleasure,”  said 
Richter,  took  the  horn  ou*^  of  his  hands, 
and  showed  him.  After  he  had  done 
so  to  several  other  instruments,  they 
were  satisfied  as  to  what  they  wanted  to 
know,  and  now  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to 
lift  up  his  hand,  and  they  understand, 
and  instantly  endeavor  to  carry  out  his 
instructions. 

His  first  interview  with  Cherubini,  the 
most  tyrannical  though  perhaps  the  most 


thoroughly  musical  leader  the  Paris 
Conservatory  ever  had,  is  too  funny  to 
be  omitted.  Cherubini,  afraid  that  so 
many  young  men  meeting  so  many 
young  girls  might  lead  to  duets  other 
than  those  he  composed,  issued  an  order 
that  all  the  female  pupils  were  to  enter 
from  the  Rue  Bergdre,  and  all  the  male 
students  from  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Poissonni^re.  Should  any  of  them  have 
arrived  at  the  wrong  street  there  was  no 
excuse  allowed  :  the  whole  roundabout 
way  had  to  be  made.  Ignoring  this  new 
law,  Berlioz  entered  through  the  door 
Bergere,  and  when  nearly  at  the  stairs 
of  the  library,  the  porter  ran  after  him 
to  make  him  come  back  and  go  out  of 
the  door  which  he  had  entered,  and 
walk  round  the  whole  building  to  enter 
the  other  door.  Berlioz  sent  him  to 
Halifax,  and  went  up  to  the  library. 
Barely  seated  there,  he  saw  the  porter 
arriving  in  company  of  the  inexorable 
Draco,  who  pounced  upon  him  for  an 
explanation  of  his  daring  to  evade  the 
law.  Whatever  he  said  being  of  no 
avail,  he  at  last  lost  patience  and  told 
Cherubini  he  would  and  could  not  be 
forbidden  to  enter  a  public  library,  and 
he  would  return  as  often  as  he  liked. 
Thereupon  the  enraged  Italian  tried  to 
seize  him  and  get  him  arrested.  But 
Berlioz,  younger  and  more  lightfooted 
than  either  the  autocrat  or  the  porter, 
ran  before  them  both,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  assmebled  students  in  the  library, 
Cherubini  and  the  porter  stumbling  over 
chairs  and  music-desks,  until  Berlioz 
laughingly  opened  the  door,  and  rushed 
out  saying  :  “You  shall  not  have  either 
me  or  my  name,  and  in  spite  of  you  I 
shall  return  here.”  And  he  kept  his 
word,  for  twelve  years  later  he  was 
“  Librarian”  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
the  very  porter  (Hottin)  his  most  de¬ 
voted  servant. 

An  indomitable  will,  that  first  neces¬ 
sity  when  anything  great  is  to  be 
achieved,  exhibited  itself  in  full  force 
when  his  father,  strictly  forbidding  him 
to  continue  his  musical  illusions  at  the 
expense  of  his  medical  studies,  withdrew 
the  small  sum  allowed  for  his  subsist¬ 
ence  in  order  to  force  him  to  give  up 
what  he  not  only  thought  an  unremuner¬ 
ating,  useless  pursuit,  but  what  his  pious 
mother,  from  fear  of  the  contact  in 
which  it  might  engage  Berlioz  with  the 
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stage  and  with  its  unholy  priestesses, 
condemned  to  such  an  extent  that,  when 
he  would  not  give  in  and  abandon  the 
career  which  he  had  chosen,  she  actually 
cursed  him. 

Left  at  last  to  his  own  resources,  he 
solicited  the  place  of  a  chorister.  Hav¬ 
ing  to  compete  with  three  or  four  other 
poor  men,  he  vanquished  his  competitors 
easily  by  reading  at  sight  anything  they 
laid  before  him,  and  singing  from 
memory  a  whole  scene  he  had  heard  at 
the  op>era.  Of  course  the  weaver  and 
the  blacksmith  were  beaten,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  official  nomination  to  the 
post,  which  brought  him  two  pounds  a 
month  !  On  this  splendid  appointment 
he  associated  himself  with  another  stu¬ 
dent  who  had  about  as  much  ;  they 
spent  twenty-five  shillings  a  month  each  ; 
and  with  two  pupils  sent  by  Providence 
to  increase  his  “  economies,”  he  began  a 
life  of  luxury  by  buying  a  piano,  a  real 
piano  for  four  pounds  !  I  give  all  these 
details  in  the  hope  that  they  may  en¬ 
courage  a  gifted  but  not  wealthy  young 
man  to  continue  the  struggle  of  life  if  he 
feels  a  real  vocation,  and  not  to  be 
daunted  by  unavoidable  difficulties. 

The  great  event  of  Berlioz’s  private 
life  was  his  becoming  acquainted  with 
Miss  Smithson  and  with  Shakespeare, 
whose  Ophelia  she  introduced  to  the 
Paris  public.  He  says  that  the  dramatic 
genius  of  her  performance  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  revolution  which 
Shakespeare’s  works  produced  in  him. 
“  The  lightning  with  which  a  sublime 
enlightenment  opened  for  me  the  heaven 
of  art,  illuminated  at  the  same  time  the 
most  distant  depths.  In  Shakespeare  I 
recognize  the  real  grandeur,  the  true 
beauty,  the  real  dramatic  truth.”  After 
seeing  Miss  Smithson  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  he  was  “  done”  {achei^).  Yet  he 
denies  that  he  ever  exclaimed,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  done  by  some  biographer  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  that  he 
would  marry  that  woman  and  would  write 
his  greatest  symphony  on  that  play. 
”  I  did  it,  but  I  never  said  a  word  about 
it.”  The  fact  is,  that  he  did  it  without 
ever  having  dreamed  that  it  would  come 
about.  Yet  this  very  English  girl  whom 
he  would  have  enters  et  malgri  tout,  even 
malgre  elle-m(me  (because  neither  she 
nor  her  mother  were  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  his  fiery  and  unpractical  pro¬ 


posals),  became  so  indifferent  to  him 
that  he  spoke  of  her  as  la  femme  Smith- 
son. 

Although  a  genius  of  the  most  impulsive 
spontaneity,  he  resembled  somewhat  the 
Prince  who  was  a  long  time  ambassador 
here,  and  astonished  the  diplomatic  and 
aristocratic  world  by  the  munificence  of 
his  fetes,  the  liberality  of  his  character, 
and  the  truly  grand  style  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  true  model  of  social  elegance, 
but  perhaps  less  so  of  matrimonial  purity. 
He  had  a  wife  whose  beauty,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  delicate  taste  in  art  were 
generally  admired  ;  which  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  Prince  from  admiring  occasion¬ 
ally  other  elegant  ladies’  taste  and 
beauty,  even  sometimes  of  a  much  less 
refined  character.  It  so  happened  that 
once  two  gentlemen,  waiting  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  him,  saw  the  Princess  in  her 
riding  habit  coming  out  of  her  own  room 
and  going  down-stairs  to  mount  her  truly 
fiery  steed.  There  are  certain  women 
who  wear  that  little  riding  hat  with 
peculiar  grace  and  sit  a  horse  with  per¬ 
fect  ease  and  security.  The  Princess 
had  barely  passed  out  when  the  two 
gentlemen,  full  of  admiration,  began 
their  observations  on  the  eclectic  tastes 
of  the  Prince  and  the  different  coups  de 
canif  which  he  was  credited  with  inflict¬ 
ing  on  his  marriage  contract  :  and  as 
they  were  venting  their  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion  (with  which  we  are  so  liberal  when¬ 
ever  others  are  concerned),  the  Prince 
came  in. 

“  And  what  are  you  laughing  at  I"  he 
said. 

At  first  they  would  not  exactly  speak 
out  ;  but  one  of  them  suddenly  said  : 

”  Well,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  :  we 
spoke  about  the  grace  and  charm  of  the 
Princess,  and  the  gallery  of  comparative 
excellence  to  which  you  seem  to  have 
likened  her.” 

"  Oh,”  said  the  Prince,  “  you  mean 
that  I  have  the  reputation  of  not  kneel¬ 
ing  exclusively  before  one  shrine  ?  Is 
that  it  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you  something 
analogous  that  happened  to  me  only  a 
few  years  ago.  I  was  in  Austria  then, 
and  had  business  with  the  Prelate  of 
Korneuburg,  a  high  ecclesiastic  who 
had  a  magnificent  palace  with  his  mon¬ 
astery.  I  had  to  wait  for  him  as  he  was 
engaged  in  clerical  business,  and  looking 
out  of  the  window  I  enjoyed  the  magnifi- 
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cent  view,  a  high  mountain  with  a  4)ine 
forest  just  opposite,  the  river  below,  and 
a  charming  flower-covered  valley,  I 
was  quite  enchanted,  so  much  so  that  I 
did  not  hear  the  venerable  Prelate  com¬ 
ing  in  until  he  was  quite  near  me. 

‘  What  a  magnificent  view,’  I  said  to 
him,  *  and  how  happy  you  must  be  to 
see  it  at  all  times  of  the  day  ! ' 

“  ‘  It  is  a  magnificent  view,”  replied 
the  Prelate  ;  ‘  but,  your  Highness,  to 
look  forty  years  out  of  the  same  win¬ 
dow  renders  the  most  beautiful  sight 
monotonous.’  ” 

It  did  not  take  Berlioz  forty  years, 
barely  forty  months,  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  Prince  arrived. 
However,  being  at  first  feu  et  flamme,  he 
reflected  day  and  night  what  he  could 
do  to  reach  from  his  obscurity  the  brill¬ 
iant  actress  who  at  that  moment  drove 
all  Paris  mad.  To  give  denial  to  the 
younger  Alex.  Dumas’s  axiom  :  C' est 
r  amour  qui  nous  fait  coneawir  les  plus 
grandes  chases  et  nous  empeche  de  les  ac- 
complir,  he  hit  upon  a  grand  plan,  then 
quite  unheard  of  in  France,  namely,  to 
organize  a  concert  where  nothing  but  his 
orchestral  compositions  should  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  so  as  to  show  her  that  (using 
Correggio’s  words  :  Anch’  io  son pittore) 
he  too  was  an  artist. 

He  “  conceived”  the  idea,  and  he  did 
“  accomplish”  it. 

He  did  all  that,  and  after  having  himself 
copied  all  the  orchestral  parts,  taken  in¬ 
credible  trouble  with  the  rehearsals,  and 
having  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
themselves,  he  learned  after  careful  in¬ 
quiry  that  Miss  Smithson  (the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  whole  concert)  never  heard 
a  word  about  him,  his  talent,  or  his  suc¬ 
cess  ! 

Often  I  heard  him  say  that  when  he 
decided  to  write  for  the  papers  he 
did  so  with  the  determination  to  defend 
the  beautiful  in  art  against  the  Philistines, 
just  as  Schumann  did.  What  a  happy 
illusion  !  Try  to  say  the  truth,  tell  that 
scourge  of  the  universe,  mediocrity,  what 
it  is  good  for,  tell  the  nonentities  that 
the  world  does  not  in  the  least  care  for 
them,  tell  great  men  that  they  are  great, 
and  you  will  have  told  the  truth.  And 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  Out  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  or  women  you  will  find  five  or 
six  to  recognize  and  appreciate  your 


honest  desire.  The  majority,  the 
nonentities,  the  mediocrity  blamed  or 
ridiculed,  the  great  men  praised  but  by 
no  means  sufficiently,  will  form  a  chorus 
against  you  at  the  very  first  opportunity, 
and  always  behind  your  back,  while 
nine-tenths  of  them  will  be  cowards 
enough  or  diplomatic  or  ”  kind”  enough 
to  find  you,  before  your  face,  the  “  only 
critic  whose  opinion  it  is  worth  taking.” 

But  let  a  difference  arise  when  these 
honorable  people  would  have  to  stand 
up  for  you  and  say  publicly  that  which 
they  have  said  so  many  times  and  have 
written  to  you  privately,  and  you  will 
learn  why  after  many  years  writing  for 
the  fournal  des  Dibats  with  the  excep¬ 
tional  knowledge,  the  brilliant  style,  the 
esprit  and  tact  of  a  great  writer,  Berlioz 
was  so  disgusted  that  he  blessed  the  day 
when  he  got  rid  of  writing  feuilletons. 
Old  and  hackneyed  as  the  French  prov¬ 
erb  with  the  bad  pun  in  it  is,  it  remains 
everlastingly  true  :  ”  La  verite  se  trouve 
au  fond  d  un  puits  :  il  faut  ctre  un  sceau 
(sot)  pour  I’y  aller  chercher.”  What 
you  gain  by  saying  the  truth  is — friends 
who  at  the  most  trifling  incident  leave 
you,  and  enemies  who  at  any  time  when 
opportunity  offers  stab  you  in  the  back. 

It  is  a  common  course  to  attribute 
success  to  luck.  Certainly  this  is  incor¬ 
rect,  because  nobody  can  succeed  by 
mere  chance.  But  that  ill-luck  may  pre¬ 
vent  success,  at  least  for  a  time,  is  well 
illustrated  in  Berlioz’s  life.  Once  he 
had  w'ritten  a  symphony,  which  a 
friendly  director  had  consented  to  have 
performed.r  Berlioz  himself  copied  all 
the  parts  out,  to  be  certain  that  there 
were  no  faults  in  it ;  he  had  even  ob¬ 
tained  the  aid  of  a  number  of  super¬ 
numerary  musicians  and  choristers. 
The  rehearsal  was  to  be  held.  Berlioz 
asked  whether  everything  was  ready  for 
the  orchestra  and  chorus.  ‘‘  Of 
course,”  was  the  reply,  as  if  it  was  ab¬ 
surd  to  doubt  it.  When  he  arrived, 
and  the  band  and  chorus  were  assem¬ 
bled,  there  were  four  desks,  no  seats, 
the  instruments  could  not  be  placed, 
and  after  frantic  efforts  to  render  the 
performance  possible,  it  had  to  be  given 
up  !  Another  time  a  concession  was 
obtained  from  the  director  of  the  Grand 
Opera  to  have  it  performed  there. 
Everything  was  provided,  the  rehearsal 
was  a  great  success  :  when  the  evening 
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came,  just  before  the  beginning,  such  a 
storm  broke  over  Paris  as  for  fifty  years 
had  not  been  seen.  The  streets  were 
for  hours  impassable,  so  that  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  performance  there  were 
hardly  two  hundred  people  in  the  whole 
house.  It  is  therefore  as  Gerard,  the 
lion-killer,  said  :  “  To  succeed  in  such 
a  dangerous  enterprise  you  may  be  ever 
so  calm,  you  may  depend  on  your  skill  ; 
if  you  have  not  luck  you  can  do  noth¬ 
ing.”  I  am  well  aware  that  Berlioz 
himself  knew  the  excited  state  ot  his 
brain,  as  was  shown  by  an  exclamation 
of  his  when  he  tried  in  vain  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Miss  Smithson,  and 
said  of  himself,  "  Pauvre  fou!”  He 
received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  whose  authorship  of 
the  ”  Marseillaise”  was  long  in  dispute. 
Berlioz  had  set  the  “  Marseillaise”  for 
orchestra  and  chorus,  and  instead  of 
the  usual  direction,  tenors,  basses,  etc., 
tuttiy  in  order  to  indicate  that  the 
whole  audience  should  sing  with  them, 
he  wrote,  “  Everybody  that  has  a 
voice,  a  heart,  a  drop  of  blood  in  his 
veins.”  Rouget  de  Lisle,  wishing  per¬ 
sonally  to  know  the  author  who  had  so 
magnificently  orchestrated  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  song,  wrote  to  Berlioz  to  ask  for 
a  meeting,  which,  on  account  ,of  Ber¬ 
lioz's  departure,  did  not  come  off,  but 
the  letter  begins  thus  :  "  Your  head 
seems  to  be  a  volcano  in  perpetual  erup¬ 
tion,”  etc.  And  that  it  really  was. 
Poor  Rouget  de  Lisle  !  How  long  was 
his  authorship  of  the  great  hymn  dis¬ 
puted  ?  He  died  lonely,  poor,  ”  un 
miserable  ermite  ^clopp^,”  as  he  calls 
himself  ;  and  half  a  century  passed  over 
his  death  before  it  was  acknowledged 
that  his  was  the  song  which  inspired  the 
troops  on  the  battlefield,  and  made  a 
battlefield  of  the  streets  of  the  chief  city 
of  France,  the  ”  capital  of  civilization,” 
as  the  modest  Parisians  call  it. 

Strange  is  the  persistency  with  which 
Berlioz  denounces  French  fickleness, 
totally  forgetting  that  he  too  was 
French,  and  French  to  the  marrow  of 
the  bone  in  both  their  qualities  of  irre¬ 
sistible  impulse  and  unstable  restless¬ 
ness.  It  so  happened  that  a  friend  of 
his,  a  famous  pianist,  H.  (probably 
Hiller),  loved  a  girl,  to  whom  he  spoke 
about  Berlioz,  and  said,  ”  There  is  a 
man  who  never  thinks  of  women,  that  is 
New  Sxaiu.— Vol.  XXXVIIL,  Na  6 


one  whom  I  defy  you  ever  to  see  at  your 
feet.”  Nothing,  if  this  speech  had 
been  intentional,  was  more  calculated 
to  give  a  French  girl,  full  of  coquetry 
and  esprit  de  contradiction^  more  desire  to 
succeed  quand  mime.  Berlioz,  who  took 
not  the  slightest  heed  of  the  girl,  not  be¬ 
cause  she  was  his  friend’s,  but  because 
she  was  utterly  indifferent  to  him, 
played  unknowingly  his  own  game.  It 
was  too  much  for  her  to  remain  un¬ 
noticed  ;  so  she  wrote  and  gave  him  an 
appointment.  He  received  the  letter, 
but  forgot  the  rendezvous.  Had  he 
planned  it,  he  could  not  have  succeeded 
better,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
girl,  beside  herself  at  such  seeming  con¬ 
tempt,  called  on  him.  .  .  .  Goethe,  a 
great  authority  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
says,  “  Approach  w'oman  tenderly,  and 
you  may  have  a  chance  ;  perhap  she 
who  behaves  in  a  bold  and  reckless 
manner  will  get  on  still  better,  but  he 
who  seems  not  to  care  whether  he  im¬ 
presses  or  even  touches  her  heart,  who 
offends,  is  sure  to  succeed.” 

The  eccentric  kindness  of  hfs  heart 
shows  in  the  following  short  sentences 
of  his  diary.  He  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  “  fair  Ophelia,”  Miss  Smith- 
son,  as  before  mentioned.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Italy,  he  found  that  she  had 
herself  formed  an  English  company,  re¬ 
turning  to  Paris  as  directress,  hoping  to 
meet  with  the  same  success  as  she  had 
two  years  before.  "  She  had  relied,” 
he  says,  ”  that  natve  artist,  on  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  Parisian  enthusiasm.  But 
Shakespeare  was  no  longer  a  novelty  for 
this  public,  frivolous  and  movable  as  a 
wave,”  etc.;  and  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  her,  he  says  her  affairs  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  ”  Elle  est  ruinee, 
elle  se  casse  la  jambe — je  I’epouse.” 
Here  is  the  impulse,  but  how  long  did  it 
last  ?  I  knew  him  with  his  third  wife, 
who  positively  ill-treated  him.  In  the 
midst  of  a  rehearsal  at  Baden-Baden, 
she  shouted  “  'Ector !”  with  a  six 
yards’  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
simply  to  tell  him  there  was  a  draught 
from  an  open  window,  etc.  He  lost  her, 
however,  like  the  others,  without  too 
much  despair. 

When  he  married  Miss  Smithson,  he 
did  what  Talleyrand  so  significantly 
and  practically  called,  ”  C'est  plus  qu’un 
crime,  c’est  une  faute.”  Her  family 
49 
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would  not  have  it,  yet  being  English 
and  of  age  she  did  not  mind  ;  but  his 
family,  holding  in  sacred  execration  all 
those  who  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  stage,  formally  opposed  his 
marriage,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
what  the  French  law  calls  “  les  somma- 
tions  respectueuses”  a  legal  farce,  which 
consists  in  sending  father  or  mother,  or 
both,  a  stam(>ed  paper  {papier  timbre), 
on  which  they  summon  the  parent  to 
consent  to  the  marriage.  Of  course  the 
parent  refuses  to  consent,  but  here 
comes  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which 
allows  one  month  to  pass,  and  then  the 
marriage,  which  without  the  consent  of 
the  parents  was  an  impossibility  six 
weeks  ago,  becomes,  after  this  lapse  of 
time,  perfectly  legal  ;  the  day  after  one 
month  of  the  sending  of  the  summons 
having  passed. 

Of  course  their  marriage  turned  out 
very  ill.  A  German  proverb  says  : 
When  misery  enters  the  door,  love  rushes 
out  of  the  window.  It  turned  out 
badly,  as  everybody  had  foreseen.  Had 
they  been  very  happy  everybody  would 
have  foreseen  it  too,  for  nobody  ever  is 
wiser  than  everybody.  Voltaire  said  : 
“  II  y  aura  toujours  quelqu’un  pour 
avoir  plus  d’esprit  que  vous,  c’est  tout 
le  monde.”  Do  what  you  like,  let  it 
turn  any  way  you  please,  you  will  always 
meet  some  friend  who  is  sure  to  say  : 
"Of  course,  didn’t  I  tell  you?”  On 
‘change  they  have  a  capital  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  these  prophets.  You  go  there  and 
say  accidentally  :  "  I  fancy  that  South- 
Easterns  will  rise."  Instantly  a  broker 
pounces  upon  you,  "  Will  you  buy 
South-Eastern  ?  No  ?  Did  you  not  say 
just  now  it  is  sure  to  rise — why  refuse 
ready  money  ?’’ 

Have  you  ever  played  whist  with  a 
wise  partner,  who  when  the  fifty-two 
cards  are  on  the  table,  says  to  you  in  the 
condescending  way  of  the  superior 
player  :  "  Why  did  you  not  play  the 
queen  of  hearts  ?  I  had  the  ace  ;  we 
should  have  been  sure  to  make  the 
trick."  How  very  kind,  is  it  not? 
When  everybody  knows  what  everybody 
had  !  With  what  a  deep  sagacity  those 
great  meteorologists  find  out  that  it 
rained  yesterday  !  With  what  a  gener¬ 
ous  lavishness  those  prophets  refuse  to 
make  a  fortune  by  betting  five  minutes 
before  the  race  on  the  horse  that  wins. 


and  which  five  minutes  after  the  race 
they  will  tell  you,  “  Of  course,  could 
not  but  win,  look  at  his  legs,  at  those 
limbs  ;  why,  a  blind  man  must  see  it." 

I  now  come  to  an  incident  in 
Berlioz’s  "  Memoirs"  which  he  has 
treated  rather  elaborately,  which  has 
been  occasionally  doubted.  I  happen 
to  know  that  it  was  exactly  as  he  states 
it,  yet  I  am  surprised  to  find  it  printed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  trick  which  was 
played  him  was  not  accidental,  but  in¬ 
tentional  ;  it  is  so  unlikely  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  and  throws  a  glar¬ 
ing  light  on  the  jealousy  of  an  otherwise 
great  conductor,  that  after  his  telling  us 
all  about  it,  and  consulting  w-ith  another 
friend,  we  advised  Berlioz  to  keep  it  out 
of  his  "  Memoirs  but  people  ask  your 
advice  in  hopes  that  you  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  they  did,  and 
when  you  do  not,  they  follow  their  own 
inspiration.  After  we  were  well  agreed 
that  it  should  not  be  published,  he  pub¬ 
lished  it.  The  affair  in  a  few  words  is 
this  :  Berlioz,  by  force  of  his  genius, 
had  taken  a  position  which  vexed  all 
the  orthodox  musicians,  who  saw  in  him 
a  violation  of  their  conservative  school. 
Moreover,  finding  that  nobody  was  able 
perfectly  to  conduct  his  difficult  scores, 
he  had  taken  to  conducting  them  him¬ 
self — another  offence.  When,  therefore, 
the  "  Requiem,"  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  was  to  be  performed,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  Berlioz,  Haf^neck  was  intrusted 
with  the  conductor’s  baton,  Berlioz, 
vaguely  fearing  some  misfortune,  re¬ 
mained  behind  the  chef  d' orchestre, 
watching  his  movements  closely.  The 
moment  when  those  terrible  trumpet 
calls  in  the  “  Tuba  mirum"  explode 
from  four  orchestras  in  the  four  angles, 
waiting  for  the  sign  of  the  conductor, 
Mr.  Habeneck  lowered  his  baton  and 
took  a  snuff.  Without  Berlioz’s  ener¬ 
getic  presence  of  mind  the  great  effect 
and  with  it  the  whole  com{}osition  was 
lost.  But  seeing  Habeneck’s  action  he 
jumped  forward  :  "  Je  n’avais  que  mon 
bras,”  he  said,  "  mais  je  I’^tendis  et 
tous  les  orchestres  m’obeirent."  From 
thence  to  the  end  he  conducted  with 
the  greatest  success,  and  Habeneck  said 
to  him  : 

"  What  a  fright  I  had  !  Without  you 
we  were  lost." 

"  Je  le  sais  bien,"  said  Berlioz,  trans- 
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piercing  him  with  his  fixed  eye,  but 
never  added  another  word. 

Most  interesting  is  his  account  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  ideas  came  into 
his  head,  too  quickly  for  him  to  note  all 
down,  so  that  he  invented  a  sort  of 
musical  stenography  to  avoid  losing 
thoughts  through  want  of  time  to  fix 
them  on  the  paper.  Perhaps  our  readers 
are  not  aware  of  the  complication  of  an 
orchestral  score,  and  may  read  with 
some  interest  how  the  composer  with  his 
pen  and  ink  creates  and  hears  in  his 
mind  all  the  combined  effects  of  the 
various  instruments  which  form  the 
orchestra.  The  proceeding  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  On  a  sheet  of  papier  which 
contains  as  many  lines  (staff)  as  there 
are  instruments,  the  composer  dividing 
.he  orchestra  into  three  groups,  wood, 
brass  and  string,  has  to  write  every  note 
which  every  instrument  plays,  so  that 
the  ensemble  produce  the  effect  which 
he  expects  from  it.  He  therefore  writes 
what  the  piccolo  has  to  play  on  the  top, 
under  it  flute,  then  clarinet,  horn,  cor¬ 
net,  bassoon,  ophicleide,  first  and 
second  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  double 
bass,  harp  and  drum.  That  is  to  say, 
one  chord  taken  by  all  these  instruments 
at  once  implies  one  note  to  be  written 
for  each  of  them.  This  being  only  one 
bar,  the  "  Requiem”  containing  about 
one  thousand  bars,  and  having,  more¬ 
over,  in  the  ”  Tuba  mirum”  four  extra 
orchestras  besides  chorus  and  solo 
voices,  how  quickly  a  conductor  must 
glance  over  the  whole  length  of  the  page, 
and  see  and  signal  to  any  musician  his 
entry  !  The  moment  above  mention¬ 
ed  was,  moreover,  one  where  the 
movement  suddenly  changed,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  fatal  imp>ortance. 

It  will  thereby  be  equally  clear  that  a 
conductor  must  have  a  prodigious  musi¬ 
cal  memory  if  he  can,  as  Herr  Richter 
usually  does,  conduct  such  a  score  by 
heart,  never  forgetting  to  beckon  to  any 
instrument  at  the  very  second  wanted. 
I  say  a  prodigious  musical  memory,  be¬ 
cause  the  faculty  of  remembering  is  by 
no  means  a  general  but  a  spiecial  one. 
One  man  may,  as  Richter  for  instance, 
know  a  number  of  scores  by  heart, 
another  may  be  able  to  keep  an  incredi¬ 
ble  number  of  figures  in  his  remem¬ 
brance,  and  not  1^  able  to  retain  the 
smallest  musical  motif.  The  Emperor 


Napoleon  III.,  who  never  forgot  a  man 
he  had  once  spoken  to,  could  so  little 
remember  a  musical  theme  that  you 
might  have  played  the  same  thing  twice 
over  to  him  and  given  it  two  different 
names,  and  he  never  would  have  known 
it.  An  example  of  the  most  astounding 
memory  is  the  winner  of  the  National 
Chess  Tournament,  Mr.  Zuckertort. 
He  is  capable  not  only  of  playing  a 
game  of  chess  by  heart,  without 
ever  looking  at  the  board,  but  being  told 
his  adversary’s  move,  instantly  replying 
with  his  countermove 'and  keeping  the 
position,  however  altered,  in  his  head  ; 
but  further,  he  played  sixteen  games  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  way,  that  is  to 
say  :  before  each  of  sixteen  tables  sat  a 
player  with  a  board,  and  they  informed 
him  after  each  other  of  their  respective 
moves  ;  he  replied,  and  never  con¬ 
founded  one  position  with  another,  one 
game  with  another,  never  made  a  false 
move,  but  twice  detected,  where  on  pur¬ 
pose  false  moves  were  made  to  test  him, 
the  wrong  direction.  He  performed  an 
especially  curious  feat  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  where  there  was  a  whist  party, 
playing  a  game  of  chess  by  heart  with 
some  one  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
when  the  cards  for  whist  were  dealt,  he 
looked  once  through  his  cards  then  put 
them  away,  and  each  time  his  turn  came 
he  mentioned  the  card  he  wished  to 
play,  all  the  while  continuing  his  chess 
game,  and  never  keeping  either  his  chess 
or  his  whist  partner  waiting  one  minute 
for  the  necessary  move. 

Berlioz  also  had  a  wonderful  memory. 
One  of  his  great  pleasures  was  to  conduct 
the  overture  to  Spontini's  “  Vestale” 
by  heart,  usually  crying  while  he  con¬ 
ducted.  Tears  in  Frenchmen’s  eyes, 
particularly  when  their  nerves  are  over¬ 
wrought,  do  not  signify  anything  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Berlioz  in  order  to  make 
money  had  to  interrupt  his  composi¬ 
tions,  and  he  speaks  with  deep  pain  of 
the  suffering  which  his  idUs  riprimies 
caused  him.  So  Dumas  the  elder  told 
me  once  that  he  was  continually  inter¬ 
rupted  while  working,  until  at  last  ”  I 
fell  ill,”  he  said,  ”  de  mes  idees  eassees” 
Then  when  the  doctor  forbids  any  visitor 
to  be  admitted,  while  lying  in  bed 
quietly,  "  mes  id^es  se  r^soudent,  et  je 
gueris.”  Berlioz  had  a  perpetual  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  overpowering  desire  to 
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put  on  paper  the  ideas  pouring  into  his 
pen,  and  the  impossibility  to  find  time 
“pour  faire  bouillir  le  pot.”  Unex¬ 
pected  aid  came  suddenly.  He*  gave  a 
concert  in  which  he  conducted  the 
Childe  Harold  Symphony.*  The  suc¬ 
cess  was  great,  and  when  perfectly  ex¬ 
hausted  he  sat  down  to  rest,  when  a 
gentleman  thin,  long,  dark,  and  bony  as 
a  skeleton,  with  long  black  hair  and 
eyes  like  an  inferno,  led  by  a  little  boy, 
came  on  the  stage  with  long  strides,  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  Berlioz.  When  he 
reached  his  seat,  he  knelt  down,  before 
the  whole  orchestra,  and  kissed  Berlioz’s 
hand.  It  was  Paganini  !  The  next 
morning  the  same  little  boy,  Paganini's 
son,  brought  him  a  letter,  and  when 
Berlioz  made  a  movement  to  open  it, 
the  boy  stopped  him  and  said  :  “  Papa 
hopes  you  will  read  the  letter  quietly 
when  you  are  alone,”  and  immediately 
left.  When  Berlioz  was  alone  he  read 
the  letter,  which  was  written  in  Italian, 
in  which  Paganini  said  that  Beethoven 
being  dead,  Berlioz  alone  could  revive 
him,  and  asked  Berlioz,  as  a  homage  to 
his  great  genius,  to  accept  the  inclosed. 
The”  inclosed”  was  the  following  small 
but  weighty  little  rfote  :  “  Je  prie  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Baron  de  Rothschild  de  vouloir 
bien  remettre  i  M.  Berlioz  Ics  20,000 
francs  que  j’ai  deposes  chez  lui  hier.” 
Such  unequivocal  homage  (£800)  would 
certainly  flatter  the  amour  propre  of  a 
cooler  man.  I  leave  the  reader  to  im¬ 
agine  the  effect  it  produced  on  Berlioz, 
who  wrote  and  tore  up  four  letters  one 
after  another,  none  having  fire  and  flame 
enough  to  express  his  gratitude.  Ren¬ 
dered  for  some  time  independent  through 
this  money,  which,  by-thc-by,  forty-five 
years  ago  represented  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  sum  than  it  does  to-day,  he  spent 
seven  months  in  writing  the  symphony 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  he  corrected, 
filed,  and  polished  for  years.  When  it  was 
engraved  he  corrected  all  the  faults  he 
•could  find,  and  one  day  handed  it  to  me 
and  said  :  “  Look  what  a  time  it  takes, 
from  such  a  legible  hand  as  mine  is,  to 
get  a  properly  corrected  copy.”  I  had 
not  looked  through  it  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  before  I  came  to  a  page  where  for 
the  life  of  me  I  could  not  understand 


•  Not  his  Symphonic  Fantastique,  as  Grove's 
“  Dictionary  ”  states. 


certain  harmonies,  until  I  found  that 
the  tenor  part  had  a  wrong  key  (the 
soprano  key),  which  of  course  totally 
altered  the  notes.  My  patient  research 
discovered  even  more  faults,  so  that  at 
last  he  gave  me  a  fully  corrected  copy  of 
the  orchestral  score,  and  writing  my 
name  on  the  title-page  he  added, 

“  Souvenir  admiratif. — H.  Berlioz.” 
This  copy,  which  no  money  could  have 
bought  from  me,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  opera  William  Tell,  which  Rossini 
had  given  me,  were  both  stolen  from  me 
in  America,  and  most  likely  sold  for  ten 
cents  a  pound  as  paper  to  wrap  cheese 
in  ! 

I  pass  over  his  many  travels,  the  won¬ 
derful  reception  he  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  at 
Leipsic,  the  nearly  royal  reception 
granted  him  at  St.  Petersburg  by  that 
wonderfully  musical  and  irresistibly 
amiable  Grand  Duchess  Helen,  who  re¬ 
ceived  and  lodged  him  in  her  palace, 
put  a  court  carriage  at  his  disposal,  took 
all  his  concerts  especially  under  her 
patronage,  and  sent  him  back  to  Paris 
loaded  with  glory,  money,  and  that 
sweetest  of  all  satisfactions,  /* amour 
propre  flatte.  His  heart,  however,  was 
bleeding  from  all  the  triumphs  he  was 
honored  with  in  Russia,  in  England,  in 
Germany,  because  he  wanted  to  be  the 
great  man  of  his  own  country.  And 
notwithstanding  the  proverb,  he  was  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country.  But  what 
he  was  irritated  at,  was  the  opposition 
of  some  cliques  and  writers,  and  nothing 
is  more  pleasant  to  see  than  his  remarks 
on  Fetis,  who  reproached  him  with  hav¬ 
ing  repeatedly  written  two  notes  (in  the 
Marche  des  P^lerins  d' Harold)  "  which 
enter  not  properly  in  the  harmony  of  the 
chords,”  an  observation  which  he  de¬ 
clares,  and  which  is,  incorrect.  But 
he,  the  critic,  who  had  severely,  though 
perhaps  never  unjustly,  taken  so  many 
composers  to  task,  adds  :  “I  was  .at 
first  tempted  to  write  to  a  paper  about 
it,  but  I  always  thought  it  best  to  reply 
nothing  to  critics  !” 

With  what  enthusiasm  did  Berlioz 
speak  to  me  of  the  reception  in  London 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  of  all  the  re¬ 
hearsals  he  had,  how  he  divided  all  the 
hours  of  his  day  into  periods  of  time  to 
rehearse  with  the  different  groups  of  in¬ 
struments,  etc.,  how  he  conducted,  and 
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of  the  wonderful  reception  this  im¬ 
mense  work,  so  long  without  being  un¬ 
derstood.  enjoyed  from  the  English  peo¬ 
ple — those  unmusical  shop-keepers, 
who,  I  dare  say,  know  by  this  time  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  as  well  as  the 
French  people  know,  Au  clair  de  la 
lune. 

Of  course  he  was  not  loved  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  every  one  in  France,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  even  those  who 
could  not  help  admiring  him,  took  good 
care  not  to  say  so.  But  did  not  Wag¬ 
ner,  did  not  Rossini  and  Beethoven 
have  to  fight  all  those  who  considered 
everybody  who  would  not  walk  in  the 
old  track  not  only  a  bold  innovator  but 
mad  ?  Krebs  the  Hamburg  (then  the 
Dresden)  Kapellmeister,  told  him  with 
a  sincerity  worthy  of  the  frank  German 
nation,  after  the  great  success  which 
some  of  Berlioz’s  compositions  had  met 
with  in  a  concert  conducted  by  himself 
in  Germany  .  “  My  dear  M.  Berlioz,  in 
a  few  years  your  music  will  be  known  all 
over  Germany  :  it  will  become  very 
popular,  and  that  is  a  great  misfortune. 
What  imitations  will  it  provoke  :  what  a 
style,  what  follies  !  It  would  be  better 
for  musical  art  that  you  had  never  been 
born.”  There  is  a  way  of  paying  com¬ 
pliments  !  And  whose  fault  is  it  that 
apes  don’t  come  up  to  the  sublime 
original,  and  what  harm  do  they  do  ? 
They  would  never  have  become  serious 
artists,  and  their  cabrioles  will  be  forgot¬ 
ten  when  the  masterworks  still  live  on  as 
models  for  devoted  students.  How 
often,  I  might  say  how  uniformly,  does 
it  not  happen  that  that  scourge  of 
humanity,  mediocrity,  swears  by  a  name, 
but  without  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
understanding  of  what  it  is  doing,  of 
which  Berlioz  himself  gave  a  most 
amusing  example.  A  painter,  one  of 
his  friends,  invited  him  once  to  a  party 
where  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  to 
do  with  himself.  I  remember  when 
Dumas  (the  father)  gave  one  of  his 
grand  evening  parties  where  you  met^ll 
Paris,  that  is  that  Paris  which  was 
worth  knowing,  a  lady  asked  him  the  next 
day  :  “I  suppose  you  had  lots  of  good 
music  ?”  “  No,”  he  said.  ”  Not  ?” 

she  asked  quite  astonished,  ‘‘  but  what 
did  you  do  ?”  ‘‘  Causer^'  said  Dumas  ; 
and  how  interesting,  how  amusing,  how 
instructive  were  those  causeries  intimes  ! 


There  are  numbers  of  people  who  can¬ 
not  understand  how  to  while  away  an 
evening  except  by  dancing  or  with 
music,  when  a  dozen  young  ladies,  after 
having  insisted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
that  they  were  really  not  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  send  down-stairs  for  a  real  Pan¬ 
dora-box  of  songs  and  pieces  which  they 
are  prepared  to  discharge  upon  the  inho- 
cent  audience.  Napoleon  I.  once  said, 
when  they  asked  him  to  order  a  great 
artist  who  would  not  dare  to  resist  him. 
to  sit  down  and  play  something  :  “  I 
would  not  mind  asking  him  to  sit  down, 
but  who  will  ask  him  to  get  up  ?  Those 
pianists  font  des  mani'tres  before  they  sit 
down,  and  then  you  cannot  see  the  end 
of  their  amiability.” 

To  return  to  Berlioz  :  he  did  not  play 
cards,  and  would  not  join  the  gossipers. 
In  Vienna  it  once  so  happened  (you  see, 

I  pass  from  one  story  to  another)  that 
during  a  large  ball  a  young  man  stood 
“  unoccupied,”  while  many  wall-flowers 
would  have  been  happy  to  engage  his 
attention.  The  host  seeing  this  valuable 
being  idle,  addressed  him  :  ‘‘0,  Mr. 
N.,  you  don’t  dance;  how  is  this?” 

“  Oh,  please,  I  don’t  know  how  to 
dance.”  “  Would  you  perhaps  like  a 
game  of  chess  with  my  brother-in-law  ?” 

“  Oh,  please,  I  don’t  play  chess.” 

"  Oh,  I  have  it,”  said  the  host ;  “  over 
there  are  three  whist  players,  recruiting 
a  ‘  fourth  ;’  will  you  take  a  hand  ?’ 

”  Oh,  please,  I  don’t  play  whist.” 
“  Why  then,  you  do  nothing  but 
feed  !  ”  exclaimed  the  indignant  host. 
Not  so  Berlioz.  He  did  not  dance  or 
gossip,  but  he  took  an  album,  and  wrote 
a  charming,  quaint  little  melody,  and 
for  mere  fun  put  under  it  the  name  of 
Ducre,  composer  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Instantly  the  interest  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  even  in  those  days  were  in¬ 
clined  to  pay  more  for  broken  old  Wor¬ 
cester  or  crown  Derby;  than  for  a  per¬ 
fect  modern  article,  w'as  excited,  and 
the  admiration  for  that  thoroughly  lost 
old  style  knew  no  bounds.  A  few 
days  afterward  a  lady  told  the  host  : 
”  There  is  music,  there  is  melody  !  Ce 
n  est  pasvotre  M.  Berlioz  qui  aurait  pu 
faire  cela.”  This  was  too  much  for 
the  friend  and  he  let  the  story  out,  and 
told  her  that  Berlioz  was  really  the  com¬ 
poser.  You  think  she  then  admitted 
her  injustice?  ‘‘.Alois  votre  Mons. 
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Berlioz,”  she  said,  “  n’est  qu’un  imper¬ 
tinent.” 

It  happened  to  me,  who  write  these 
lines,  to  meet  with  one  of  those  Wag- 
ner-Fetish  adorers  who  need  only  be 
told  this  is  a  composition  of  Wagner’s, 
and  they  will  find  the  “  Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter”  immortal.  Once  he  so  ex- 
asp’erated  me  with  his  phrases  that  I  said 
to  him  :  ‘‘I  bet  that  I  will  play  you  a 
small  thing  by  P.  E.  Bach,  and  another 
by  Wagner,  and  you  will  never  be  able 
to  tell  me  which  is  Wagner’s.”  “  I  bet 
you  any  amount,”  he  said,  “  I  will.” 
Very  well  then,  I  sat  down  to  the  piano. 
Barely  had  I  begun  the  second  piece 
when  he  exclaimed  :  “  Oh,  do  not  go 
one  bar  further  ;  this  is  Wagner.”  “  I 
congratulate  you,”  I  said  ;  “  you  have 
won  your  bet.  Here  is  the  ms.  of  both 
pieces.  I  wrote  them  both  yesterday.” 
Tableau  ! 

I  must  say  that  I  think  Berlioz  right 
when  he  says  :  ‘‘  Write  a  brilliant 
nonentity  of  very  superficial  force,  you 
will  find  twenty  publishers  for  one,  to 
cover  it  with  gold,  but  be  careful  never 
to  develop  a  serious  idea  in  grand 
style,  nob^y  will  print  it,  and  should 
anybody  do  so  he  would  not  sell  it.” 
And  he  says  that  the  only  thing  which 
consoles  him  is  that  in  Vienna,  London, 
or  anywhere  it  is  the  same  as  in  Paris, 
where  large  sums  are  paid  for  valses  of 
a  certain  celebrity,  whereas  Beethoven 
received  £12  for  the  Symphony  in 
C  minor.  But  is  that  astonishing  ? 
There  are  a  hundred  people  who  under¬ 
stand,  and  of  these  only  ten  who  can  buy 
Beethoven.  There  are  ten  thousand 
who  appreciate,  and  most  of  them  are 
ready  to  buy  a  common  ballad.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  pays  of  course  only  for  what  he  ex¬ 
pects  he  will  be  repaid  for.  It  must  be 
with  him  a  question  of  sale,  not  of 
merit.  Berlioz  quotes  a  letter  f  appui 
addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  a 
troop  of  unknown  actors,  among  whom, 
however,  there  is  the  signature  of  one 
William  Shakespeare,  collectively  calling 
themselves;  ‘‘ Your  j>oor  players.”  To 
become  known  wants  time  ;  and  every 
composer  does  not  find  a  King  of 
Bavaria  to  lend  (?)  him  money  by  the 
hundred  thousand  ! 

About  Berlioz,  the  composer  whose 
genius  has  written  operatic  airs  and 
duos  as  sweet  as  the  notes  of  the  nightin¬ 


gale,  and  symphonic  compositions  with 
the  powerful  flight  of  an  eagle,  whose 
vast  knowledge  made  bit”  the  teacher  of 
all  who  wish  to  learn  from  his  treatise  of 
instrumentation,  whose  originality  of 
ideas  and  combination  of  bold  and  new 
effects  will  always  remain  a  study  for 
musicians,  I  have  spoken  at  length  ; 
but  I  wish  to  add  that  his  ideas  with  re¬ 
gard  to  employing  unusually  great 
masses  was  by  no  means  the  desire  to 
substitute  quantity  for  quality.  In  in¬ 
strumentation  totally  different  effects  are 
possible  with  great  numbers  ;  and  just 
as  a  colonel  may  very  well  command  five 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  men,  but  it 
requires  a  Moltke  to  direct  a  quarter  of 
a  million  and  move  them  all  like  the 
pieces  on  a  chess-board,  so  it  wants  an 
extraordinary  talent  to  know  what  par¬ 
ticular  effect  you  can  produce  by  a 
small  orchestra,  in  a  big  orchestra, 
and  then  by  grouping  all  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  masses  together.  Ber¬ 
lioz  often  complained  that  he  could  not 
make  enough  money  in  France,  yet 
he  gave  concerts  there  which  brought 
him  sums  hitherto  unheard  of  in 
Paris  :  one  in  the  Exhibition  brought 
32,000  francs,  a  sum  never  heard  of  in 
all  France.  He  had  such  expenses  of 
copy,  instruments,  carpenters,  etc.,  that 
all  the  profit  that  remained  to  him  was 
£32.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
public,  who  had  rendered  the  realization 
of  his  extravagant  dreams  possible  by 
their  liberal  patronage. 

I  have  spoken  of  Berlioz’s  injustice 
toward  his  own  country,  where  in  one  sin¬ 
gle  concert  he  had  receipts  to  the  tune  of 
32,000  francs ;  but  when  in  St.  Petersburg 
his  first  concert  brought  18,000  francs,  he 
says  that  he  looked  south-westward,  and 
pitied  his  countrymen  ;  and  that  he  did 
the  same  in  Vienna  and  London.  I 
was  present  in  Vienna  when  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Baron  Lannoy,  the  President 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music, 
who  read  a  very  poor  French  speech,  to 
wlfich  Berlioz,  ex  improinso,  made  a 
reply,  wonderful  in  style  and  language, 
and  with  that  purity  which  made  him 
one  of  the  first  writers  in  France.  For, 
be  it  well  known,  there  is  not  a  country 
under  the  sky  where  those  who  write, 
know  their  language  less  thoroughly  than 
the  French  do,  a  result  probably  for  their 
very  rarely  knowing  any  other  language 
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but  their  own,  and  that  too  so  imper¬ 
fectly  that  for  a  long  time  their  best 
writer  was  a  lady,  '  George  Sand. 
Through  a  long  period  of  sixty  years, 
Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Blanc,  Madame 
Dudevant  and  Hector  Berlioz  were 
recognized  as  pure  writers.  The  im¬ 
mense  studies  which  Berlioz  made  before 
throwing  off  the  fetters  that  prevented 
his  becoming  a  musician  are  probably 
the  reason  of  his  irreproachable  style. 
But  he  was  unjust  to  his  own  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  found  sincere 
admirers  in  this  country,  but  so  he  did 
in  Paris  ;  and  the  large  amount  of  money 
he  lost  in  London  through  the  eccentric, 
unbusinesslike  management  of  Jullien,  of 
whom  he  gives  a  very  full  account,  never 
made  him  severe  on  England.  With 
the  sincere  admiration  and  the  deeply 
friendly  feelings  so  many  Germans, 
English,  Russians  and  Frenchmen  had 
for  Berlioz,  they  cannot  acquit  him  from 
the  reproaches  of  vanity  and  eccen¬ 
tricity.  I  do  not  believe  that  his  vanity 
was  excessive,  though  feeling  his  superi¬ 
ority  he  became  naturally  soured  by  the 
opposition  of  the  incapable  and  igno¬ 
rant,  as  well  as  of  the  capable  and  envi¬ 
ous  ;  among  the  latter  Cherubini  and 
Habeneck,  two  of  the  most  meritorious 
musicians  of  the  time.  That,  however, 
this  vanity,  which  he  generally  cleverly 
concealed,  really  existed,  leaks  out  in 
unguarded  moments.  For  instance, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Prussian  frontier, 
the  officer  in  charge  asked  his  name. 
“  Hector  Berlioz,”  he  of  course  re¬ 
plied. 

“  What,  Hector  Berlioz,  rien  que  (a  f  ’ 
screamed  the  officer,  jumping  down  from 
his  seat,  his  kepi  in  hand,  which  he  had 
rigorously  kept  on  his  head  before  he 
knew  to  whom  he  spoke. 

And  not  only  does  Berlioz  relate  this 
with  pardonable  complacency,  but  he 
takes  the  opportunity  of  stating  how  he 
told  his  father  ;  and  three  times  in  one 
page  he  repeats  that  “  rien  que  fat”  that 
flattered  him  so.  If  I  insist  on  this  par¬ 
donable  little  trait,  it  is  because  it 
throws  the  light  of  the  policeman’s  bull’s- 
eye  on  a  character  to  be  studied  ;  and 
although  I  had  the  greatest  personal  re¬ 
gard,  and  occasion  for  personal  gratitude 
concerning  his  feuilletons  (here  comes  in 
my  rien  que  (a),  I  will  sincerely  admit 
that  —without  giving  way  to  such  violent 


injustice  and  partiality  as  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner  frequently,  not  to  say  perpetually 
did — Berlioz,  who  wrote  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  French,  the  most  instructive 
criticisms,  the  most  brilliant  and  spirituel 
style,  could  not  help  being  occasionally 
kind  to  friends,  and  bitter  to  real  or  im¬ 
aginary  adversaries  whom  his  satire 
cruelly  wounded.  Berlioz  allowed  no¬ 
body  to  talk  him  out  of  his  opinion, 
which  was  more  esteemed  as  it  was  more 
penetrating  than  that  of  any  other 
musician.  There  was  nothing  small, 
nothing  mean  in  the  man  ;  he  was  a 
great  and  liberal  genius,  thoroughly  free 
from  petty  considerations,  only  too  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  what  is  really  great,  too 
thankful  for  small  or  great  services  ren¬ 
dered,  and  naturally  incensed  at  nonen¬ 
tities  and  mediocrities  pushing  to  the 
fore  and  demanding  his  complicity  in 
proclaiming  them  worth  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

That  he  had  the  majority  against  him, 
as  every  conscientious  critic  will  have, 
can  that  be  wondered  at  ?  L.  E. 

P.S. — I  am  not  a  lady,  yet  I  add  a 
postscript,  because  a  lady  wishes  me  to 
add  what  she  considers  necessary — and 
I  should  like  to  see  among  my  readers 
the  one  who  could  refuse  what  a  lady 
considers  should  be  done.  I  should  here 
say,  she  says,  when  Berlioz  died.  I 
am  not  a  biographer.  I  write  about 
Berlioz,  one  of  the  giants  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  I  give  neither  a  criticism  of 
his  works,  so  numerous  and  so  immense 
that  only  a  book  could  do  them  justice  ; 
nor  do  I  give  references  like  a  dictionary  ^ 
of  musicians.  I  will,  however,  say  that 
he  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1869,  after 
having  in  vain  tried  to  make  the  lady  he 
loved  when  twelve  years  old  take  such  an 
interest  in  him  as  his  surprisingly  elastic 
heart  wished  for,  even  after  having  been 
separated  from  her  forty-nine  years  ;  she 
being  six  years  older  than  he  !  I  know 
that  most  men  will  consider  this  ridicu¬ 
lous,  but  will  the  ladies  find  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  fidelity  ridiculous  ?  A  fidelity 
after  having  loved  others  in  the  mean 
time  ?  I  know  a  lady  who  has  the  art 
of  making  you  swallow  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  arguments  by  adding  the  two 
words — But  still !  So  many  ladies  will 
read  this  and  say  :  To  make  a  love 
declaration  to  a  lady  of  sixty-seven  when 
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you  are  sixty-one,  because  as  a  boy  of 
twelve  (that  is  forty-nine  years  ago)  you 
loved  her,  it  is  absurd. — But  still 
.  .  .  .  Now  it  is  about  time  to  close.  I 
have  been  induced  by  many  friends  who 
knew,  appreciated  and  loved  Berlioz,  to 
give  what  I  know  of  him  and  my  p>er- 
sonal  impressions.  He  was  a  great  and 


dear  friend  of  mine,  always  ready  un¬ 
affectedly  and  kindly  to  advise  me,  and 
I  may  have  gone  to  too  great  a  length 
about  what  may  not  interest  the  public 
so  much  as  myself.  In  paying  my  hum¬ 
ble  tribute  to  a  truly  great  man  I  may 
have  tried  your  patience,  ladies — But 
STILL.  .  .  .  — Temple  Bar. 


EARTH  MOVEMENTS  IN  JAVA. 
BY  RICHARD  PROCTOR. 


Those  who  in  recent  times  have  begun 
to  doubt  whether  the  records  of  ancient 
earthquakes  can  possibly  be  veracious 
— whether  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  have  ever  been  destroyed  by 
earththroes — must  have  had  their  doubts 
displaced  by  the  account  of  the  terrible 
earthquake  in  Java.  Here  not  only 
such  numbers  as  the  ancient  records 
mention  have  perished,  but  the  aspect 
of  an  extent  of  earth-surface  to  be 
measured  certainly  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles  has  been  altered. 
The  earth-fashioning  power  of  vulcanian 
forces  has  been  displayed,  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  long  since  showed  that  they  may 
be  displayed  in  our  own  times  ;  and  the 
truth  is  made  clear  to  us  that  though 
the  period  of  volcanic  disturbances,  in 
which  the  mountain  ranges  were  formed, 
may  be  removed  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  from  the  present  era,  yet 
this  era  is  in  truth  part  of  that  remote 
one.  The  earth’s  frame  is  still  instinct 
with  the  fiery  energies  to  which  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,  the  Himalayas,  the 
Andes,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  owe 
their  formation. 

The  region  of  disturbance  in  which  the 
recent  great  earthquake  occurred  has  long 
been  known  to  geologists  as  one  in 
which  the  earth’s  subterranean  forces 
show  themselves  most  actively.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  whole  range  of  islands, 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Sumatra, 
extending  along  the  eastern  and  south¬ 
eastern  coast-line  of  Asia,  that  th&y  are 
but  the  upraised  parts  of  a  region  of  the 
earth’s  crust  which  is  simply  alive  with 
the  action  of  subterranean  forces. 
Professor  Milhe,  of  Japan,  has  said  of  a 
portion  of  this  region,  and  qertainly  not 
the  most  active  piortion,  that  earthquakes 


are  in  reality  of  almost  momentary  oc¬ 
currence,  though  it  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  in  so  speaking  he  refers 
not  to  ..arthquakes  which  can  be  clearly 
felt,  still  less  to  those  which  can  destroy 
life,  but  to  those  undulations  and  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  crust  which,  imper¬ 
ceptible  by  ordinary  observation,  are 
rendered  evident  by  the  action  of  deli¬ 
cate  seismometers. 

Java  itself,  though  it  has  not  been 
heretofore  the  scene  of  quite  such  dis¬ 
astrous  earthquakes  as  have  occurred  in 
other  places  (as,  for  instance,  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria  in  the  Old  World,  and  in 
Peru  and  Chili  in  the  New),  is  neverthe¬ 
less  one  of  the  most  singularly  volcanic 
regions  of  the  earth.  There  are  thirty- 
eight  large  volcanoes  in  Java,  some  of 
which  are  more  than  10,000  feet  in 
height.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  earth¬ 
quakes  in  this  region  that  they  seldom 
eject  lava,  but  enormous  masses  of  mud 
— “  rivers  of  mud,”  they  have  been 
called — flow  from  them.  Enormous 
quantities  of  sulphur  are  also  emitted, 
with  sulphurous  vapors  poisoning  the 
air  for  miles  around.  Van  der  Boon 
Mesch,  speaking  of  the  eruption  of 
Galungung,  in  Java,  on  October  8th, 
1822,  says  that  the  mountain  began  to 
belch  forth  hot  water  and  a  mass  of 
mud  and  burning  sulphur,  and  the 
streams  of  these  overflowed  fields  distant 
more  than  ten  miles  from  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

This  mountain  of  Galungung  is  situate 
in  the  interior  of  Java,  far  from  the 
scene  of  the  recent  earthijuake.  In 
1822  its  sides  were  covered  with  forest- 
trees.  All  around  was  a  fruitful  region, 
and  the  district  was  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  and  thriving  community. 
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Even  as  Vesuvius,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  had  long  been  supposed 
dead,  so  was  it  with  Galungung.  No 
tradition  remained  among  the  people 
that  this  mountain  had  ever  been  in 
eruption,  though  a  circular  hollow  at  its 
summit  showed  the  student  of  geology 
that  the  mountain  had  once  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  volcano.  It  was  noticed  in  June, 
1882,  that  the  waters  of  the  river  Kunir, 
or  Chikunir,  one  of  several  flowing  from 
the  flanks  of  Galungung,  were  hot  and 
muddy.  They  deposited  a  white  pow¬ 
der,  exhaled  a  sulphurous  odor,  and  be¬ 
came  acid  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  On 
October  8th,  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
terrible  roarings  were  heard.  The 
mountain  was  immMiately  hidden  by  a 
dense  smoke,  and  hot  waters,  muddy 
and  sulphurous,  pK)ured  from  all  sides 
down  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  de¬ 
stroying  and  bearing  away  all  that  they 
encountered  in  their  passage.  With 
horror  men  saw,  says  Leopold  de  Buch, 
the  river  Chiwulem,  at  Badang,  carrying 
down  toward  the  sea  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  corpses  of  men  and  animals — 
rhinoceroses,  tigers,  stags,  and  even  en¬ 
tire  houses.  For  two  hours,  he  goes 
on,  this  eruption  of  hot  and  muddy 
water  continued  ;  but  these  two  hours 
sufficed  to  consummate  the  ruin  and  the 
devastation  of  a  whole  province.  After 
it  ceased  (at  three  in  the  afternoon) 
a  heavy  rain  of  cinders  and  lapilli  de¬ 
stroyed  such  trees  and  fields  as  hitherto 
had  escaped.  At  five  calm  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  the  mountain  reappeared. 
But  all  the  villages  around,  every  single 
habitation,  to  a  distance  of  several 
leagues  from  the  mountain,  had  been 
covered  in  by  mud.  On  the  12th,  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  the  mountain  again 
began  its  work  of  destruction.  On  this 
occasion  the  torrents  of  hot  and  muddy 
water  rushed  so  violently  toward  the 
valleys  that  they  bore  with  them  rocks 
and  forests  {des  fortis  entiires)  in  such 
sort  that  hills  were  raised  in  parts  where 
a  moment  before  there  had  been  but  a 
plain,  “  It  was  soon  impossible,"  adds 
l>e  Buch,  whose  account  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  "  to  recognize  this  valley, 
formerly  so  fertile  and  so  well  peopled." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  speaking  of  this  erup¬ 
tion,  says  that — "  immense  columns  of 
hot  water  and  boiling  mud,  mixed  with 
burning  brimstone,  ashes  and  lapilli  of 


the  size  of  nuts,  were  projected  from  the 
mountain  like  a  waterspout  with  such 
prodigious  violence  that  large  quantities 
fell  beyond  the  river  Tandui,  which  is 
forty  miles  distant."  This  stupendous 
energy  of  ejection  has  been  doubted. 
If  the  Tandui  River  was  really  overpassed 
by  the  range  of  these  lapilli,  the  distance 
traversed  certainly  exceeded  forty  miles, 
as  Mr.  Peacock  has  shown  in  a  recent 
work  (“  Saturated  Steam  the  Motive 
Power  in  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes"). 
In  fact,  on  the  shortest  distance  be¬ 
tween  Galungung  and  the  Tandui  River 
there  are  forty  geographical  miles,  or 
forty-six  English  miles.  The  range  is 
enormous.  Our  most  powerful  cannon, 
in  which  all  the  forces  exerted  are  care¬ 
fully  directed  to  obtain  velocity  of  out- 
rush,  will  not  propel  missiles,  even  when 
these  are  specially  prepared  to  travel 
with  the  least  possible  resistance  through 
the  air,  to  a  greater  distance  than  seven 
or  eight  miles.  Eruptive  forces  capable 
of  projecting  light  matter  to  a  distance 
of  over  forty  miles,  though  the  chief  part 
of  their  energies  must  of  necessity  have 
been  engaged  in  ejecting  the  torrents  of 
mud  and  water  which  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  region  round  the  volcano, 
must  have  been  of  terrible  might.  As* 
the  straw  shows  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  so  the  fall  of  one  of  the  least  and 
highest  of  these  lapilli  beyond  the 
Tandui  show  the  fearful  nature  of  the 
forces  at  work  beneath  Galungung.  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  forces 
exerted  within  the  mountain  seem  to  have 
been  directed  at  a  considerable  angle  to 
the  vertical.  Had  the  mud  and  water 
and  lapilli  been  projected  equally  in  all 
directions  above  the  horizon,  the  quan¬ 
tity  falling  around  the  mountain  would 
have  been  greater  near  the  crater  than 
at  a  distance  from  it.  But  actually  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  For  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  says  Lyell,  "  that  the  boiling 
mud  and  cinders  were  projected  with 
such  violence  from  the  mountain,  that 
while  remote  villages  were  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  and  buried,  others  much  nearer 
the  volcano  were  scarcely  injured."  A 
space  of  twenty-four  mountains  between 
the  mountain  and  Tandui  was  covered, 
Lyell  adds,  “  to  such  a  depth  with 
bluish  mud,  that  people  were  buried  in 
their  houses,  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
numerous  villages  and  plantations 
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throughout  that  extent  was  visible.’  It  opposite  sides  of  a  sort  of  centre  of  rel- 
was  estimated  that  about  4000  persons  ative  quiescence.  It  is,  indeed,  note- 
perished  on  this  occasion.  worthy  that  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Bali 

The  eruption  of  Papandayung  in  1772  (the  small  island  between  Java  and  the 
was  even  more  terrible,  though  we  straits  of  Lombok),  may  be  regarded  as 
have  not  records  so  complete.  Formerly  forming  a  single  volcanic  region  ;  while 
Papandayung  was  one  of  the  highest  those  on  the  other  or  eastern  side  of  the 
volcanoes  in  Java.  But  suddenly  the  straits  of  Lombok,  including  Lumbawa, 
sides  of  the  mountain  gave  way.  A  re-  belong  to  a  different  region  of  volcanic 
gion  fifteen  miles  long  and  six  broad  disturbance.  The  straits  of  Lombok, 


was  engulfed.  Forty  villages  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  some  disappearing  with  the 
sinking  earth,  others  being  buried  under 
the  masses  of  mud  and  clay  thrown  out 
from  the  mountain.  The  cone  was  re¬ 
duced  from  9000  feet  in  height  to  about 
5000.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  eruption 
of  Galungung,  the  ejected  matter  reached 
enormous  distances  ;  for  Junghuhn,  who 
examined  the  mountain  in  1842,  found 
that  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed 
which  were  far  from  the  cone  ;  they 
were  buried,  like  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  under  a  mass  of  ejected  mat¬ 
ter.  Junghuhn  infers  that  the  lowering 
of  the  mountain  was  due  for  the  most 
part  to  explosion  rather  than  engulf- 
ment.  But  there  seems  to  me  no 
sufficient  reasons  for  disbelieving  the 
statements  made  in  1772,  to  the  effect 
that  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  fell  in 
before  the  eruption  began.  About  3000 
perished  on  this  occasion. 

It  has  been  noted,  and  with  justice, 
that  several  circumstances  in  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  Papandayung,  in  1772.  resemble, 
though  on  even  a  grander  scale,  the 
tremendous  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
year  ’79.  The  reduction  of  the  crater 
in  height  corresponds  to  the  change  in 
the  height  of  Somma,  the  ancient  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  when,  after  many  centuries 
of  quiescence,  the  volcano  again  became 
active.  Moreover,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
says,  it  is  probable  that  a  new  cone  will 
one  day  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Papandayung,  even  as  the 
modem  Vesuvius  has  risen  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Somma. 

The  earthquake  of  Sumbawa,  in  1815, 
belongs  to  the  disturbances  which  we 
associate  with  the  Javan  volcanic  sys¬ 
tem,  although  Sumbawa  is  about  200 
miles  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Java.  Yet  this  earthquake  is  related  to 
the  Javan  disturbances  somewhat  as  the 
Chilian  earthquakes  are  related  to  those 
in  Peru  ;  they  indicate  movements  on 


though  narrow,  deserve  to  be  regarded 
as  fomiing  a  special  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  two  distinct  regions  ;  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  the  straits  of  Sunda,  and 
the  passages  between  the  various  islands 
between  Java  and  the  Lombok  straits,  are 
demonstrably  of  much  more  recent  for¬ 
mation  than  the  deep  rift  through  which 
the  straits  of  Lombok  flow.  “  The 
straits  of  Lombok  are  only  fifteen  miles 
across,”  says  Lyell,  ”  less  wdde  than 
the  straits  of  Dover  ;  and  yet  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  animals  of  various 
classes  on  both  sides  of  this  narrow 
channel  is  as  great  as  that  between  the 
old  and  new  worlds.” 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  the 
difference,  not  only  in  species  but  in 
genera,  should  be  as  great  between  the 
fauna  of  Lombok  and  the  fauna  of  Bali, 
as  we  usually  find  only  where  a  wide 
ocean  flows  between  two  regions.  On 
one  side  we  have  the  fauna  proper  to  the 
Indian  region,  on  the  other  the  Austral¬ 
asian  fauna'  This  extends  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  On  one  side  of  the  straits 
of  Lombok  we  have  the  Malayan  type, 
and  on  the  other  the  Pacific  type  (in¬ 
cluding  Papuans  and  Polynesians,  as 
well  as  Australasians).  So  far  as  human 
races  are  concerned,  we  can  infer  noth¬ 
ing  as  to  a  past  connection  between 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Bali,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  Timor,  Floris, 
Sumbawa,  and  Lombok,  on  the  other  ; 
for  men  could  readily  cross  from  island 
to  island.  But  when  we  find  all  races 
of  animals  in  one  set  of  islands  akin  to 
each  other,  and  those  in  the  other  set 
akin  to  each  other  but  altogether  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  former,  it  becomes  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  straits  of  Sunda,  and  the 
other  straits  separating  each  set  of 
islands,  were  of  comparatively  recent 
formation,  as  that  the  straits  of  Lombok 
must  have  been  an  impassable  barrier 
for  all  animals,  except  those  domesti- 
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cated  by  man,  for  periods  of  time  of 
much  greater  duration. 

The  earthquake  of  Sumbawa,  in  1815, 
was  comparable  with  the  recent  earth¬ 
quake  so  far  as  the  material  changes 
wrought  by  it  were  concerned,  though 
not  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  The  eruption  began  on  April  5th, 
though  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  .\pril, 
1814,  the  volcano  had  given  signs  of 
activity,  ashes  flung  from  within  it  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  on  the  decks  of  passing  ves¬ 
sels.  The  sound  of  the  explosions 
which  accompanied  the  beginning  of  the 
earthquake-throes  on  April  5th,  1815, 
were  heard  in  Sumatra  on  the  west,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  700  English 
miles,  and  in  Ternate  on  the  east,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  800  miles — that 
is,  over  a  range  of  more  than  1900 
miles,  a  distance  equal  to  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  earth’s  diameter.  Of 
12,000  persons  in  the  province  of  Tom- 
boro,  in  Sumbawa,  only  twenty-six  sur¬ 
vived.  The  progress  of  the  earthquake 
was  accompanied  by  violent  atmos¬ 
pheric  disturbances,  whirlwinds  of  tre¬ 
mendous  force  tearing  the  largest  trees 
up  by  the  roots,  and  carrying  into  the 
air,  men,  horses,  cattle,  and  whatever 
else  was  encountered  in  their  course. 
Houses  at  Bima,  forty  miles  east  of  the 
centre  of  disturbance,  were  rendered  un¬ 
inhabitable  by  heavy  falls  of  ashes.  On 
the  west,  the  ashes  from  the  volcano 
were  carried  still  farther — viz.,  fully  300 
miles — in  sufficient  quantities  to  darken 
the  air!  In  Celebes,  217  miles  from 
Sumbawa,  a  similar  phenomenon  was 
observed.  It  is  said  that  in  Java  the 
darkness  caused  by  the  ashes  was  deeper 
than  that  of  the  darkest  night.  Mr. 
Crawford  states  that  some  of  the  finer 
particles  of  the  volcanic  dust  ejected  from 
Sumbawa  were  carried  as  far  as  Am- 
boyna  and  Banda,  the  latter  island  being 
about  800  miles  east  of  the  valcano. 
As  the  south-east  monsoon  was  at  its 
height,  and  would  have  carried  the  .dust 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  volcanic 
dust  must  have  been  projected  into 
those  upper  regions  of  the  air  where  the 
counter-current  prevailed.  The  dust 
formed  a  fine,  almost  impalpable  pow¬ 
der,  yet  when  compressed  it  was  found 
to  have  considerable  weight,  a  pint 
weighing  twelve  ounces  and  three-quar¬ 
ters.  As  in  the  recent  earthquake,  and 


in  the  great  earthquakes  of  Peru,  the  sea 
played  an  important  part  in  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  Sumbawa.  The  town  of  Tom- 
boro  was  overflowed,  the  sea  remaining 
eighteen  feet  deep  where  before  there  had 
been  land.  But  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Sumbawa,  a  wave,  varying  in  height 
from  two  to  twelve  feet,  rolled  upon  the 
shores.  At  Bima  every  proa  and  boat 
was  forced  from  its  anchorage  and  flung 
on  the  coast. 

The  oscillations  of  the  earth,  with 
subterranean  rumblings,  bellowings, 
and  so  forth,  were  noticed  over  an  area 
about  1000  miles  in  diameter  around 
Sumbawa  as  a  centre.  This  would  cor¬ 
respond  to  an  area  of  about  800,000 
square  miles.  It  included  the  Moluc¬ 
cas,  Java,  and  a  large  portion  of  Cele¬ 
bes,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  but  for  the  accidental  presence 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  Java  (as 
governor),  we  should  scarcely  have 
heard  in  Europe  of  this  tremendous  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  earth’s  crust.  He  was 
told  that  similar  effects,  though  in  less 
degree,  had  accompanied  |n  eruption  of 
Carang  Assam,  in  Bali,  west  of  the 
straits  of  Lombok,  seven  years  before  ; 
but  of  that  disturbance  no  records  have 
reached  us. 

The  earthquake  of  January  5th,  1699, 
in  Java,  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
great  number  of  shocks  which  were 
noticed  during  its  progress,  no  less  than 
208  having  been  recorded.  The  centre 
of  disturbance  seems  to  have  been 
Mount  Salek,  a  volcano  six  days’  jour¬ 
ney  from  Batavia  ;  yet  in  this  city  many 
houses  were  overthrown.  The  Batavian 
River,  which  rises  in  Mount  Salek,  be¬ 
came  very  muddy  and  rose  high  above 
its  banks.  It  bore  down  bushes  and 
trees,  partly  burned.  The  water  over¬ 
flowed  the  gardens  round  the  town,  so 
that  dead  fishes  were  found  strewn  over 
them  when  the  waters  retreated. 
Drowned  buffaloes,  tigers,  rhinoceroses, 
deer,  apes,  and  other  wild  beasts,  were 
carried  down  by  the  current.  Crocodiles 
were  Icilled,  though  the  river  was  their 
home.  Nay,  all  the  fish  in  the  river 
were  killed,  except  only  the  carp.  The 
accounts  of  the  earthquake  state  that 
seven  hills  on  the  river  banks  sank 
down,  and  filled  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  the  waters  having  to  find  their  way 
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under  the  mass  of  earth  thus  thrown 
across  the  river  from  either  side,  flowed 
out  thick,  and  muddy,  beyond  these  ob¬ 
structions.  The  Tangaran  River  was 
similarly  dammed  up  by  no  less  than 
nine  landslips ;  for  doubtless  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  is  right  in  considering 
that,  when  the  accounts  speak  of  the 
fall  of  hills  into  the  river,  great  lands* 
slips  only  were  meant. 

It  is  singular  that  in  a  later  earthquake 
in  Java — namely,  the  earthquake  at 
Batur  in  1786 — a  river  was  forced  by 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
banks  to  pursue  a  subterranean  course. 
The  river  Dotog  began,  after  the  earth¬ 
quake,  to  pour  into  one  of  several  newly 
formed  rents,  and  it  has  ever  since  con¬ 
tinued  to  flow  along  the  new  course 
which  it  formed  for  itself  underground. 

It  appears  from  all  the  records  of  Javan 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  disturbances, 
that  th,e  feature  noticed  at  the  outset  is 
really  characteristic  of  subterranean  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Java.  As  De  Buch  has  said, 
it  would  seem  that  the  effect  of  volcanic 
action  in  Java  is  to  develop  enormous 
quantities  of.  sulphurous  and  aqueous 
vapors,  whicn  attacking  the  rocks  form¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  decom¬ 
pose  them  into  the  consistence  of  paste, 
and  at  length,  when  the  solid  mass  is 
destroyed  so  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to 
oppose  an  effective  resistance,  the  vapors 
force  their  way  out,  and  the  fluid  mass 
escapes  through  the  crevices,  not  like  a 
current  of  viscous  lava,  but  as  torrents 
of  water,  leaping  through  every  tiny 
opening  they  can  find.  M.  Payen, 
painter  and  naturalist,  who  endeavored 
to  approach  Galungung  after  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  1822,  was  prevented  by  masses 
of  clay  and  numerous  crevices.  This 
destructive  clay  was  examined  later  by 
M.  Blume,  the  botanist.  He  describes 
it  as  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  earthy 
and  friable,  exhaling  a  sulphurous  odor, 
and  burning  readily.  No  doubt  a  large 
portion  of  its  substance  was  sulphur. 
This  substance,  called  /fua  by  the 
Malays,  is  analogous  to  the  Moya  of  the 
Andes,  of  Quito,  which  (Huniboldt 
tells  usl  destroyed  thirty  or  forty  thou¬ 
sand  lives  in  the  great  eruption  of  1798. 

The  emission  of  enormous  quantities 
of  sulphurous  vapors  would  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  so-called  poison 
valleys  of  Java.  The  famous  Guevo 


Upas  was  one  of  these.  An  extinct 
crater  near  Batur,  forming  a  small  valley 
about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  was 
thus  called,  on  account  of  its  deadly 
character,  the  words  meaning  Valley  of 
Poison.  It  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
a  region  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  region.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  says  that  every  living  being  that 
penetrates  into  the  valley  falls  down 
dead,  and  thaU  the  soil  is  covered  with 
the  carcasses  of  tigers,  deer,  birds,  and 
even  the  bones  of  men.  Talaga  Bodas 
is  another  crater  described  by  Reinwardt 
as  a  poison  valley.  Pakamaran,  a  small 
depression  in  a  gorge  of  the  Dieuge 
Mountains,  has  a  similar  reputation  ; 
but  when  visited  by  Dr.  Otto  Kuntze 
recently,  it  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  lethal  qualities  attributed 
to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  approached  by  two  foot¬ 
paths,  winding  downward  from  the  hills 
around  the  valley.  Disregarding  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  servants,  Dr.  Kuntze  en¬ 
tered  the  valley  of  death  by  one  of  these 
paths,  and  having  traversed  the  valley  in 
several  directions,  left  it  by  the  other 
path.  “  The  hatives  assured  him,”  he 
tells  us,  ”  that  he  would  find  the  valley 
choked  up  by  skeletons,  as  even  the 
swiftest  birds  flying  above  it  would  drop 
down  stone-dead,  slain  by  its  poisonous 
exhalations.”  But  he  failed  to  find 
even  a  single  bone,  nor  was  there  the 
least  unpleasant  odor.  He  therefore 
pronounced  Pakamaran  “to  be  an  im¬ 
posture,  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.”  Yet  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  tradition  respecting  the  death-deal¬ 
ing  qualities  of  this  valley  is  a  mere 
superstition.  Quite  possibly  the  valley 
was  as  poisonous  at  some  former  time 
as  it  is  commonly  reputed  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  be  now  ;  a  similar  tradition 
prevailed  respecting  Avernus,  no  doubt 
long  after  it  had  assumed  its  present  in¬ 
nocuous  condition.  The  name  Avernus 
is,  jndeed,  derived  from  the  Greek 
Aornos,  birdless,  from  the  belief,  once 
doubtless  true,  but  now  no  longer  so, 
that  no  bird  could  cross,  even  on 
swiftest  wing,  this  fatal  valley,  without 
being  destroyed  by  its  poisonous  exhala¬ 
tions. 

A  comparison  of  what  has  been  said 
above  respecting  the  principal  volcanic 
eruptions  and  earthquakes  in  Java,  with 
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the  records,  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
reached  us,  of  the  recent  tremendous  dis¬ 
turbance  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island — shows  that  the  last  Javan  earth¬ 
quake  has  surpassed  all  previous  ones  of 
which  any  records  have  reached  us,  in 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  and 
probably  also  in  the  amount  of  material 
change  which  it  has  wrought.  The  fact 
that  the  straits  of  Sunda  have  been  so 
changed,  that  the  passage  is  no  longer 
safe  for  those  using  the  old  charts, 
speaks  clearly  enough  on  the  last  point. 

It  shows  that  the  subterranean  forces  at 
work  in  this  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  as  energetic  as  those  whose  effects 
have  been  observed  anywhere  in  either 
hemisphere. 

With  regard  to  the  great  sea-wave 
which  followed  the  recent  earthquake, 
spreading  at  least  as  far  as  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  there  are  no  sufficient  reports  at 
the  moment  when  these  lines  are  written. 
We  hear  that  on  the  day  following  the 
earthquake  a  series  of  waves  flowed  in  at 
San  Francisco,  the  water  rising  one  foot 
at  intervals  of  about  an  hour,  and  several 
hours  passed  l>efore  the  abnormal  un¬ 
dulation  of  the  water  ceased.  This 
wave,  by  the  way,  was  absurdly  de¬ 
scribed  in  several  newspapers  as  a  tidal 
wave — a  term  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
misleading.  If  the  word  tidal-wave  be 
understood,  as  it  usually  is.  to  refer  to 
waves  raised  by  the  action  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  then  the  expression  as  applied 
to  the  wave  raised  by  an  earthquake  is 
altogether  incorrect. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  of  Peru,  on  August  13th,  1868,  a 
much  greater  sea-wave  was  generated, 
so  far  at  least  as  the « recorded  disturb¬ 
ance  at  San  Francisco  enables  us  to 
judge  ;  for  at  Yokohama — which  is  con¬ 
siderably  farther  from  Peru  than  San 
Francisco  is  from  the  Sunda  Straits — an 
enormous  wave  flowed  in  on  August 
14th,  1868.  At  less,  but  still  vast  dis¬ 
tances  the  effects  of  the  great  sea-wave 
were  still  more  remarkable.  Thus  some 
of  the  Isles  of  the  Tuomotu  group  were 
completely  submerged.  In  ‘the  lonely 
Oparu  Isle,  the  coaling  station  of  the 
Panama  and  New  Zealand  steamships 
was  visited  by  a  billow  which  swept 
away  a  portion  of  the  coal  depdt. 
Great  waves  continued  to  roll  in  here  at 
intervals  of  about  twenty  minutes,  and 


several  days  passed  before  the  sea  re¬ 
sumed  its  ordinary  ebb  and  flow.  The 
effects  observed  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand  were  still  more  remarkable. 
The  water  was  observed  to  retreat  at 
Port  Littleton,  until  the  port  was  left 
entirely  dry.  and  it  so  remained  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Then  the  water 
was  seen  returning,  like  a  wall  of  from 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  which 
rushed  with  a  tremendous  noise  upon 
the  port  and  town.  Toward  five,  the 
water  again  retired,  very  slowly  as  be¬ 
fore,  not  reaching  its  lowest  ebb  till  six. 
An  hour  later,  another  enormous  wave 
rushed  into  the  port.  Four  times,  we 
are  told,  the  sea  retired  and  returned 
with  great  power  at  intervals  of  about 
two  hours.  Afterward  the  waters  be¬ 
gan  to  be  less  disturbed  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  i8th.  or  four  days  after  the  dis¬ 
turbance  began,  that  the  regular  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  was  resumed. 

It  is  probable  that  before  these  lines 
appear,  news  will  have  come  in  from 
several  seaports  and  islands  where  sea 
disturbances  caused  by  the  recent  earth¬ 
quake  have  been  observed.  But  already 
it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  oceanic  dis¬ 
turbances  at  equal  distances  were  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  which  followed 
the  great  Peruvian  earthquake  of  1868 
(a  complete  record  of  these  remarkable 
phenomena  is  given  in  an  essay  entitled, 
"  The  Greatest  Sea  Wave  ever  Known,” 
in  the  first  series  of  my  “  Light  Science 
for  Leisure  hours”).  I  am  inclined, 
indeed,  noticing  the  relatively  small 
oceanic  oscillation  observed  at  San 
Francisco,  to  regard  with  some  doubt  a 
few  of  the  more  stupendous  phenomena 
which  have  been  described  in  some 
papers,  and  especially  in  one  New  York 
paper,  in  connection  with  the  recent 
earthquake. 

And  now  it  remains  that  a  few  re¬ 
marks  should  be  made  on  the  evidence 
which  such  disturbances  as  those  in 
Ischia  and  Java  afford  of  terrestrial 
vitality.  The  material  life  of  a  planet  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  being  no 
less  real  than  the  life  of  a  plant  or  of  an 
animal.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  life  ; 
there  is  neither  consciousness  such  as  we 
see  in  one  of  these  forms  of  life,  nor 
such  systematic  progress  as  we  recognize 
in  plant-life.  But  it  is  life,  all  the 
same.  It  has  had  a  beginning,  like  all 
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things  which  exist ;  and  like  them  all,  it 
must  have  an  end. 

The  lifetime  of  a  world  like  our  earth 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  lifetime  of 
cooling.  Beginning  in  the  glowing 
vaporous  condition  which  we  see  in  the 
sun  and  stars,  an  orb  in  space  passes 
gradually  to  the  condition  of  a  cool, 
non-luminous  mass,  and  thence,  with 
progress  depending  chiefly  on  its  size 
(slower  for  the  large  masses  and  quicker 
for  the  small  ones),  it  passes  steadily 
onward  toward  inertness  and  death. 
Regarding  the  state  in  which  we  find 
the  earth  to  be  as  the  stage  of  a  planet’s 
mid-life — viz.,  that  in  which  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  multitudinous  forms 
of  life  can  exist  upon  its  surface,  we  may 
call  that  stage  death  in  which  these  con¬ 
ditions  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Now,  among  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life  in  general  are 
some  which  are  unfavorable  to  individual 
life.  Among  these  may  be  specially 
noted  the  action  of  those  subterranean 
forces  by  which  the  earth’s  surface  is 
continually  modelled  and  remodelled. 
It  has  been  remarked  with  great  jus¬ 
tice,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  since 
the  continents  of  the  earth  were  formed, 
forces  have  been  at  work  which  would 
long  since  have  sufficed  to  have  de¬ 
stroyed  every  trace  of  land,  and  to  have 
left  the  surface  of  our  globe  one  vast 
limitless  ocean.  But  against  these 
forces  counteracting  forces  have  been 
at  work,  constantly  disturbing  the 
earth’s  crust,  and,  by  keeping  it  irregu¬ 
lar,  leaving  room  for  ocean  in  the  de¬ 
pressions,  and  leaving  the  higher  parts 
as  continents  and  islands  above  the 
ocean’s  surface.  If  these  disturbing 
forces  ceased  to  work,  the  work  of  dis¬ 
integrating,  wearing  away,  and  washing 
off  the  land  would  go  on  unresisted.  In 
periods  of  time  such  as  to  us  seem 
long,  no  very  great  effect  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  such  periods  as  belong  to 
the  passed  of  our  earth,  even  to  that 
comparatively  short  part  of  the  past 
during  which  she  has  been  the  abode  of 
life,  would  suffice  to  produce  effects 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  life  on  land.  Only  by  the  action  of 
her  vulcanian  energies  can  the  earth 
maintain  her  position  as  an  abode  of  life. 
She  is,  then,  manifesting  her  fitness  to 
support  life  in  those  very  throes  by 


which,  too  often,  many  lives  are  lost. 
The  upheavals  and  downsinkings,  the 
rushing  of  ocean  in  great  waves  over 
islands  and  seaports,  by  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  human  beings,  and  still 
greater  numbers  of  animals,  lose  their 
lives,  are  part  of  the  evidence  which  the 
earth  gives  that  within  her  frame  there 
still  remains  enough  of  vitality  for  the 
support  of  life  during  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  yet  to  come. 

This  vitality  is  not  due,  as  seems 
commonly  imagined,  to  the  earth’s  in¬ 
ternal  heat.  Rather  the  earth’s  internal 
heat  is  due  to  the  vitality  with  which  her 
frame  is  instinct.  The  earth’s  vitality 's 
in  reality  due  to  the  power  of  attraction 
which  resides  in  every  particle  of  her 
mass — that  wonderful  force  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  omnipresent,  infinite  in  extent,  the 
property  whose  range  throughout  all 
space  should  have  taught  long  since  what 
science  is  teaching  now  (and  has  been 
foolishly  blamed  for  teaching),  the 
equally  infinite  range  of  God’s  laws  in 
time  dso.  By  virtue  of  the  force  of 
gravity  pervading  her  whole  frame,  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  continually  under¬ 
going  changes,  as  the  loss  of  heat  and 
consequent  contraction,  or  chemical 
changes  beneath  the  surface,  leave  room 
for  the  movement  inward  of  the  rock- 
substances  of  the  crust,  with  crushing, 
grinding  action,  and  the  generation  of 
intense  heat.  If  the  earth’s  energy  of 
gravity  were  lost,  the  internal  fires  would 
die  out — not,  indeed,  quickly,  but  in  a 
period  of  time  very  short  compared  with 
that  during  which,  maintained  as  they 
constantly  are  by  the  effects  of  internal 
movements,  they  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tinue.  They  are,  in  a  sense,  the  cause 
of  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  so  forth, 
because  they  prepare  the  earth’s  interior 
for  the  action  of  her  energies  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  to  these  energies  and 
the  material  which  as  yet  they  have  on 
which  to  work,  that  the  earth’s  vitality 
is  due.  She  will  not,  indeed,  retain  her 
vitality  as  long  as  she  retains  her  gravi¬ 
tating  power.  That  power  must  have 
something'  to  work  on.  When  the 
whole  frame  of  the  earth  has  been  com¬ 
pressed  to  a  condition  of  the  greatest 
density  which  her  attractive  energies 
can  produce,  then  terrestrial  gravity  will 
have  nothing  left  to  work  on  within  the 
earth,  and  the  earth’s  globe  will  be  to  all 
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intents  and  purposes  dead.  She  will 
continue  to  exercise  her  attractive  force 
on  bodies  outside  of  her.  She  will  rotate 
on  her  axis,  revolve  around  the  sun,  and 
reflect  his  rays  of  light  and  heat.  But 
she  will  have  no  more  life  of  her  own 
than  has  the  moon,  which  still  discharges 
all  these  planetary  functions,  yet  has  a 
surface  arid  and  airless,  dreary,  desolate, 
and  dead. 

But  such  disturbances  as  the  recent 


earthquakes,  while  disastrous  in  their 
effects  to  those  living  near  the  shaken 
regions,  assure  us  that  as  yet  the  earth 
is  not  near  death.  She  is  still  full  of 
vitality.  Thousands — nay,  tens,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands — of  years  will  still 
pass  before  even  the  beginning  of  the  end 
is  seen,  in  the  steady  disintegration  and 
removal  of  the  land  without  renovation 
or  renewal  by  the  action  of  subterranean 
forces. — Contemporary  Review. 


A  NEW  POET.* 


Our  age  is  not  without  illustrious 
names  that  show  a  notably  high  tide- 
mark  of  thought,  and  a  rareness  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  intellectual  divination  and 
sympathetic  intuition,  that  the  previous 
centuries  have  but  dimly  attained.  The 
philosophic  spirit  has  explored  the  inte¬ 
rior  experiences  of  humanity ;  the  se¬ 
crets  of  nature  and  evolution  have  been 
hunted  to  their  fastnesses  ;  and  criticism 
has  lifted  itself  above  the  level  of  mere 
methods  into  associations  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  spiritual  exposition  of  mo¬ 
tive  and  intention.  But  perhaps  the  su¬ 
preme  soul  of  our  time  has  best  embod¬ 
ied  itself  in  the  higher  life  of  poetry 
and  art.  The  cry  of  passion,  and  the 
subtle  searchings  of  contemplative  intro¬ 
version,  have  found  a  hitherto  unreached 
utterance  in  the  elaborate  word-painting, 
the  rhythmic  exquisiteness  of  verse,  and 
the  musical  tone-language  of  our  young¬ 
er  poets  ;  while  art  has  soared  into  an 
emotional  sphere  of  lovely  ideas  aad  in¬ 
finite  longings,  where  unfettered  by  the 
actual  and  didactic,  it  freely  moves  in 
imaginative  realms  of  existence  and  sub¬ 
limed  realism.  Precious  indeed  are 
these  interpretations  of  outer  and  inner 
Life — which,  transcending  the  literal  and 
natural,  strike  the  high  note  of  intuitive 
sensibility,  and  utter  the  pure  lyrical  cry 
for  the  unattainable.  Color  has  found 
its  true  mission,  and,  passing  beyond 
the  limits  of  mere  representation  and 
objective  similitude,  has  caught  from 
music  its  soul,  and  expressed  itself  by 
tone-harmonies  and  chromatic  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  while  music  has  elaborated  its 
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utterance  by  assuming  the  pictured  in¬ 
vestment  of  color,  and  added  the  hues 
of  humanity  to  its  divine  revelations  of 
sound.  The  boundaries  of  each  of  the 
special  arts  has  thus  been  transcended 
by  the  others,  so  that  they  form,  as  it 
were,  one  soul,  and  beat  with  the  pas¬ 
sionate  pulse  of  one  aesthetic  desire. 
VV'ords,  too,  have  found  their  true  sig¬ 
nificance,  as  colors  ;  and  (he  masterful 
and  refined  vocables  of  our  language 
have  been  discovered  to  have  a  value  in 
themselves  as  tones  and  tints,  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  mere  literal  meaning. 
Employed  as  they  are  by  some  of  our 
new  poets,  they  have  ceased  to  be  the 
mere  drudges  of  thought  ;  and  by  melo¬ 
dious  juxtaposition,  by  artful  alliteration, 
by  vowelled  breathings  and  consonantal 
crashes  of  harmony,  have  justified  their 
claim  to  be  considered  as  stops  in  the 
great  organ  of  inspiration,  through 
which  a  divine  tone  is  expressed.  They 
are  the  wings  on  which  the  poet  soars  to 
loftier  empyreans.  Hitherto  words  in 
themselves  have  had  little  scope.  They 
have  been  chained  to  the  low  and  creep¬ 
ing  car  of  use  and  commodity.  Their  di¬ 
vine  origin  as  natural  out-breathings  of 
the  soul  has  been  misunderstood,  and 
they  for  the  most  part  have  clogged  in¬ 
spiration,  while  their  power  as  sugges¬ 
tion  beyond  mere  literal  definition  has 
been  sadly  overlooked.  But  our  young¬ 
er  poets  of  the  present  day  have  taught 
us  their  true  value.  As  well  might  we 
insist  that  musical  tones  should  have  a 
strict  relation  to  defined  thoughts,  as 
that  words  should  be  made  subservient 
to  a  similar  end.  Let  us  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  words  have  a  higher  mission 
than  this — that  the  poet  is  by  no  means 
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to  be  fettered  by  their  mere  sense — and 
at  once  a  field  is  open  to  him  as  vast  and 
vague  as  that  which  is  accorded  to  mu¬ 
sic,  in  which  his  free  imagination  may 
lift  itself  “  to  purer  ether,  to  diviner 
air,”  and,  by  mere  association  of  forms 
of  thought  and  hues  of  feeling  with  har¬ 
monies  of  sound,  transport  the  reader 
beyond  the  dull  world  of  reality.  The 
highest  is  ever  the  unintelligible.  It 
refuses  to  be  bounded  by  the  under¬ 
standing.  Nothing  can  be  truly  ex¬ 
plained,  nothing  wholly  understood.  It 
is  when  the  intelligible  ends  that  music 
begins.  The  sympathies  then  take  the 
place  of  the  understanding.  Where  rea¬ 
son  cannot  follow,  imagination  easily 
takes  wing.  The  touch,  blind  as  it  is, 
has  magnetic  forces  superior  to  the  eye, 
and  reports  refinements  of  feeling  and 
sympathetic  relations  of  being  beyond 
explanation  or  reason,  yet  not  the  less 
powerful  and  real.  Odors  are  dimly 
allied  to  memories  by  inexplicable  rela 
tions.  We  feel  what  we  cgnnot  explain. 
And  in  like  gianner,  words  in  themselves 
are  powers,  independent  of  grammar, 
independent  of  thought — vague  articula¬ 
tions  of  the  infinite,  often  impregnate  of 
desire,  of  pathos,  of  tenderness,  of 
emotion.  W'ho,  for  instance,  can  say 
that  the  “  Eastern  nation  ”  carries  to 
his  imagination  the  same  influence  as 
the  “orient  clime  ”  ?  Yet  do  they  not 
mean  the  same  to  the  understanding  ? 
Smile  as  we  will,  there  is  none  the  less 
a  deep  truth  hidden  in  the  consolation 
which  the  pious  lady  found  in  the  mere 
name  of  Mesopotamia. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  age 
to  appreciate  this  wonderful  power  of 
words — to  feel  truly  that  language  in  it¬ 
self  is  color,  music,  poetry.  There  were 
not  indeed  wanting  in  some  of  the  early 
English  writers  a  certain  appreciation  of 
this  potentiality.  John  Lily  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  may,  among  others,  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  having  glimpses  of  this  great 
truth,  but  their  influence  was  temporary 
and  ineffectual ;  and  though  Shakespeare 
at  times  seems  with  a  higher  intellectu¬ 
ality  and  imaginative  force  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  leading,  yet  the  crass  igno¬ 
rance  and  literalness  of  the  subsequent 
century  obliterated  as  in  a  cloud  this 
euphuistic  light — that  now  emerges  again 
in  clearer  and  more  perfect  radiance. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  consid¬ 


erations  by  a  little  volume  which  has  fall¬ 
en  accidentally  into  our  hands,  and  which 
apparently  has,  in  the  overgrowth  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature,  been  so  overshad¬ 
owed  as  to  escape  observation.  It  has 
not  been  heralded  by  the  trumpet  of 
praise.  The  mind  of  the  world  has  not 
been  prepared  for  it  by  the  anticipatory 
laudations  of  a  privileged  few  of  friends, 
and  it  has  seemingly  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  fine  observers  whose  critical  eye 
so  keenly  scans  the  horizon  of  litera¬ 
ture.  It  was,  we  believe,  only  privately 
printed  ;  its  circulation  has  been  slight, 
and  unfortunately  limited  to  a  few 
friends,  who  scarcely  seem  to  have  val¬ 
ued  it  at  its  real  worth  ;  and  the  name 
of  the  author  has  been  concealed  from 
us  under  apparently  mystical  initials. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  been  so  impressed 
by  its  refinement  of  feeling,  its  symme¬ 
try  of  accordances,  its  delicacy  of  tone- 
language,  its  harmonies  of  construction, 
and  adumbrations  of  imagination,  that 
we  venture  to  call  attention  to  it  as  a 
noble  illustration  of  our  latest  and  per¬ 
haps  supreme  and  most  precious  school 
of  poetry.  The  more  deeply  we  ponder 
these  utterances  the  more  surely  we 
must  be  persuaded  that  our  latest  theory 
of  poetic  expression  is  the  true  one. 
Many  undoubtedly  there  will  be  who  are 
so  imbedded  in  the  rut  of  prejudice  and 
early  education  that  they  will  not  will¬ 
ingly  accept  at  first  these  rare  and 
seemingly  exotic  growths  of  a  refined 
imagination,  and  will  rather  insist  upon 
more  exactness  of  literal  statement,  and 
demand  a  more  distinct  purpose  and  a 
more  didactic  style.  But  a  new  writer, 
and  especially  a  new  poet,  must  create 
the  public  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged. 
What  we  claim  for  this  poet  is  an  in¬ 
tense  and  subtle  feeling  for  the  indefinite, 
a  power  of  tone-color  in  words,  and  at 
times  a  rhythmic  pulsation  of  phrases, 
which  is  eminently  suggestive  rather  than 
realizing,  and  cannot  but  appeal  to  every 
sensitive  organization.  If,  as  must  be 
conceded,  the  drawing  is  not  always 
sharp  and  accurate,  the  fusions  of  hues 
and  melodies  compensate  for  such  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  a  few  specimens 
of  this  book.  First,  let  us  premise  that 
its  title  indicates  peculiarly  its  purpose. 
It  is  called  “  Suspensions  on  the  Dom¬ 
inant.’’  We  could  indeed  find  fault  with 
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a  title  which  to  the  unmusically  trained 
would  be  scarcely  intelligible,  but  it  per¬ 
fectly  explains  to  those  who  are  conver¬ 
sant  with  that  science  the  indehniteness 
of  the  author’s  intention.  These  “  sus¬ 
pensions”  are  never  resolved.  Tending 
ever  to  the  resolution  of  the  tonic  of  com¬ 
pletion,  they  express  desire  and  longing 
after  the  absolute,  which  hovers  beyond 
and  before,  and  is  only  included  in  ne¬ 
cessity,  but  not  in  fact.  This  incom* 
pletion  and  suggestion  are  the  essence 
of  the  poet’s  aim  and  art.  These  poems 
are  therefore  not  chords  of  resolution, 
but  discords  of  desire.  They  are  often 
mere  dreams  of  color,  or  musical  com¬ 
binations  of  tonal  phrases,  adumbrating 
ideas,  and  touching  us  more  by  musical 
cadence  and  sympathetic  suggestion  than 
by  strictness  of  logic,  or  material  defi¬ 
niteness  of  drawing.  They  reach  out,  as 
does  music  in  its  higher  moods,  into  un¬ 
realized  and,  as  it  were,  disembodied 
conditions  of  thought,  to  which  feeling 
is  the  only  key.  This  is,  however,  mere¬ 
ly  their  ideal  side.  As  far  as  materialism 
goes,  we  confidently  claim  that  words  in 
the  hands  of  this  poet  become  colors  and 
tones,  which  are  used  with  a  masterly 
knowledge  of  effects — assonances,  al¬ 
literations,  cadences,  and  modulations, 
uniting  the  freedoms  of  the  palette  and 
the  orchestra.  Specially,  we  would  point 
out  his  employment  of  the  sourdine  and 
pizzicato. 

The  first  poem  which  we  shall  cite  is 
entitled 

ARIADNE. 

“  She  stood  on  the  sands  of  the  shelving  shore 
(The  summer  blooms  and  the  autumn  glows), 
And  the  languor  of  loving  her  eyes  down-bore 
For  the  ever  gone— and  the  never  more 
(For  the  autumn  reaps  and  the  summer  sows). 

"  Afar  o’er  the  orient  ocean  gleams 
(The  summer  blooms  and  the  autumn  glows). 
Love  like  a  vanishing  vision  seems 
Sailing  to  distances  dim  of  dreams 
(For  the  autumn  reaps  and  the  summer  sows). 

“  With  the  hate  of  love,  and  the  love  of  hate 
(The  summer  blooms  and  the  autumn  glows). 
She  murmuring  moans — Too  late !  too  late  ! 
For  woman  is  wonted  to  wail  and  wait 
(While  the  autumn  reaps  and  the  summer 
sows). 

“  A  perfume  pierced  with  a  breath  and  bloom 
(The  summer  blooms  and  the  autumn  glows). 
And  lo  !  at  her  side  in  a  glimmering  gloom 
A  God — and  Love  was  no  longer  doom 
(For  the  autumn  reaps  and  the  summer 
sows).” 

New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  6 


The  picture  is  perhaps  too  definite, 
but  the  tone  is  right  and  the  keeping  ex¬ 
quisite.  Theseus  is  afar  on  the  hori¬ 
zon’s  rim,  when  Bacchus,  the  god,  regen¬ 
erates  the  desolate  soul  of  .Ariadne  with 
a  breath  and  a  bloom.  Here  there  is  no 
over-insistence  of  facts — the  pure  Gre¬ 
cian  atmosphere  is  there,  undeforraed  by 
literal  description.  It  is  not  the  mate¬ 
rial  Naxos,  it  is  the  ideal  Grecian  clime, 
that  only  lives  in  the  imagination.  We 
doubt  if  anything  more  refined  in  touch 
has  been  ever  reached  by  words.  'I'o 
those  who  cannot  feel  it  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  There  are  many  who  are  bom 
color-blind,  and  many  who  are  deaf,  and 
to  discourse  of  colors  or  sounds  to  them 
is  as  useless  as  to  talk  of  Plato  to  idiots. 

We  will  now  quote  two  sonnets,  which 
to  us  have  the  same  charm  of  tone.  The 
first  is  entitled 

cuenevere. 

”  Her  amber  tresses  bound  with  miniver 
Glowed  like  the  cloud-gold  deep  of  d)’ing  day 
Seen  on  a  twilight  trance  of  silvery  gray 
When  silence  soothes  the  insects’  infinite  stir. 
Her  still  eyes  dreamed  the  ideal  world  to  her 
From  realms  of  purple  fancy  far  away. 

And  her  ripe  lips  alive  with  passion's  play 
Breathed  perfume  faint  of  frankincense  and 
myrrh. 

”  Such  sight  my  soul's  dark  winter  turned 
to  spring. 

And  when  the  girdle  that  her  slender  waist. 
With  gold  embossed  and  clinking  links  em¬ 
braced. 

Its  tinkling  trinkets  jingled  silver-chased. 

The  world's  sad  thicket  with  a  jocund  ring 
Of  voiceful  birds  seemed  gladly  jargoning.” 

Here  is  not  only  fancy  and  imaginative 
sensibility,  but  a  power  and  richness  of 
word-painting  that  of  itself  entitles  the 
poet  to  the  highest  rank.  Note  especial¬ 
ly  the  marvellous  juxtaposition  and  allit¬ 
eration  of  sounds  to  express  the  musical 
chiming  of  the  trinkets  at  Guenevere’s 
girdle,  and  the  delicate  tinting  of  twi¬ 
light,  with  its  cloud-gold  on  a  trance  of 
silvery  gray.  How  happily  this  word 
trance  expresses  the  solemn  serenity  of 
evening  !  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  adding  one  other  sonnet,  en¬ 
titled 

PATIENCE. 

What  power  can  please  a  patient  Fantasy 
Like  the  wan  waiting  of  the  dying  rose 
That  fades  and  fails  and  sadly  silent  strews 
It’s  grave  with  all  its  lost  felicity. 

No  such  serenity  the  towering  tree 
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In  mildest  moods  of  breathless  being  knows, 
Where  windy  whispers  torture  its  repose 
With  murmurous  memories  of  a  dreamed-of 
sea. 

*'  Tumultuous  trouble  vainly  may  assail 
The  inward  silence  of  the  settled  soul, 
oy  may  assume  sad  sorrow’s  sober  stole 
f  over  Hope  pale  Patience  draws  her  veil. 
Elarth  takes  its  own,  and  on  the  pensive  air 
Death  chants  no  palinodia  of  despair.” 

But  to  turn  to  something  lighter.  Here 
is  a  song  which  sings  itself  to  its  own  mu* 
sic,  and  needs  no  interpretation. 

SONG. 

”  Look  through  the  gloaming,  the  6re-flies  are 
roaming. 

Music  and  moonlight  are  over  the  lea  ; 

Joy's  iridescence  of  passion  and  pleasaunce 
Glows  on  the  meadow,  and  gleams  on  the  sea. 
Come  let  us  go 
Where  the  still  waters  flow. 

Love  with  its  rapture  shall  render  us  free. 

**  Pure  is  the  blessing  our  spirits  caressing. 
Sweet  is  the  silence  and  dim  is  the  dell ; 

Far  through  the  portal  of  music  immorul 
Love  leads  the  measure  and  sorrow  the  spell. 
Borne  on  the  stream 
Of  an  exquisite  dream. 

Music  and  moonlight  their  secret  shall  tell. 

Come  then  unheeding  the  hours  that  receding. 
Dream  in  the  distance  and  murmur  no  more  ; 
Listen  !  oh  listen  !  the  dewy  woods  glisten, 
Hope  floats  before  us  along  the  dim  shore. 
Come  let  us  rove 
Through  the  shadowy  grove  ; 

Come — ere  the  fragrance  of  feeling  is  o’er.” 

Here,  too,  is  something  in  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  style,  for  our  poet  has  many  moods 
and  many  keys  In  the  way  simply  of 
suggestion,  what  could  be  finer  than  the 
following  poem  ?  It  probes  the  very  heart 
of  passion  and  pride.  Without  detailing 
facts,  or  exteriorly  drawing  the  situation, 
it  leaves  the  imagination  to  divine  the 
circumstances,  and  has  only  to  do  with 
the  inward  life. 

AU  REVOIR. 

*‘  If  Hate  were  bom  of  Love  or  Love  of  Hate, 
And  feeling  had  the  secret  clew  of  Fate, 

Life  would  not  be  so  bitter  or  so  bare. 

“  If  heaven  were  hell, or  hell  were  only  heaven. 
And  all  that  Death  denies  to  Life  were  given, 
The  thought  of  thee  would  still  pursue  me 
there. 

"Go  where  the  sea  storms  on  the  shuddering 
coast. 

Say  to  the  shattered  wave — What  is  thy  boast  ? 
Its  answer  only  can  I  give  to  thee. 

*•  The  intolerable  tooth  of  sharp  remorse. 

Be  that  my  vengeance,  and  be  that  thy  curse  ; 
My  dream,  thy  waking,  in  the  Life  to  be.” 


Here, again,  is  a  poem  on  the  birth  of 
Eros,  which  has  the  strong  musical  lilt 
and  abounding  measure  of  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne,  and  for  freedom  of  movement 
and  Hellenic  grace  of  conception  may 
take  rank  with  some  of  the  lyrics  of  that 
master  of  versification. 

EROS.  ' 

"  In  the  dawn  of  life’s  glory  and  gladness,  I 

When  Hope  was  a  breeze  ever  free,  | 

And  Beauty,  to  banish  Life’s  sadness,  j 

Leaped  forth  from  the  swell  of  the  sea. 

In  the  morning  that  bosomed  in  blooming 
The  silence  and  sweetness  of  earth. 

Like  a  flame  all  the  future  illuming. 

Rose  Eros— a  breath  and  a  birth. 

”  The  past  to  the  present  was  plighted. 

And  dreamed  in  the  arms  of  to-day — 

Death  shrank  with  a  shudder  affrighted,  ; 

And  Life  was  the  priestess  of  play —  ^ 

The  Earth  with  the  heavens  confounded. 

Broke  forth  in  a  passion  of  prayer. 

And  the  fragrance  of  roses  unbounded 
Streamed  over  the  orient  air.” 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  | 
to  quote  as  much  as  we  would  ;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

SONG  TO  THE  SEA. 

"  Let  the  wave-song  of  Beauty  be  sung  to  the 
sea. 

Like  the  curve  of  her  bosom  its  rhythm  shall  be. 

As  she  flings  her  white  arms  with  a  passionate 
plea 

On  the  death  of  the  shore — that  no  feeling  can 

free.  i 

••  Sweep  over  us  sea-born  the  swell  of  thy  sway. 

For  the  songs  that  we  sing  are  the  perfume  of 
play. 

And  the  resonant  breezes  like  music  astray 
Are  wafting  our  spirits  forever  away. 

“  Above  us  a  passion-flower  opens  the  sky, 

And  earth  in  its  languor  half  closes  its  eye. 

For  Hours  are  but  cloud-drifts  that  silently  fly,  j 

And  Love  is  a  vision,  and  Life  is  a  lie.”  ’ 

Here  we  had  intended  to  close  our 
extracts,  but  we  are  tempted  to  add  the 
opening  lines  of  the  powerful  address  to 
the  sea-bird  :  j 

”  O  wild-wave  wanderer,  ! 

Precipice-ponderer, 

Haunter  of  heaven  and  searcher  of  seas. 

Storm -scomer — thunder-born. 

Through  clouds  asunder  torn. 

Thou  not  for  wonder  born. 

Heedless  of  horror,  with  sickle-like  ease 
Cuttest  thy  silent  swarth 
Fierce,  unafraid. 

When  the  fierce  quivering  lightning  sting  shi¬ 
vering. 

Darts  to  the  dark  earth 
The  snake  of  iu  blade. 
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"  Polar  stiows  snow  on  thee, 

Tropic  winds  blow  on  thee. 

Tempest  and  terror  are  stung  with  delight. 
Ocean’s  broad  billows 
To  thee  are  thy  pillows. 

Vast  hallowed  heaven  thy  chamber  at  night ; 
Sunrise  and  moonrise  and  wildering  waters. 
Midnight’s  pale  shadows,  the  cloud’s  silver 
daughters. 

All  gaze  u(K>n  thee  and  envy  thy  flight ; 
Freedom  itself  in  its  perilous  height 
Cries  he  is  mine  in  his  mein  and  his  might.” 

We  wish  we  could  give  the  whole  of 
this  wonderful  ode.  But  we  must  turn 
to  something  of  quite  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  and  feeling — showing  that  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  philosophic  memory  he  is 
equally  at  home.  It  is  from  the  “  Bur¬ 
den  of  Life.” 

**  The  burden  of  our  life  is  hard  to  bear. 

But  we  must  bear  it  if  it  blame  or  bless  ; 
is  so  like  to  Grief,  Hope  to  Despair, 
hat  Life’s  best  sweet  has  taint  of  bitterness. 
Spring’s  piercing  promise,  summer’s  still  se¬ 
rene. 

The  autumn’s  pathos  each  alike  portends 
The  dark,  inevitable,  unforeseen. 

Great  gulf  of  silence  where  all  singing  ends. 

”  Yet  whence  may  come  this  sense  beyond  all 
sense 

Of  what  we  cannot  see  nor  hear,  but  feel. 

But  that  from  far,  in  some  supreme  intense, 

A  spark  is  stricken  from  Fate's  solemn  wheel? 
From  the  dim  drear  beyond,  the  wild  some¬ 
where. 

Where  faint  dreams  die  before  they  reach  our 
shore. 

Sudden  perchance  into  our  earthy  air 
A  far  scent  streams  through  some  half-open¬ 
ed  door. 

"  Was  it  from  that  blank  world  of  mysteries 
Where  music  dwells  beyond  the  walls  of 
Time, 

Where  vague  accordances,  lost  melodies 
In  rythmic  pulse  of  unborn  being  rhyme. 

Or  rather,  from  that  vast  inane  of  thought 
Where  disembodied  dreams  in  darkness  lie. 
That  the  tranced  soul  the  fine  affection  caught 
That  searched  the  sentient  spirit  with  a  sigh  ?" 

These  are  questions  of  so  deep  an  im¬ 
port  that  we  leave  them  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  reader  unanswered,  or  rather 
we  refer  those  whom  they  have  interest¬ 
ed  to  the  poem  itself,  of  which  we  have 
here  given  but  a  fragment,  and  which 
will  fully  repay  the  most  careful  perusal. 

We  had  thought  here  to  stop,  but  as 
we  close  this  book  unwillingly,  our  eyes 
are  caught  by  one  poem  more,  which 
shall  end  our  quotations.  It  is  entitled 
“  Love,  the  Syren”  and  might,  |)erhaps, 
fitly  form  a  theme  for  one  of  those  pre¬ 
cious  and  supreme  poems  of  color,  which 


Mr.  Bume  Jones  knows  so  unerringly, 
and  with  such  felicity,  to  render  on  the 
canvas. 

LOVE,  THE  SYRE.V. 

"  With  slender  taper  fingers  fine,  ' 

And  shell-like  nails,  half  opaline. 

She  lifted  up  her  wondrous  wealth  of  hair. 

And  from  beneath  their  sunlit  maze 
Of  threaded  gold,  with  silent  gaze 
Looked  out  her  sad  pathetic  eyes — 

Deep  homes  of  peace  and  (>atient  prayer. 
Where  feeling  made  its  lonely  lair. 

And  silences  beyond  surprise. 

“  Her  lips  were  ripened  fruit,  where  bliss 
Might  long  to  die  upon  a  kiss. 

By  feeling  stung  to  perfectness. 

The  languor  of  a  passion  past. 

Too  perfect  at  its  height  to  last. 

The  sweet  and  half-exhausted  sense 
Of  being  almost  too  intense. 

Beneath  whose  exquisite  excess 
Life  fainting  falls  in  weariness 
And  droops  to  sad  indifference. 

All  this  had  made  her  wan  cheeks  thin. 

And  Love’s  lost  purpose  lived  alone 
Upon  the  proud  projected  throne 
Of  her  compelling  chin. 

“A  drowsy  poppy-flower  was  she. 

Whose  slender  stem  was  overborne 
By  faint  voluptuous  ecstasy. 

That  had  outweighed  its  wearied  head 
And  all  its  strength  outworn  ; 

And  languid,  longing,  and  forlorn. 

Like  one  to  dreaming  fancies  wed. 

To  whom  all  real  things  were  dead. 

She  gazed  forth-right  into  the  air. 

And  in  her  slender  hand  and  rare 
Bore  a  pomegranate  red. 

“And  on  the  sward  were  gathered  near 
A  dream  along  the  slope. 

Full  many  a  knight  and  cavalier 
Who  had  abandoned  Hope. 

No  strength  was  theirs — down  they  had  laid 
Their  sword  and  spear — with  pensive  head 
And  dreary  eyes  where  joy  was  dead. 

Silent  to  gaze  on  her. 

For  them  Life  had  no  other  scope — 

The  flash  and  gleam  and  battle  stir. 

The  clank  of  steel,  the  sword’s  swift  whir. 

And  manhood’s  strength  and  stress 
For  them  was  gone — they  knew  alone 
Life’s  utter  weariness. 

“  ‘  Dear  Love — sweet  Love,’  they  sang — 

‘  things  only  seem. 

Let  the  world  go  while  here  we  lie  and  dream. 
What  matters  it  though  all  the  rest  be  gone 
If  Love  is  left,  for  Life  to  gaze  upon  ?  ’  ’’ 

With  this  we  leave  our  poet,  secure  that 
he  will  find  fit  audience,  though  few. 
We  may  at  least  predicate  that  many  a 
spirit  will  be  touched  by  these  refined 
and  powerful  evidences  of  a  mind  alive 
at  every  point.  It  would  indeed  scarce¬ 
ly  be  possible  for  any  poet  to  show  a 
wider  versatility  of  manner  and  mood. 
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So  great  is  this,  that  at  times  we  have 
been  almost  tempted  to  think  that  these 
poems  were  not  the  product  of  a  single 
mind,  but  of  several,  joined  in  friendly 
and  sympathetic  relation — a  symphony 
of  accordant  and  orchestrated  spirits, 
rather  than  a  single  hand  on  such  a  vari* 
ety  of  instruments.  But  the  book  is 
printed  not  only  privately  but  quite 
anonymously,  and  there  is  no  intimation 
that  it  is  the  work  of  more  than  one. 


December, 

We  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  author  may  be  persuaded  no  longer 
to  veil  under  the  shadow  of  privacy  these 
remarkable  poems.  An  audience  certain¬ 
ly  there  is,  small  perhaps,  but  ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  which  already  stands  a-tip- 
toe  to  greet  him.  Let  us  earnestly  beg 
him  to  come  forth  from  his  modest  retire¬ 
ment  and  give  the  world  the  joy  that  he 
has  already  given  the  few. — Blackwood' s 
Magazine. 


GONE  OVER. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

I. 

“  Come  hither,  come  hither !’’  the  broom  was  in  blossom  all  over  yon  rise. 
There  went  a  wide  murmur  of  brown  bees  about  it  with  songs  from  the 
wood  : 

“  We  shall  never  be  younger  ;  O  love,  let  us  forth  for  the  world  'neath  our 
eyes — 

Ay,  the  world  is  made  young  e’en  as  we,  and  right  fair  is  her  youth  and 
right  good.” 

II. 

Then  there  fell  the  great  yearning  upon  me  that  never  yet  went  into  words. 
While  lovesome  and  moansome  thereon  spake  and  falter’d  the  dove  to  the 
dove, 

And  I  came  at  her  calling;  “Inherit,  inherit!  and  sing  with  the  birds.” 

I  went  up  to  the  wood  with  the  child  of  my  heart,  and  the  wife  of  my 
love. 

III. 

O  pure  !  O  pathetic  !  Wild  hyacinth  drank  it,  the  dream  light  apace. 

Not  a  leaf  moved  at  all  ’neath  the  blue,  they  hung  waiting  for  mes¬ 
sages  kind  ; 

Tall  cherry  trees  dropped  their  white  blossoms  that  drifted  no  whit  from  its 
place. 

For  the  south  very  far  out  to  sea  had  the  lulling  l?w  voice  of  the  wind. 

IV. 

And  the  child’s  dancing  foot  gave  us  part  in  the  ravishment  almost  a  pain  ; 

An  infinite  tremor  of  life,  a  fond  murmur  that  cried  out  on  time. 

Ah  short !  must  all  end  in  the  doing  and  spend  itself  sweetly  in  vain. 

And  the  promise  be  only  fulfilment  to  lean  from  the  height  of  its  prime  ? 

V. 

“We  shall  never  be  younger!”  nay,  mock  me  not  fancy,  none  call  from 
yon  tree  : 

They  have  thrown  me  the  world,  they  went  over,  went  up  ;  and,  alas  !  for 
my  part, 

I  am  left  to  grow  old,  and  to  grieve  and  to  change,  but  they  change  not 
with  me. 

They  will  never  be  older,  the  child  of  my  love  and  the  wife  of  my  heart. 

— Longman's  Magazine. 
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PURGATORY  AND  MODERN  REVELATIONS. 

BY  GEORGE  SALMON. 

Last  April  my  attention  was  caught  certainly,  in  this  case,  the  effect  of  the 


by  a  paragraph  m  the  French  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  Times,  which  announc¬ 
ed  that  the  Cardinal  .\rchbishop  of  Paris 
had  published  a  condemnation  of  a  work 
on  Purgatory,  on  account  of  the  inordi¬ 
nate  use  it  made  of  private  revelations. 
Knowing,  as  I  did,  how  much  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  purgatory  has  been 
founded  on  such  revelations,  and  how 
freely  they  are  used  by  theologians  of 
repute,  I  really  wondered  whether  the 
.\rchbishop  shared  my  own  views  as  to 
the  extreme  precariousness  of  such  a 
foundation  for  doctrine,  and  whether  he 
was  venturing  to  set  himself  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  very  powerful  section  of  his  own 
Church.  I  had  therefore  the  curiosity 
to  procure  the  text  of  the  Archbishop’s 
letter.  I  found  that  the  work  condemned 
was  a  monthly  periodical,  called  Le 
Libirateur  des  dmes  du  purgatoire.  Revue 
mensuelle  des  moyens  de  solager  r  Eglise 
souffrante  par  les  bonnes  oeuvres  de  V Eglise 
militante.  The  Archbishop  declares, 
that  having  submitted  this  work,  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  diocese,  to  the  examination 
of  grave  theologians,  he  has  received 
their  report  that  the  work  in  question 
contains  singular  and  dangerous  propo¬ 
sitions  likely  to  be  hurtful  to  religion  ard 
scandalous  to  the  faithful  ;  that  it 
teaches  controverted  and  strange  opin¬ 
ions  as  if  they  were  certain  truths  found¬ 
ed  on  revelation  ;  that  it  treats  proposi¬ 
tions  generally  receivec^  and  taught  in 
C!atholic  schools  as  if  they  were  opposed 
to  Scripture  and  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  and  such  as  could  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  exposing  one’s  soul  to 
the  peril  of  error  in  respect  of  the  faith  ; 
that  it  attributes  to  private  revelations, 
visions,  and  prophecies,  an  authority  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  principles  so  wisely 
laid  down  by  Benedict  XIV.,  and  even 
of  a  nature  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  our  holy  beliefs.  On  these 
grounds  the  Archbishop  condemns  Le 
Libirateur,  and  interdicts  the  reading  and 
publication  of  it  in  his  diocese.  It  is  no 
uncommon  experience  that  the  public 
condemnation  of  a  bad  book  serves  as 
an  excellent  advertisement  for  it ;  and 


Archbishop  s  letter  was  to  gain  for  Le 
Libirateur  at  least  one  subscriber  more. 
The  cost  is  only  twopence  a  number, 
and  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  complain 
that  I  have  not  got  value  for  my  money. 
On  a  single  glance,  it  became  apparent 
why  the  .Archbishop  thought  there  was 
need  for  ecclesiastical  interference  ;  for 
assuredly  the  work,  if  not  disavowed, 
would  put  very  effective  weapons  into 
the  hands  of  that  party  in  France  which 
contends  that  education  ought  complete¬ 
ly  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
clergy. 

The  first  article  of  thejanuary  number 
is  headed  :  “  Deux  cents  preuves  que  la 
ter  re  ne  toume  pas,”  and  the  greater 
part  of  every  number  is  taken  up  with  as¬ 
saults  on  the  doctrine  of  the  mobility  of 
the  earth  as  opposed  to  reason  and  com¬ 
mon-sense,  to  Scripture,  and  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Church.*  On  the  first  page, 
the  notion  of  making  the  sun  the  centre 
of  the  world  is  pronounced  to  be  ‘‘  I’idi^e 
la  plus  absurde,  la  plus  diaboligue,  qui  ait 
jamais  hante  le  cerveau  humain.”  The 
reason  why  these  hard  words  are  used  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  only  argument  against  the 
earth’s  motion  which  Le  Libirateur  elab¬ 
orates  at  length,  and  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  special  business  of 
this  periodical.  Hell  is  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  universe,  as  its  name  I'enfer 
indicates.  In  the  same  region  lies  pur¬ 
gatory  and  limbo,  as  the  creed  teaches, 
‘‘ descendit  ad  inferos.”  In  a  sphere 
only  one  point  can  be  said  to  be  lowest, 
namely — the  centre.  Accordingly,  all 
revelations  concerning  hell  and  purgatory 
agree  in  placing  them  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  If,  then,  we  were  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  modem  astronomers,  that 
the  earth  describes  an  orbit  in  the  heavens, 
we  should  come  to  the  absurd  notion 
that  hell  is  in  heaven.  It  is  even  worse 
if  we  make  the  sun  the  centre  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  therefore  its  lowest  point ;  we 
must  then  locate  hell  in  the  sun,  where 
we  are  told  Clod  has  made  his  tabernacle. 

*  I  find  that  the  series  of  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  began  with  the  December  number,  which 
was  not  included  in  my  subscription. 
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“  Le  (liable  doit  bien  rire  de  voir  des 
mortels  transporter  dans  le  brillant  soleil 
son  abime  tenebreux.” 

For  144  other  arguments  against  the 
earth’s  motion  we  are  referred  to  a  work 
published  at  Bologna  in  1651  by  a  Jesuit 
professor  of  ^tronomy,  Riccioli,“  recon- 
nu  par  tous  les  astronomes  savants,  meme 
les  plus  impies,  comme  une  autorite,” 
and  the  200  arguments  are  made  up  by  a 
curious  list  of  some  fifty  writers  against 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  who  may  be  be¬ 
lieved,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  to  have 
furnished  one  argument  apiece.  And, 
in  tine,  the  earth’s  immobility  is  declared 
to  be  a  doctrine,  “  dont  un  Catholique 
ne  peut  s’ecarter,  sans  danger  de  faire 
naufrage  loin  de  la  verity,  et  exposer  son 
ame  au  peril  d’errer  dans  la  foi.” 

In  the  February  number,  the  editor, 
the  Abbe  Clocquet,  translates  for  the  first 
time  into  French  from  the  Latin,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Migne,  the  true  constitution  of 
the  universe  ‘‘  revealed  by  God  to  St. 
Hildegarde,”  and  he  clears  up  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  verbal  description  by  a 
couple  of  beautiful  plates.  The  actual 
dimensions  of  the  system  are  given  from 
a  subsequent  revelation  to  St.  Marie 
Agreda,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  our  distance  from  the  sun  is  to  be 
measured  by  thousands  of  miles,  instead 
of  the  millions  of  which  modern  astron¬ 
omers  speak,  who,  however,  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  among  themselves  or 
to  stick  to  the  same  story.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  enables  the  Abb^  Clocquet  to  con¬ 
vict  modem  astronomy  of  a  new  absurd¬ 
ity.  For  it  represents  the  earth  (with 
all  the  souls  in  hell  and  purgatory  within, 
who,  in  the  earth’s  vertiginous  double 
motion,  must  roll  about  like  grains  of 
coffee  in  a  grocer’s  mill)  as  rolling  mill¬ 
ions  of  miles  outside  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  universe,  which  are  in  reality  only 
1 4, 202  leagues  from  the  earth.  Into  what 
medium,  then,  can  it  enter  ?  VVe  cannot 
avoid  the  blasphemous  conclusion  that 
it  must  pass  through  the  abode  of  the 
blessed,  and  even  millions  of  leagues 
above  their  heads.  “  Placer  les  ^lus 
dans  le  lieu  inf^rieur,  e’est  i  dire  dans 
I'enfer,  sens  propre  et  ^tymologique  du 
mot  inf  emus  ;  Clever  demons  et  damn^s 
a  une  place  sup^rieure  en  altitude,  dans 
le  ciel  des  cieux,  voili  theoriquement,  la 
realisation  contemporaine  du  voeu  de 
Lucifer,  Je  monterai  au  ciel,  j’^tablirai 


mon  trone  au-dessus  des  astres  de 
Dieu. — Isaie  14.” 

In  the  March  number  I’Abbe  Clocquet 
gives  a  full  translation  of  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  connected  with  the  condemnation 
of  Galileo.  Those  of  my  readers  who 
are  old  enough  to  rememter  the  Vatican 
Council  will  remember  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  which  took  place  at  that  time 
concerning  the  case  of  Galileo  much 
stress  having  been  laid  on  it  by  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Popie’s 
infallibility.  There  had  been,  and  still  is, 
a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  Roman  Catholics  as  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  in  order  that  a  Papal  ut¬ 
terance  should  be  regarded  as  ex  cathedrd, 
and  as  binding  on  the  faith  of  Christians. 
Those  who  went  furthest  in  support  of 
the  Pope’s  prerogatives  used  to  brand 
as  “  minimizers”  the  divines  who  seemed 
anxious  to  put  the  least  possible  strain 
on  their  faith,  and  who  treated  such 
papal  utterances  as  the  Syllabus  of  Pius 
IX.  as  mere  expressions  of  the  pontiff’s 
private  opinions,  and  as  not  binding  on 
the  faith  of  Catholics.  In  this  contro¬ 
versy  about  Galileo,  however,  the  parts 
were  reversed.  Those  who  at  other 
times  had  been  most  eager  to  bring  ev¬ 
ery  papal  utterance  into  the  category 
of  those  which  might  not  be  disputed 
without  danger  to  faith,  in  this  case  were 
most  anxious  to  make  out  that  although 
the  Pope  of  the  day  had  been  personally 
most  eager  in  the  condemnation  of  Gal¬ 
ileo  and  the  Copernicans,  he  had  in 
some  way  failed  to  give  that  condemna¬ 
tion  the  stamp  of  his  official  authority. 
The  Abb^  Clocquet  puts  to  shame 
those  weak-kneed  defenders  of  papal 
infallibility.  He  completely  sides  with 
the  Old  Catholic  party  in  scorning  the 
idea  that  the  Pope  had  not  fully  armed 
with  his  authority  both  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Holy  Office  which  condemned  Gal¬ 
ileo,  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
which  had  prohibited  the  publishing,  or 
even  the  reading,  of  any  book  teaching 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  a  prohibition 
continued  down  to  the  present  century. 
Certainly  Galileo  was  not  allowed  to 
suppose  that  he  was  setting  himself  in 
opposition  to  anything  less  than  infallible 
wisdom.  The  tribunal  refused  to  admit 
his  excuse  that  his  book  was  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,in  which  the  Copemi- 
can  theory  was  not  asserted  as  true,  but 
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only  discussed  hypothetically  ;  and  told  read  such  a  book,  even  under  the  orders  .  n 

him  that  he  had  been  forbidden  to  treat  of  their  instructor.  It  is,  therefore,  the  V  ^ 

it  in  any  manner,  and  that  what  had  been  duty  of  parents  to  hinder  their  children 

notified  to  him  to  be  expressly  contrary  from  reading  or  studying  such  books  ;  I  ^ 

to  Holy  Scripture  could  not  be  discussed  and  they  ought,  even  at  the  greatest  sac-  ’ 

even  as  probable.  And  he  was  com-  rifice.  to  withdraw  them  from  any  school 

pelled  to  “abjure,  curse,  and  detest,”  where  such  books  are  introduced.  And 

the  heresies  in  question.  The  sentence  parish  priests  must  not  forget  that  they 

on  Galileo  was  transmitted  by  the  Car-  have  the  charge  of  souls,  and  are  bound 

dinal  Inquisitor  at  Rome  to  the  inejuisitor  to  exercise  an  active  surveillance  over  the 

at  Venice,  in  order  that  he  might  make  it  instruction  given  to  the  children  of 

known  to  professors  of  philosophy  and  their  flocks,  and  to  warn  them  that  the 

mathematics,  so  that  they  might  compre-  pupil  of  a  school  the  master  of  which 

hend  the  gravity  of  the  error  committed  persists  in  using  books  condemned  by  the 

by  Galileo,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  Sovereign  Pontiff,  cannot  be  admitted 

committing  the  like  or  incurring  like  either  to  first  communion  or  to  confir- 

penalties.  Now  the  Abbe  Clocquet  de-  mation.” 

dares  that  it  is  idle  to  say  that  these  It  is  quite  intelligible  why  at  this  point 
things  happened  250  years  ago  :  what  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  felt  himself  .  ' 

was  false  and  heretical  then  is  false  and  bound  to  interfere  ;  and  one  cannot  but  ( 

heretical  now.  If  the  earth  were  sta-  sympathize  with  the  difficulties  which 

tionary  then,  and  the  sun  moving,  it  is  such  allies  as  the  Abbe  Clocquet  impose 


not  credible  that  Satan  and  all  his  on  those  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  | 

demons,  the  Protestants  and  false  Cath-  religion  against  infidelity  in  France. 

olics,  the  Voltairians,  Freemasons,  and  Yet  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  say  that  I 

so-called  Liberals,  could  since  have  have  not  found  La  Rochefoucauld's 

harnessed  themselves  to  the  earth,  and  maxim  altogether  false  ;  for  if  in  sight  of  | 

got  it  into  motion,  or  that  they  could  the  dvofiia  so  prevalent  in  our  Church,  we 

have  repreated  the  miracle  of  Joshua,  and  are  sometimes  tempted  to  envy  the  strict-  I 

made  the  sun  stand  still.  And  after  all,  ness  of  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I 

propounders  of  this  modem  heresy  have  there  is  a  little  consolation  in  discovering 

themselves  no  confidence  in  it.  Huy-  that  we  had  overrated  our  neighbor’s  ad-  * 

ghens  declared  that  probably  as  long  as  vantages  over  us,  and  that  the  bishop 

we  are  on  this  earth  no  one  will  be  able  who  gives  offence  to  a  religious  news- 

to  prove  that  it  moves.  Laplace  when  paper,  fares  nearly  as  ill  in  France  as  in  , 


asked  whether  the  certainty  of  the  earth’s  England.  The  editor  of  the  Liberateur 
motion  was  inexpugnable,  replied  :  “  No,  had  received  a  remonstrance  from  a  pro- 
and  it  probably  never  will  be  made  so.”  fessor  in  a  Catholic  University,  to  which 
The  celebrated  astronomer,  Arago,  said  :  he  replied  by  expressing  his  astonishment 
“  I  am  obliged  by  my  official  position  to  that  one  whose  salary  was  paid  by  sous 
teach  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  but  dans  painfully  collected  by  the  priests  from 
mon  interne  conviction  1  see  in  this  motion  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  should  presume 
insoluble  difficulties.”  Last  year  when  to  teach,  in  an  institution  calling  itself 
the  particulars  came  of  the  observations  Catholic,  doctrines  condemned  by  the 
of  the  transit  of  Venus,  the  astronomers  Church  as  false  and  heretical.  The  arch- 
of  Paris  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  by  bishop’s  prohibition  to  continue  in  his 
this  means  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  diocese  the  publication  of  Le  Liberateur, 
earth  from  the  sun,  and  one  of  them  is  not  having  been  served  on  the  Abbe  per- 
said  to  have  asked,  “  Does  the  earth  really  sonally,  he  treats  it  as  if  it  emanated 
move?”  The  Abb^  then  goes  on:  merely  from  the  editor  of  La  Semaine 
“  By  the  tenth  rule  of  the  Index,  any  Religieuse,  at  whose  office  it  was  pub- 
one  reading  or  possessing  books  declared  lished  ;  and  reprobates  it  as  a  wicked  at- 
heretical  forthwith  incurs  the  sentence  of  tempt  to  suppress  a  good  work  done  for 
excommunication.  It  follows  that  any  the  benefit  of  the  souls  in  purgatory, 
instructor  putting  into  the  hands  of  his  Le  Liberateur  has  been  in  existence  for 
pupils  a  manual  teaching  doctrine  con-  twenty-one  years,  and  it  will  not  be  pos- 
demned.  as  heretical,  commits  a  mortal  sible  to  find  in  all  the  volumes  a  single 
sin.  So  do  the  children  who  consent  to  proposition  which  sound  theology  con- 
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demns.  The  paper  was  blessed  by  Pius 
IX.,  is  still  received  at  the  Vatican,  and 
is  read  by  numerous  savants  and  by 
priests  of  all  degrees  of  the  hierarchy. 
If  those  who  unite  with  infidels  and 
freemasons  in  striving  to  put  down  Le 
Libirattur,  through  God’s  infinite  mercy, 
escape  hell,  they  will  be  only  too  happy 
that  the  object  of  their  attack  should 
survive  them,  and  grant  them  the  alms 
of  a  De  Profundis,  with  a  generous  par¬ 
don  for  their  injuries  and  injustice. 
The  intelligent  faithful  will  certainly 
find  it  hard  to  understand  why  an  au¬ 
thority  which  has  never  raised  its  voice 
against  Le  Rappel,  La  Lanterne,  and  a 
host  of  other  notoriously  impious  jour¬ 
nals,  should  feel  itself  bound  in  the  case 
of  Liber ateur  to  interfere  to  preserve 
souls  from  error.  What  was  our  fault  ? 
We  said  that  whoever  teaches  the  doctrine 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  exposes  his 
soul  to  the  peril  of  error  in  respect  of 
the  faith.  Well,  whoever  attacks  us  for 
this,  attacks  not  us,  but  the  Congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the  Index, 
whose  words  we  did  but  echo.  If  we 
deserve  blame  it  is  only  because  we  ex¬ 
pressed  ourselves  too  mildly.  Instead 
of  saying,  “  Exposes  his  soul  to  the  peril 
of  error,”  we  ought  to  have  said,  ‘‘  Errs 
in  the  faith,  and  is  formally  heretical.” 
In  conclusion,  the  Abb^  charges  his  as¬ 
sailant  with  two  mortal  sins  :  in  the  first 
place,  of  calumny  in  his  accusation  of 
the  Liberateur,  a  sin  which  no  one,  not 
even  the  Pope, can  absolve  without  proofs 
of  repentance,  among  which  proofs 
there  ought  to  be  a  retraction  as  explicit 
and  as  public  as  the  calumny  itself  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  of  heresy,  by  teach¬ 
ing  a  doctrine  in  express  opposition  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  formally  condemned 
by  the  Holy  See.  ‘‘  One  guilty  of  such 
heresy  cannot,  even  on  repentance,  be 
validly  absolved  by  any  ecclesiastic  in 
the  world  without  a  public  abjuration  of 
his  public  heresy.  Dura  lex,  sed  lex." 
We  have  only  to  add  that  there  is  another 
series  of  articles  in  which,  though  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  is  not  mentioned,  it 
u  clearly  intended  to  teach  him  a  lesson. 
The  history,  for  example,  is  told  of  the 
condemnation  of  Veuillot  by  French 
bishops,  and  the  reversal  of  that  con¬ 
demnation  by  the  Pope  ;  and  ample  de¬ 
tails  are  given  of  the  condemnations  of 
liberalism  by  Pius  IX. 


I  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps  my 
readers  may  think  more  than  enough, 
about  I’Abbe  Clocquet ;  but  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  that  what  has  had 
most  interest  for  me  in  the  matter  was 
the  use  he  makes  of  private  revelations. 
I  have  something  to  say  a  little  further 
on  as  to  the  theory  of  the  use  of  such 
revelations ;  but  with  respect  to  his 
practice,  the  Abb^  Clocquet  in  no  wise 
differs  in  principle  from  that  of  much 
respected  divines  in  his  communion.  I 
name. in  the  first  place,  the  work  through 
which  I  myself  came  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  place  held  by  private 
revelations  in  modern  Roman  Catholic 
theology — “All  for  Jesus,”  by  the  late 
Father  Faber.  And  lest  it  should  be 
said  that  Faber,  being  only  a  convert, 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  teaching  of 
his  new  Church,  I  must  mention  that,  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  Faber 
acknowledges  that  he  has  been  guided 
by  valuable  criticisms  of  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  (Ullathorne) ;  and  I  must 
copy  the  notice  in  the  Tablet  which  first 
induced  me  to  purchase  the  book  :  “  The 
Oratorians  write  books  of  the  most 
splendid  genius  and  commanding  power  ; 
books,  for  instance,  like  Father  Faber’s 
*  All  for  Jesus,’  of  which  two  large 
editions  were  exhausted  in  one  month  ; 
but  not  a  hint  is  whispered  of  it  in  the 
Anglican  journals.  They  dare  not  review 
it,  dare  not  even  allude  to  it.  They  do 
what  they  can,  and  try  to  ignore  what 
all  the  world  is  telling  about.” 

Now  the  only  difference  I  find  I'e- 
tween  Faber  and  Clocquet  is  that  the 
former  does  not,  as  far  as  I  see,  quote 
the  particular  revelations  to  St.  Hilde- 
garde  and  St.  Marie  Agreda,  on  which 
the  latter  lays  such  stress  ;  but  both  are 
completely  agreed  in  their  practice  of 
using  the  language  of  private  revelations 
as  if  they  were  the  guaranteed  words  of 
God  himself,  and  quoting  them  as 
decisive  in  controversy  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  Anglican  divines  quote  the 
words  of  the  Bible.  It  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  open  Faber’s  book  without  com¬ 
ing  across  some  illustration  of  this: 
“  Hear  how  the  eternal  Father  vouchsaf¬ 
ed  to  explain  this  to  his  beloved  daugh¬ 
ter,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,”  p.65.  "  Our 
Lord  said  to  St.  Teresa,”  etc.,  p.  117. 
“Once  more  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony 
of  God  himself.  A  holy  man  pressed 
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God  in  prayer  to  reveal  to  him,”  etc., 
P-  323-  “  <^ur  Lord  told  St.  Gertrude,” 
p.  60.  “  St.  Gertrude  was  divinely  in¬ 
structed,”  p.  104.  “We  find-from  the 
revelations  of  St.  Francesca,”  p.  367.  In 
fact,  I  might  at  once  have  said  passim, {{  I 
had  not  wished,  by  a  few  specimens  taken 
at  random,  to  enable  the  reader  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sources  of  proof  habitually  used 
throughout  the  treatise.  In  particular, 
on  the  subject  of  purgatory,  Faber 
declares  that  “we  may  with  the  less 
scruple  make  use  of  private  revelations, 
from  the  example  of  so  grave  an  authority 
as  Cardinal  Bellarmine  himself,  who,  in 
his  treatise  on  purgatory,  always  adds 
some  private  revelations  as  a  distinct 
head  of  proof,”  p.  386. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  tell  something 
as  to  the  various  doctrines  and  facts 
asserted  by  F'ather  Faber  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  private  revelations,  if  it  were 
not  that  his  book,  as  a  convenient  source 
of  information  as  to  private  revelations, 
at  least  on  the  subject  of  purgatory,  has 
been  lately  superseded  by  a  treatise 
published  by  a  French  admirer  of  Faber, 
the  title  of  which  is  “  Le  Purgatoire 
d’aprds  les  revelations  des  Saints.” 
The  author,  I’Abb^  Louvet,  is  a 
French  missionary  to  Cochin  China, 
who  wrote  his  book  during  an  interval 
of  leisure  enforced  by  dangerous  illness, 
which  naturally  led  him  to  read  and 
meditate  much  upon  the  unseen  world. 
Judging  from  the  piety  and  earnestness 
which  he  displays,  I  should  augur  well 
the  success  of  his  missionary  labors. 
And  he  impresses  me  also  as  a  man  of 
honesty  and  literary  good  faith.  It  is  a 
praise  to  which  every  pious  Roman 
Catholic  divine  cannot  lay  claim. 
When  St.  Liguori,  for  example,  finds 
sentiments  ascribed  to  a  father  of  the 
Church  which  in  his  judgment  were 
proper  for  the  father  to  have  expressed, 

I  have  no  confidence  that  he  takes  any 
severe  trouble  to  ascertain  that  the 
words  are  correctly  copied,  or  that  the 
treatise  in  which  they  occur  is  genuine 
and  not  spurious.  And  when  he  comes 
across  a  story  tending  to  edification,  I  do 
not  imagine  that  he  takes  long  to  examine 
whether  the  evidence  for  it  would  satisfy 
an  historical  inquirer.  In  Louvet' s 
case,  on  the  contrary,  I  fully  believe 
that  he  has  bestowed  all  the  pains  he 
claims  to  have  taken  to  set  aside  all 


revelations  that  appeared  to  '  him 
apocryphal  or  doubtful,  and  to  use  only 
facts  attested  by  canonized  saints.  I 
am  therefore  well  disposed  to  sit  at  his 
feet  as  a  hypothetical  learner  ;  by  which 
expression  I  mean  that  although,  as  at 
present  advised,  I  put  no  faith  whatever 
in  the  revelations  to  which  he  gives 
credence,  I  think  it  not  unworthy  an 
enlightened  curiosity  to  learn  from  an 
expert,  on  the  hypothesis  that  I  should 
hereafter  change  my  opinion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  what  it  w’ouid  then  be  necessary  for 
me  to  believe.  In  reporting  the  results 
of  my  study,  I  feel  the  difficulty 
of  selection  to  be  very  great,  and  am 
conscious  that  I  am  leaving  behind 
many  things  superior  in  interest  to  those 
which  1  extract.  I  therefore  recommend 
such  of  my  readers  as  feel  interested  in 
the  specimens  I  give,  to  study  for 
themselves  what  1  hope  I  shall  not  be 
.accused  of  singularity  of  taste  for  describ¬ 
ing  as  a  very  fascinating  book.  Half 
the  world,  it  is  said,  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.  A  devout 
Protestant,  I  am  sure,  knows  very  little 
of  the  things  which  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  a 
perusal  of  Louvet’s  book  will  lift  the 
veil  from  a  corner  of  his  ignorance. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  place  of 
Purgatory,  although  the  matter  has  not 
been  formally  defined  by  the  Church, 
Louvet  is  in  full  agreement  with  Cloc- 
quet,  that  the  locality  is  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  The  traditions  of  all  peoples, 
the  instructions  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
the  very  etymology  of  the  word,  place 
r enfer  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Now 
St.  FTancesca  Romana  teaches,  in  her 
revelations,  that  purgatory  is  a  simple 
compartment  of  hell,  which  consists  of 
four  zones.  At  the  very  centre  is  the 
abode  of  the  damned  ;  then  as  you  go  up 
to  the  surface  is  Purgatory  ;  above  that 
the  Limbus  Pairum,  where  the  ancient 
patriarchs  awaited  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  ;  above  that  the  Limbus  Infantium, 
tenanted  by  unbaptized  infants.  Con¬ 
cerning  Francesca  Romana  I  must  pause 
for  a  moment  to  explain  that  Louvet’s 
knowledge  of  purgatory  is  derived  from 
two  sources  :  first,  the  report  of  different 
souls  detained  there,  who  on  several 
occasions  have  been  permitted  for  differ¬ 
ent  reasons  to  communicate  with  friends 
on  earth  ;  but  secondly,  the  revelations 
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of  saints  who  have  been  permitted,  ei¬ 
ther,  like  Dante,  to  visit  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions,  or  at  least  have  had  miraculously 
opened  to  their  inspired  gaze  a  view  of 
what  takes  place  there.  Of  such  saints 
two  deserve  special  mention — St.  Mary 
Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  concerning  whose 
life  Louvet  tells  us  “  impossible  de  rien 
lire  de  plus  sur  comme  authenticite  et 
comme  v^racit^,”  and  St.  Francesca 
Romana,  these  two  having  left  “  la  de¬ 
scription  la  plus  detainee  et  pour  ainsi 
dire  la  topographie  la  plus  exacte  du 
purgatoire.”  To  return  to  the  locality 
of  purgatory,  Louvet  confirms  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  saints  by  the  data  of  modern 
science,  which  teaches  that  the  earth  is 
a  globe  of  fire  only  cooled  at  the  surface. 
Under  a  solid  crust  not  more  than  some 
ten  leagues  thick  there  is  an  intense  fur¬ 
nace,  the  heat  of  which  reduces  all  the 
metals  and  the  most  refractory  rocks  to 
a  state  of  fusion,  and  of  which  the  vol¬ 
canoes  are  chimneys  by  which  we  can 
tell  what  is  passing  in  the  interior.*  The 
mention  of  these  natural  ventholes 
leads  Louvet  to  speak  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Purgatory,  a  cavern  in  Ireland,  where, 
by  God’s  concession  to  the  saint,  it  was 
possible  to  enter  into  communication 
with  the  abode  of  expiation.  It  is  true 
that  the  eighteenth  century  "  avec  son 
incroyable  leg^rete  ”  found  it  convenient 
to  deny  one  after  another  every  super¬ 
natural  fact  not  contained  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  a  wretched  concession  which 
gained  nothing  for  Christian  apologetics  ; 
for  then  the  Scripture  miracles  were  left 
as  isolated  facts  in  history  which  could 
be  disposed  of  by  the  same  critical  meth¬ 
ods  that  had  got  rid  of  troublesome 
proofs  of  the  supernatural  derived  from 
uninspired  sources.  In  our  time  the 
study  of  these  grave  questions  has  been 
taken  up  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  and  it 
has  been  felt  that  it  is  to  overthrow  all 
historic  certainty  if  we  reject  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  contemporary  authors  writing 
about  public  facts  consecrated  by  nation¬ 
al  traditions  and  by  the  festivals  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  an  entire  people.  Now  the 
history  of  St.  Patrick’s  purgatory  is 
given  in  the  Roman  breviary  of  1522, 
and  though  at  a  later  time  it  was  sup- 

*  According  to  Clocquct  the  ventholes  of  bell 
and  purgatory  are  at  the  North  Pole,  whence 
descend  the  noxious  vapors  from  which  we  suf¬ 
fer  so  much. 


pressed  on  account  of  the  misinterpreta¬ 
tions  of  Protestants  and  rationalists,  it  is 
related  in  the  old  Parisian  and  other 
breviaries,  it  is  told  by  the  historians  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  and,  in  fine,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  grave  authority  of  the 
Bollandists.  There  are,  moreover,  sev¬ 
eral  histories  of  actual  descents  into  this 
place  ;  so  that  unless  we  are  to  accuse  a 
great  and  illustrious  Church  of  knavery 
or  imbecility,  we  must  believe  that  there 
is  a  historic  reality  under  this  tradition. 

The  story  of  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory, 
as  told  in  the  Roman  breviary,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  St.  Patrick,  having  fasted,  like 
Elijah,  forty  days  and  forty  nights  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  then  asked  two  things 
of  the  Lord  ;  first,  that  at  the  day  of 
judgment  there  should  not  have  remain¬ 
ed  a  single  Irishman  on  the  earth  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  God  would  manifest  to  him 
sensibly  the  state  of  souls  after  death. 
Then  the  Lord  took  him  to  a  desert 
place,  and  showing  him  a  dark  round 
pit,  said,  “  Whosoever  truly  penitent 
shall  remain  in  this  cave  for  a  day  and  a 
night  shall  be  delivered  from  all  his 
sins.”  The  Church  took  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  shield  from  demoniac  influence 
those  who  might  engage  in  this  danger¬ 
ous  expedition.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
venture  without  the  permission  of  his 
bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  dissuade  the  postulant  from  his 
design,  reminding  him  of  what  was  very 
true,  that  many  had  undertaken  the  jour¬ 
ney  who  never  had  come  back.  If,  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  postulant  persevered, 
the  bishop  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  prior 
of  the  monastery  established  at  the  place, 
who  in  like  manner  did  his  best  to  in¬ 
duce  the  traveller  to  abandon  his  danger¬ 
ous  enterprise.  If  he  did  not  succeed, 
he  shut  him  up  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
church,  where  he  was  to  pass  the  time  in 
fasting  and  prayer.  If  he  still  persisted, 
he  confessed,  communicated,  was  sprin¬ 
kled  with  holy  water,  and  was  led  in 
procession  with  singing  of  litanies  to 
the  entrance  of  the  purgatorial  grotto. 
There  the  prior  gave  him  one  last  ad¬ 
monition  to  renounce  the  adventure  ; 
then  he  received  the  blessing  of  the 
priest,  and  arming  himself  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  disappeared  into  the  dark¬ 
ness.  The  prior  let  some  time  pass  to 
see  if  the  adventurer  would  return. 
After  this  they  locked  the  door  and  re- 
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turned  in  procession  to  the  church.  Next 
morning  they  went  back  again  in  proces¬ 
sion  to  the  cave  ;  the  prior  unlocked  the 
door,  and  every  eye  tried  to  penetrate 
the  terrible  obscurity.  If  the  adventurer 
was  there,  they  led  him  back  to  the 
church  singing  the  TV  Deum.  If  not, 
they  returned  in  the  same  order  the  next 
morning  ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear, 
the  prior  with  a  heavy  heart  re  locked 
the  gate  of  the  abyss,  and  gave  up  hope 
of  the  patient’s  return.*  Several  travel¬ 
lers  who  made  the  fearful  journey  give  a 
description  de  visu  of  the  sufferings  of 
purgatory,  part  of  which  they  endured, 
such  as  would  make  one  shudder ;  but 
as  I.ouvet  has  promised  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  the  revelations  of  saints,  he  makes 
no  use  of  these  authorities,  only  availing 
himself  of  the  traditions  of  the  Irish 
Church,  to  confirm  the  doctrine  that  un¬ 
der  the  earth  is  the  place  of  purgatory. 

We  return,  then,  to  St.  Francesca  Ro- 
mana,  who  gives  us  “  la  topographe  ex- 
acte  et  comme  la  carte  geographique  du 
royaume  de  la  douleur.”  St.  Francesca 
teaches  that  purgatory  is  divided  into 
three  regions.  In  the  highest  are  souls 
who  have  only  to  suffer  the  pain  of  loss,f 
or  at  must  some  trifling  and  short  con¬ 
tinued  punishments.  Of  the  second  re¬ 
ion  we  have  no  place  to  speak  in  detail. 

V’e  hasten  to  tell  of  the  third  or  lowest 
region,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  abode  of  the  damned,  which  region 
is  filled  with  a  clear  and  penetrating  fire, 
differing  in  that  respect  from  the  fire  of 
hell,  which  is  all  black  and  dark.  This 
region  has  also  its  three  divisions,  the 
upper  containing  the  souls  of  laity  having 
grave  faults  to  expiate ;  the  middle 
peopled  by  the  souls  of  monks  and  nuns 
and  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  clergy  ; 
the  lowest,  where  the  pains  are  most  in- 

*  The  manner  in  which  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Patrick's  purgatory  is  conducted  in  our  degen¬ 
erate  days  is  told  in  the  story  of  “  The  Lough 
Derg  Pilgrim,”  in  Carleton’s  “Traits  and  Sto¬ 
ries  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.”  a  work  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  for  the  accuracy  of  its  de¬ 
lineations  of  Irish  character  and  manners— at 
least  such  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

f  How  great  the  pain  arising  from  this  inten¬ 
sity  of  longing  appears  from  the  case  of  Father 
John  Baptist  Sanchez  (recorded  by  Faber,  p. 
352).  who  declared  in  language  involving  a 
puzzle,  through  which  I  cannot  quite  see  my 
way,  that  he  was  sure  he  should  die  of  misery, 
if  any  morning  when  he  got  up,  he  should  know 
that  he  was  certain  not  to  die  that  day. 


tolerable,  is  for  priests  and  bishops,  the 
bishops  with  mitres  of  fire,  a  burning 
cross  in  their  hands,  and  clad  in  chasu¬ 
bles  of  flame ;  and  the  priests,  in  like 
manner,  wearing  fiery  insignia  of  their 
orders.  And  here  I  must  pause  for  a 
moment  to  quote  an  Irish  example  in 
point.  Tommy  Moore,  in  one  of  the 
Irish  melodies,  sings  of  the  time  “  when 
Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold  which 
he  won  from  the  proud  invader.”  Alas  ! 
the  true  history  of  Malachi’s  collar  is 
very  different  from  what  the  poet  would 
have  us  believe.  A  pious  bishop  saw 
him  in  purgatory  with  a  collar  of  flames 
about  his  neck.  When  he  asked  the 
reason,  the  King  told  him  that  he  had 
been  unwilling  to  obey  his  confessor, 
and  in  order  to  bribe  him  to  leniency, 
had  had  the  culpable  weakness  to  offer 
him  a  ring  of  gold.  ”  This  is  why  I 
wear  the  collar  of  flames  ;  it  burns  me 
cruelly  ;  my  faithless  confessor  cannot 
help  me,  for  he  wears  a  similar  collar, 
only  larger  and  more  painful.”  But  to 
return  to  the  punishment  of  priests  and 
bishops,  they  are  dealt  with  more  severe¬ 
ly  than  the  laity,  because  their  greater 
privileges  and  higher  dignities  brought 
with  them  greater  responsibilities  ;  and 
because  of  the  sacredness  of  the  things 
about  which  they  ministered.  Thus  the 
saint  saw  a  priest  whose  fingers  were  de¬ 
voured  by  hideous  ulcers,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  having  given  himself  the  habit 
of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  too 
careless  and  perfunctory  a  manner  ;  an¬ 
other  had  been  in  purgatory  forty  years, 
because  through  his  negligence  some  sick 
persons  had  died  without  the  sacraments; 
a  bishop,  so  generous  of  his  revenues 
that  he  was  named  the  almsgiver,  had 
been  there  five  years,  because  before  his 
elevation  he  had  wished  for  the  dignity. 
Other  instances  of  bishops  punished  with 
extreme  rigor  I  pass  over,  because  some¬ 
thing  more  surprising  remains  to  be  told. 
Sovereign  porftiffs,  who  had  all  the  treas¬ 
ure  of  the  Church  at  their  disposal, 
have  either  been  too  loyally  self-deny¬ 
ing  to  use  any  in  providing  for  their 
personal  needs,  or  else  have  failed  to 
calculate  the  enormous  amount  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  their  high  position  made 
necessary.  Thus,  for  example,  every 
one  has  present  to  his  memory  the  trials 
of  the  venerable  Pius  VI.  Torn  from 
his  power  by  the  impious  hands  of  the 
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French  Revolution,  outraged  ignomin- 
iously  in  his  double  dignity  of  pon¬ 
tiff  and  king,  dragged  from  city  to 
city  like  a  criminal,  he  died  the  death 
of  a  confessor  of  the  faith  in  August, 
1799.  His  life  on  the  pontifical  throne 
had  been  a  worthy  preparation  for  this 
heroic  death.  His  long  jwntificate  of 
twenty-nine  years  was  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Yet  in 
1816,  seventeen  years  after  his  death, 
the  venerable  servant  of  God,  Anna 
Maria  Taigi,  saw  his  soul  present  itself 
at  the  gate  of  purgatory,  and  be  sent 
back  again  to  the  abyss,  his  expiation 
not  having  been  yet  completed.  How 
much  longer  was  it  to  last  ?  That  is  the 
secret  of  God.  From  the  same  source 
we  know  that  Pius  VII.,  who  had  so 
much  to  suffer  from  Napoleon  I.,  and 
who  was  so  worthy  and  holy  a  pontiff 
that  he  forced  the  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect  of  unbelievers,  had  to  remain  in 
purgatory  five  years.  Leo  XII,  got  off 
for  a  few  months,  on  account  of  his 
eminent  piety  and  the  short  time  he  sat 
on  the  pontifical  throne.  I  must  skip 
the  story  of  Benedict  VUI.  “  But  here,” 
says  Louvet,  “  is  what  is  really  frightful, 
and  what  one  would  not  dare  to  believe 
if  we  had  not,  as  guarantee  of  the  fact, 
St.  Lutgarde,  whose  prudence  and  dis¬ 
cretion  are  known  ;  and  the  pious  Car¬ 
dinal  Bellarmine,  who,  after  having  stud¬ 
ied  as  a  theologian  all  the  details  of  this 
revelation,  declares  that  he  cannot  doubt 
of  it,  and  that  it  makes  him  tremble  for 
himself.”  The  great  pontiff,  Innocent 
III.,  who  held  the  Lateran  council  over 
six  centuries  ago,  and  did  so  much  for 
the  reform  of  the  Church  and  of  ecclesi¬ 
astics,  is  still  in  purgatory,  and  will  have 
to  remain  there  till  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment.  This  we  know  from  St.  Lutgarde, 
to  whom  the  Pope  appeared  all  covered 
with  flames  ;  and  when  she  expressed  her 
amazement  at  seeing  one  so  venerated 
in  so  terrible  a  conditioh,  he  told  her 
that  he  had  committed  three  sins,  for 
which  he  had  narrowly  escaped  hell,  but 
was  condemned  to  suffer  the  most  cruel 
tortures  till  the  end  of  the  world.  “  Eter- 
nam  quidem  mortem  evasi  sed  poenis 
atrocissimis  usque  ad  diem  judicii  cruci- 
abor.”  St.  Lutgarde  and  her  nuns  de¬ 
voted  themselves  with  all  their  might  to 
intercede  for  the  unhappy  pontiff,  but 
they  got  no  sign  of  answer  to  their 


prayers,  and  to  all  appearance  the  poor 
wretch  has  not  yet  obtained  his  release. 

“  This  example,”  says  Cardinal  Bellar¬ 
mine,  “  really  fills  me  with  terror  every 
time  I  think  of  it.”  If  so  admirable  a 
Pope,  who  passed  for  a  saint  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  so  narrowly  escaped  losing  his 
salvation,  and  has  been  condemned  to  so 
terrible  punishment,  what  prelate  is  there 
who  must  not  tremble  in  all  his  limbs  ’ 
Who  is  there  who  will  not  search  out  the 
most  secret  folds  of  his  heart  in  order 
to  drive  away  every  sin  ? 

If  any  of  my  readers  are  surprised  at 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  authentic  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  befals  the  souls 
of  historical  personages  years  after  their 
death,  they  may  care  to  learn  that  the 
power  of  obtaining  such  knowledge  has 
not  been  lost  at  the  present  day.  An 
article  1..  the  Liberateur  has  the  title 
“Oil  est  Tame  de  Gambetta  ?”  on 
which  subject  the  Abbe  Clocquet  was 
able  to  consult  an  ecstatica  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Her  answer  had  all  the  am¬ 
biguity  of  a  Delphic  oracle ;  but  the 
Abbe  puts  on  it  the  charitable  interpre¬ 
tation,  that  the  case  of  the  departed  pol¬ 
itician  is  not  hopeless,  and  that  his  read¬ 
ers  will  do  well  to  offer  a  prajer  for  him, 
considering  that  if  he  really  is  in  purga¬ 
tory,  no  soul  there  can  be  so  badly  in  want 
of  a  prayer.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  plea  deserves  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  Father  Faber  tells  us  (  p.  42)  of 
”  an  old  Spanish  Jesuit  who  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  make  up  his  mind  whether 
it  was  better  to  gain  an  indulgence  for 
the  soul  in  purgatory  that  was  most  neg¬ 
lected  and  forgotten,  or  for  the  soul 
that  was  nearest  its  release  and  entrance 
into  glory.  Here  was  a  puzzle  !  both 
were  sweet  acts  of  charity,  but  which 
was  the  sweetest?”  “He  was  such  a 
kind-hearted  man,  that  good  father,  that 
be  inclined  very  much  to  the  poor  neg¬ 
lected  soul,  just  because  it  was  so  neg¬ 
lected  it  went  to  his  heart  to  pass  over 
the  forgotten  soul.  But  at  last  he  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  other,  and  now  hear 
the  reasons  These  we  have  not  space 
to  give,  but  they  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  would  induce  a  subscriber  to  an  idiot 
asylum  to  vote  rather  for  a  case  recom¬ 
mended  by  doctors  as  hopeful  than 
for  a  much  more  pitiable  one  where 
there  was  less  prospect  of  a  speedy  cure. 
But  the  clinching  reason  was  that  the  in- 
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dulgence  bestowed  on  the  neglected  soul 
would  be  sunk  unproductively  for  the  in¬ 
tercessor’s  lifetime,  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  it  would  bring  in  an  immediate  re¬ 
turn.  “  The  sooner  the  soul  that  is  so 
near  heaven  gets  into  heaven,  the  sooner 
will  it  begin  to  gain  all  manner  of  graces 
from  God  for  my  soul  and  for  the  souls  of 
sinners  upon  earth.  So  away  went  the 
indulgence  to  the  soul  that  was  nearest 
its  release,  not  without  a  very  fervent 
sigh,  and  a  very  wistful  look  to  Mary, 
and  a  comfortable  suspicion  that  Jesus 
would  do  something  extra  for  the  poor 
forgotten  soul.” 

After  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  time 
that  bishops  and  popes  have  been  known 
to  spend  in  purgatory,  it  may  be  believed 
that  no  speedier  release  can  be  hoped  for 
by  ordinary  Christians  whose  sins,  if 
punished  less  severely,  are  far  more  nu¬ 
merous.  We  are  apt,  says  Faber,  to  leave 
off  praying  for  the  departed  too  soon, 
imagining  with  a  foolish  and  unenlight¬ 
ened  fondness  that  our  friends  are  freed 
from  purgatory  much  sooner  than  they 
really  are.  And  Pope  .Alexander  VII. 
was  obliged  to  interfere  to  condemn  some 
holders  of  foundations  for  perpetual 
masses  who  pretended  that  after  masses 
had  been  offered  for  ten  years  they  might 
be  discontinued,  in  the  full  belief  that 
the  objects  of  the  foundation  must  surely 
by  that  time  have  been  accomplished. 
I^ouvet  makes  a  calculation  of  the  time 
which  a  Christian  of  more  than  average 
excellence  may  expect  to  have  to  spend 
in  purgatory.  And  first,  how  many  ve¬ 
nial  sins  may  it  be  supposed  that  Chris¬ 
tians  commit  in  a  day.  The  Church, 
which  never  exaggerates,  makes  the 
priest  at  the  Mass  every  day  pray  pro 
inmimerabilibus  offensiontbus  et  rugligen- 
tiis  ;  but  as  I  wish,  says  Louvet,  to  make 
the  most  moderate  estimate,  let  us  say 
that  Christians  commit  ten  venial  faults 
a  day.  If  we  reflect  on  our  voluntary 
distractions  in  prayer,  our  irreverences, 
our  failures  in  respect  of  charity,  our 
losses  of  temper,  our  little  backbitings, 
our  omissions  and  negligences,  we  shall 
see  that  for  ordinary  souls  the  number 
ten  is  far  under  the  mark.  Well,  say 
only  ten  per  day,  that  153650  per  annum, 
and  in  fifty  years  of  life  we  have  182,500 
venial  sins.  Now,  how  many  of  these 
will  before  death  have  been  expiated  by 
penance  ?  Alas,  what  penance  do  most 


of  us  perform  !  But  to  take  things^  at  the 
best,  I  shall  suppose  that  three-quarters 
of  them  have  been  expiated  by  self-im¬ 
posed  satisfactory  works.  It  is  a  most 
improbable  proportion  in  the  case  of  any 
who  are  not  saints,  but  I  accept  it  in 
order  to  clear  my  calculation  from  all 
suspicion  of  exaggeration  ;  and  it  results 
that  a  Christian,  of  far  more  than  average 
excellence,  will,  at  the  time  of  death, 
have  45,625  sins  unatoned  for.  Take 
round  numbers  and  say  45,000.  Well, 
to  what  stay  in  purgatory  does  this  figure 
correspond !  We  can  only  reason  by 
analogy  from  what  the  revelations  of 
Saints  have  taught  us  in  some  particular 
cases.  St.  Francesca  Romana  tells  us 
that  a  mortal  sin  not  expiated  brings 
with  it  for  temporal  punishment  seven 
years  of  purgatory.  St.  Magdalene  of 
Pazzi,  tells  us  that  one  of  her  sisters  was 
condemned  to  sixteen  days  of  purgatory 
for  three  small  faults  which  in  this  world 
would  scarcely  count  as  imperfections. 
That  would  be  five  days  per  sin.  But 
as  I  wish  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  ;  let  us  take  an  average  of  one 
day  per  sin  ;  and  the  45,000  sins  will 
entail  a  stay  in  purgatory  of  45,000  days, 
that  is  to  say,  123  years,  three  months, 
and  15  days,  so  that  we  arrive  at  the 
terrifying  result,  that  bn  the  very  lowest 
calculation  a  holy  soul  who  has  never 
committed  a  mortal  sin,  nor  even  a  venial 
sin  of  the  graver  sort,  who  has  committed 
but  ten  venial  sins  a  day.  and  has  satis¬ 
fied  God’s  justice  by  penance  for  three- 
quarters  of  these,  still  remains  indebted 
for  123  years,  three  months  and  15  days 
of  purgatory.  If  it  be  so  with  righteous 
souls,  what  will  it  be  with  poor  sinners 
like  you  and  me  ? 

But  this  123  years  is  only  according 
to  our  earthly  estitiiation  ;  according  to 
the  appreciation  the  souls  make  of  it 
themselves,  an  hour  in  purgatory  appears 
longer  than  a  century.  Out  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  proofs  of  this  our  space  obliges 
us  to  select  but  two.  A  holy  priest  had  it 
revealed  to  him  on  his  death-bed  that  he 
should  be  released  from  purgatory  the 
first  Mass  that  was  offered  for  him  after 
his  decease.  He  at  once  communicated 
the  revelation  to  another  priest,  his 
dearest  friend,  who  gladly  undertook  to 
celebrate  this  Mass  of  deliverance.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  no  sooner  was  the  breath 
out  of  the  sick  man’s  body  than  his 
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friend,  flew  to  the  altar  and  celebrated 
the  Mass  with  all  the  devotion  of  which 
he  was  capable.  He  had  scarcely  taken 
off  the  sacred  ornaments  when  his 
deceased  friend  appeared  to  him  all 
radiant  with  glory,  but  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  full  of  reproach.  “  Where  was 
your  charity,”  said  he,  ‘‘did  you  forget 
your  promise  or  had  you  no  faith  ?  To 
think  that  I  should  have  been  left  more 
than  a  year  in  the  avenging  flames  while 
neither  you  nor  one  of  my  brethren 
took  the  trouble  to  say  a  single  Mass 
for  me.  ”  ‘‘  My  dear  friend,”  replied 

the  priest,  ‘‘you  surprise  me  ;  I  assure 
you, you  had  no  sooner  closed  your  eyes 
than  I  ran  to  discharge  my  promise. 
I  have  but  just  come  down  from  the 
altar  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  convince  your¬ 
self  that  1  am  speaking  the  truth,  come 
with  me  and  examine  your  body  and 
you  will  And  it  is  still  warm.”  ”  Is 
that  so  ?”  returned  the  deceased  ;  ‘‘  how 
terrible  must  be  the  sufferings  of  pur¬ 
gatory,  since  an  hour  there  appears 
longer  than  a  year  !” 

Even  more  decisive  proof  of  the  same 
thing  is  afforded  by  an  event  that  took 
place  in  i6i8.  Father  Hippolyte  de 
Scalvo,  master  of  the  novices  of  a  Capu¬ 
chin  house  in  Flanders, on  returning  from 
a  short  absence,  learned  with  great  sorrow 
that  one  of  the  novices,  in  whom  he  had 
taken  the  greatest  interest,  had  just 
died.  That  evening,  as  he  was  praying 
in  the  choir  after  matins,  he  saw,  ail  at 
once,  appear  before  him  a  phantom  all 
enveloped  in  flames.  ‘‘  O  charitable 
father,”  said  the  novice,  with  deep 
groans, “give  me  your  blessing.  Alas  !  I 
had  committed  a  slight  breach  of  rule,  a 
thing  not  a  sin  in  itself,  and  now  the 
only  cause  of  my  stay  in  purgatory  ;  so  I 
am  permitted  by  a  special  pKJwer  to 
address  myself  to  you.  You  are  to 
impose  my  penance  and  may  grant  me 
absolution.”  The  father  was  terrified 
at  the  presence  of  the  apparition  and  of 
the  flames.  At  last  he  replied  :  “As  far 
as  in  me  lies,  my  son,  I  absolve  you  and 
bless  you  ;  and  since  you  tell  me  that  it 
is  for  me  to  apipoint  your  penance,  you 
shall  stay  in  purgatory  till  the  hour  of 
prime”  (eight  o’clock  in  the  morning). 
On  these  words  the  novice,  seized 
with  despair,  ran  shrieking  through  the 
church  :  “  O  merciless  father,  pitiless  to 
your  afflicted  son,  to  punish  in  this  way 


a  fault  on  which  during  my  life  you 
would  have  imposed  the  very  slightest 
penance  !  Little  do  you  know  the 
atrocity  of'  the  sufferings  of  purgatory. 
O  uncharitable  penance  !”  Then  he 
disappeared ;  the  vision  had  ceased. 
The  poor  father,  who  had  imagined 
himself  very  indulgent  in  naming  only  a 
few  hours,  felt  his  hair  stand  on  end 
with  terror  and  regret.  Gladly  would 
he  have  recalled  his  sentence,  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  At  last  a  happy  thought 
struck  him;  he  ran  to  the  bell,  rang  up 
his  brethren,  and  assembling  them  in  the 
choir,  told  them  the  whole  story,  and 
begged  that  the  office  of  prime  should 
commence  at  once  ;  and  so  it  was  done. 

But  all  through  his  life  he  kept  the 
impression  of  this  terrible  scene,  and 
more  than  once  was  heard  to  say  that 
till  that  time  he  had  had  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  impression  of  the  punishments  of 
the  other  life,  and  never  could  have 
thought  that  a  few  hours  of  purgatory 
could  form  such  a  terrible  expiation.  If 
any  are  discouraged  at  the  thoughts 
of  so  long  a  stay  in  purgatory,  they 
ought  to  remember  what  exceptional 
good  fortune  it  is  to  get  there  at  all. 
“Some  persons,  ”  says  Faber,  p.  370, 
”  turn  in  anger  from  the  thought  of 
purgatory  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  endured, 
that  after  trying  all  our  lives  long  to 
serve  God,  we  should  accomplish  the 
tremendous  feat  of  a  good  death  only  to 
pass  from  the  agonies  of  the  death-bed 
into  fire  ;  long,  keen,  searching,  tri¬ 
umphant,  incomparable  fire.  Alas  !  my 
dear  friends,  your  anger  will  not  help 
you  nor  alter  facts.”  ‘‘To  be  angry 
because  you  are  told  you  will  go  to  pur¬ 
gatory  !  Silly,  silly  people  !  most  likely 
it  is  a  great  false  flattery,  and  that  you 
will  never  be  good  enough  to  go  there  at 
all ;  why,  positively  you  do  not  recognize 
your  own  good  fortune  when  you  are 
told  of  it.”  Louvet  (p.  21)  has  a  long 
discussion  of  the  question.  Are  there 
few  that  be  saved  ?  which  I  wish  I  was 
able  to  extract  entire,  for  it  presents  in 
amost  favorable  aspect  the  piety  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  writer.  But  he  finds  him¬ 
self  constrained  to  take  a  most  gloomy 
view  ;  for  his  own  observation  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  France — emphatically 
the  Catholic  nation,  where  the  Christian 
spirit  of  devotion  is  most  alive,  and  yet 
where  three-fourths  of  adult  Catholics 
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live  in  mortal  sin  without  going  to  in  the  most  hopeless  disunion  and  con- 
confession  or  any  religious  services —  fusion.  Stress  was  first  laid  on  private 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  revelation  revelations  by  the  Montanists,  who  not 
made  to  St.  Bernard,  who  was  permitted  unnaturally  imagined  that  the  reci- 
on  two  distinct  days  to  stand  by  the  pient  of  a  divine  revelation  was  not 
judgment-seat  of  God,  and  hear  the  justified  in  looking  on  it  as  given  only 
eternal  destiny  of  all  the  souls  who  died  for  his  private  edification.  It  was  his 
on  these  two  days  ;  and  out  of  80,000  privilege  and  his  duty  to  make  known  to 
souls  only  three  adults  were  saved  the  the  Church  what  God  had  taught  him, 
first  day,  and  two  the  second,  and  of  and  any  who  refused  to  hear  rejected  a 
these  five,  not  one  went  straight  to  message  from  God.  So  the  Montanist 
heaven,  all  were  obliged  to  visit  pur-  prophecies  came  to  be  written  down,  and 
gatory.  One  must  stop  somewhere,  and  circulated  as  demanding  to  be  owned  as 
I  must  bring  iny  extracts  to  a  close,  God’s  Word.  This  was  what,  more  than 
though  I  am  obliged  to  omit  all  the  anything  else,  led  the  heads  of  the  Church 
most  practical  part  of  the  information  to  oppose  people,  whose  aims  and  doc- 
derived  from  these  revelations — namely,  trines  were  all  such  as  religious  and  or- 
as  to  the  ways  in  which  Christians  on  thodox  men  could  sympathize  with, 
earth  can  assist  their  suffering  brethren.  But  it  was  felt,  and  truly  felt,  that  these 
Now,  I  hope  no  one  will  imagine  that  prophecies  were  encroaching  on  the  su- 
in  anything  I  have  said,  I  have  been  as-  preme  authority  of  Scripture,  and  pre¬ 
sailing  or  scoffing  at  the  faith  of  the  suming  to  add  to  what  had  been  written. 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  have  tried  And  from  the  breaking  out  of  Montan- 
all  through  to  write,  not  as  a  critic,  but  ism,  greater  care  was  taken  than  ever  had 
as  a  simple  reporter.  I  could  not,  of  been  used  before,  to  prevent  any  more 
course,  pretend  myself  to  believe  what  I  recent  composition  from  being  placed 
do  not  believe  ;  nor  is  it  my  fault  if  the  on  a  level  with  Scripture.  And  it  is  the 
things  I  have  reported  sound  absurd  or  real  truth  that  those  who  accept  modem 
ludicrous  in  unsympathetic  ears.  But  revelations,  and  draw  proofs  of  doctrines 
it  is  most  to  the  point  to  say  that  none  from  them,  have  really  a  different  Bible, 
of  the  things  I  have  told  of  is  any  part  not  only  from  us,  but  from  the  Council 
of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  of  Trent.  The  Church  of  Rc  me  is  but 
is  as  free  to  the  most  devout  Roman  dissembling  a  schism  when  she  allows 
Catholic  as  it  is  to  myself,  not  only  to  differences  to  remain  unsettled  affecting 
reject  the  revelations  on  which  the  Abl>6  the  very  foundations  of  faith  ;  when  what 
Clocquet  relies,  but  also  to  hold  that  the  is  accepted  by  one  as  the  voice  of  God 
Saints  whom  Faber  and  Louvet  have  himself,  is  set  down  as  a  dream  of  silly 
taken  for  guides,  howev'er  holy  and  ex-  women  by  another.  It  is  certain  that 
cellent  women,  were  subject  to  hysteric  the  reverence  due  to  a  Divine  revelation 
delusions,  in  which  they  mistook  fancies  in  no  way  depends  on  the  channel  through 
of  their  own  for  revelations  made  by  which  the  revelation  is  given.  If  it  were 
God’s  Spirit.  Perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  as  certain  that  God  made  a  revelation  to 
say  that  it  is  as  free  to  a  Roman  Cath-  St.  Gertrude,  as  that  He  made  one  to 
olic  as  to  myself  to  reject  private  revela-  St.  John,  the  authentic  record  of  the  one 
tions  ;  for  to  treat  with  disrespect  au-  revelation  would  be  entitled  to  as  much 
thorized  revelations  alleged  to  have  been  regard  as  the  authentic  record  of  the 
made  to  a  canonized  Saint  might  be  other.  But  on  the  important  question 
branded  as  temerarious  ;  but  such  rejec-  whether  God  really  did  or  did  not  make 
tion  is  not  heresy,  for  the  Roman  Church  a  revelation  to  this  or  that  person,  and 
has  not  definitely  pledged  herself  to  the  whether  any  authentic  record  of  such 
authenticity  of  any  private  revelation,  revelation  exists,  the  Church  refuses  to 
My  quarrel  with  that  Church  is  not  that  make  any  formal  ruling.  She  allows  her 
she  guides  her  children  wrong  in  respect  children  to  determine  the  matter  for 
of  such  revelations,  but  that  she  abdi-  themselves,  and  give  to  the  result  only 
cates  her  functions  and  neglects  to  give  human  faith — that  is  to  say,  such  belief 
them  the  guidance  they  have  a  right  to  as  is  due  to  the  ascertained  conclusions 
expect ;  so  that  on  a  point  which  lies  at  of  human  reason.  The  consequence  is 
the  very  foundation  of  faith  they  wander  the  greatest  discordance  and  uncertainty. 
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Protestants  have  been  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  no  certainty  as  to  their  canon  of 
Scripture,  because  I.uther,  for  instance, 
rejected  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  imposed  on  by  words,  Protestants 
on  this  subject  have  practical  unanimity  ; 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  absolutely  at 
sea.  Of  recipients  of  alleged  revelations 
from  God  there  are  eight  writers  whose 
books  are  included  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and,  let  us  say,  some  fifty  outside. 
Ask  Protestants  which  of  these  they  re¬ 
ceive,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
will  say  that  they  recognize  as  authorita¬ 
tive  the  eight,  and  absolutely  reject  the 
other  fifty.  .\sk  the  same  question  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  they  accept  the  eight,  but  as  to  how 
many  of  the  fifty  they  acknowledge  no 
two  will  give  the  same  answer,  and  if 
they  own  the  truth,  most  w-ould  have  to 
say  that  as  to  whether  or  not  the  major¬ 
ity  are  authentic  they  have  not  the  least 
idea.  Now  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
foundations  of  faith  cannot  fail  to  bring 
uncertainty  as  to  the  faith  itself.  In  the 
Roman  Church  the  idea  seems  to  be  now 
abandoned  of  handing  down  the  faith 
once  for  all  'delivered  to  the  saints. 
Their  faith  is  a  growing  thing,  and  when 
Pusey  proposed  to  unite  Anglicans  and 
Romans  on  the  terms  of  both  abiding  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
there  was  quite  as  loud  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  Roman  Catholics  against  limiting 
their  faith  to  that  as  there  was  on  the  part 
of  .Anglicans  against  going  so  far.  The 
Roman  Church,  in  short,  is  a  vast  manu¬ 
factory  of  beliefs,  to  which  addition  is 
being  yearly  made.  And  as  when  you 
go  into  some  great  manufactory  you  may 
be  shown  the  article  in  all  its  stages,  the 
finished  product  with  the  manufacturer’s 
stamp  upon  it ;  the  half-finished  work  ; 
the  raw  materials  out  of  which  the  article 
is  made  ;  so  it  is  in  the  Roman  Church. 
There  you  have  the  finished  article,  dog¬ 
mas  pronounced  by  Pope  and  council  tc 
be  de  fide^  w'hich  none  may  deny  on  pain 
of  damnation.  But  there  are  besides 
articles  “fere  de  fide,”  not  yet  actually 
proclaimed  by  infallible  authority  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation  to  be  believed  in, 
yet  wanting  nothing  else  but  official  pro¬ 
mulgation,  so  generally  received  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  such  high  authorities  that 
their  formal  adoption  by  the  Church 


seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time. 
Somewhat  below  these  in  authority,  but 
still  very  high,  are  other  doctrines  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  grave  doctors  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  modesty  to  contra¬ 
dict  them.  Below  these,  again,  other 
things  owned  to  be  still  matters  of  private 
opinion,  but  which  seem  to  be  working 
their  way  to  general  belief,  and  which, 
if  they  should  win  their  way  to  universal 
acceptance,  will  deserve  to  be  proclaimed 
the  faith  of  the  Church.  It  is  needless 
to  say  what  help  is  given  toward  such 
general  recognition  of  a  doctrine,  if  a 
canonized  saint  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
suspect  of  deceit,  and  disrespectful  to 
suspect  of  delusion,  declares  that  he  has 
been  taught  it  by  revelation  from  heaven. 
It  is  inevitable  that  a  doctrinal  statement 
so  commended,  if  no  disapprobation  of 
it  is  expressed  by  higher  authority,  comes 
to  the  Church  with  such  a  weight  of  au¬ 
thority  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
the  prevalent  opinion.  And  then  in 
process  of  time  how  can  the  head  of  the 
Church  refuse  to  declare  that  to  be  the 
faith  of  the  Church  which  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  members,  including  perhaps 
himself,  believe  to  be  true  ?  If  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  puts  off  its  interference 
to  the  last  stage,  that  interference  comes 
altogether  too  late.  It  is  useless  to  teach 
the  Church  when  the  Church  has  already 
made  up  its  mind. 

Now,  surely  if  Christ  has  left  a  vicar 
upon  earth  what  more  appropriate  func¬ 
tion  can  he  have  than  that  of  informing 
the  world  how  to  distinguish  the  voice  of 
Christ  from  that  of  false  pretenders  who 
venture  to  speak  in  his  name  ?  Any  one 
who  professes  to  have  received  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  God  must  be  as  much  deluded 
as  Joanna  Southcott,  or  as  much  inspired 
as  Saint  Paul.  If  there  be  any  in  the 
later  Church  to  whom  God  has  made  such 
revelations,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the 
truths  so  disclosed  with  the  same  rever¬ 
ence  and  assent  as  we  give  to  what  was 
taught  by  the  apostles,  and  shall  do  our 
souls  the  same  injury  if  we  refuse. 
There  are  men  in  high  esteem  in  the 
Roman  Church  who  ask  us  to  receive 
revelations  made  to  modern  saints  as  the 
voice  of  God  himself.  Are  we  to  obey 
or  refuse  ;  We  look  to  the  infallible  au¬ 
thority  for  guidance  ;  but  he  practically 
owns  himself  as  helpless  as  ourselves  to 
distinguish  the  true  prophet  from  the  false 
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pretender,  and  gives  us  leave  to  accept 
or  reject  as  we  please.  Nay,  he  gives  a 
kind  of  ambiguous  approval,  he  honors 
the  recipients  of  the  alleged  revelations, 
canonizes  them  as  saints,  encourages  his 
children  to  ask  their  intercession,  now 
that  they  are  dead  :  but  if  questioned, 
“  Did  these  men  when  they  were  alive 
deceive  the  people  by  teaching  them  their 
own  fancies  as  if  they  were  divine  reve¬ 


lations  ?”  he  declares  this  a  question  out¬ 
side  his  commission  to  answer.  Never, 
I  believe,  have  any  people  been  more 
cheated  in  their  bargain  than  those  who 
have  left  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  under  the  idea  that  in 
the  latter  communion  they  should  be 
taught  with  more  certainty  what  they 
were  to  believe.  — Contemporary  Review. 


THE  MISLEADING  CHARACTER  OF  LAW  AS  AN  INDEX  TO  MORALS. 


The  interesting  treatise  on  Natural 
Religion  to  which  we  have  recently 
adverted,  in  taking  its  start  from  the 
assumption  that  the  most  important 
subjects  of  human  contemplation  are  not 
matters  of  controversy,  affords  an 
illustration  of  a  strong  and  increasing 
tendency  of  our  day — a  tendency  to  take 
refuge  from  the  avowed  diversities  of 
belief  as  to  all  that  is  ultimate  on  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man,  in  that  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  duties  of  this  present 
world  which  the  course  of  ordinary  life, 
it  is  supposed,  shows  to  be  an  unques¬ 
tionable  fact.  When  we  come  to  prac¬ 
tical  matters,  it  is  said  every  day,  by 
believers  in  every  creed  and  believers  in 
none,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
as  to  our  bad  men  and  our  good  men, 
whatever  our  difference  of  view  as  to 
everything  beyond.  No  opinion  equally 
common  seems  to  us  so  erroneous.  The 
world  of  aspiration  is  surely  as  various 
as  the  world  of  conviction,  and  men’s 
sympathies  are  not  less  divergent  in 
their  influence  than  their  creeds  are. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  an  opinion 
arises,  and  very  instructive  to  trace  to 
its  origin  the  element  of  truth  which  it 
contains.  Morals,  so  far  as  they  are 
reflected  in  Laws,  do  really  possess  that 
objectiveness,  that  simplicity  which  is  so 
often  attributed  to  all  morals.  VV'hen 
men  are  employed  in  the  construction  of 
a  penal  code,  they  never  ask  what  actions 
are  wrong,  in  the  same  way  that,  if  truth 
were  their  aim,  they  would  ask  what 
opinions  are  false.  Nothing  bears  a 
stronger  witness  to  this  virtual  agree¬ 
ment  than  the  minute  portion  of  our  law 
which  appears  to  ignore  it — we  do  still 
punish  insults  to  religion,  but  what  we 
punish  is  an  offence  against  decency, 
Niw  Semks.— VOL.  XXXVIIL,  No.  6 


not  against  truth.  A  blasphemy  law  must 
now  be  defended  by  arguments  that  an 
Atheist  can  use.  And  wherever  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  theory  seems  to  emerge  as  to  the 
business  of  the-  legislator,  it  will  in 
like  manner  be  discovered  that  this 
difference  only  brings  out  more  distinct¬ 
ly  the  substantial  agreement  among 
educated  men  (using  that  epithet  in 
a  very  broad  sense)  as  to  that  part  of  his 
work  which  is  penal.  The  Legislature, 
no  doubt,  reflects  a  great  and  probably 
a  growing  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rights  of  property  ;  but  this  difference 
touches  only  the  relation  of  the  State 
toward  property,  the  relation  of  the 
only  persons  of  whom  a  penal  code  takes 
cognizance  toward  it  is  a  matter  con¬ 
cerning  which  everybody  is  of  one  mind. 
And  the  questions  which  are  thus 
answered  cannot  be  dismissed  as  self- 
evident.  A  country  solicitor  was  asked 
by  a  village  schoolmistress — quite  as 
intelligent  as  most  village  schoolmis¬ 
tresses  were  some  years  ago — whether, 
as  A.  B.  spent  his  money  chiefly  for 
immoral  purposes,  “  some  part  of  it  might 
not  be  taken  away  from  him,  and  given 
to  his  brother.”  If  this  person  availed 
himself  of  that  admirable  opportunity 
for  enlightening  the  infant  minds  of  a 
country  village,  through  the  medium  of 
their  instructress,  as  to  the  first 
principles  of  legislation,  and  tried  to 
convince  the  good  woman  that  it  was  a 
wise  as  well  as  an  unchangeable  arrange¬ 
ment  which  ordained  .that  we  should  all 
spend  our  money  as  badly  as  ever  w'e 
chose,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  found  him¬ 
self  embarked  in  a  set  of  statements- 
which  were  by  no  means  obvious.  The 
fact  that  they  never  have  to  be  repeated 
in  Parliament  shows  that  there  are 
51 
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important  moral  problems,  which  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  has  settled 
once  for  all,  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  a  part  of  morality  which  belongs  as 
much  to  the  region  of  ascertained  fact, 
which  is  as  little  dependent  on  any  of 
the  questions  as  to  which  thinking  men 
are  divided,  as  the  Coi>ernican  astronomy 
is.  These  are  the  problems  which  form 
the  basis  of  corporate  national  action, 
and  the  corporate  action  of  a  nation  is 
something  so  impressive,  so  resonant, 
that  it  seems  almost  as  impossible  to 
remember  as  to  ^eny  that  its  moral  limits 
are  rigidly  fixed,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
vast  and  varied  differences  of  human 
conduct,  may  even  be  called  narrow. 

Not  that  its  relation  to  morality  is  a 
slight  thing,  not  that  it  might  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  guardian  of  public 
safety  and  comfort,  and  the  aspect 
under  which  it  condemns  what  is  wrong 
be  left  out  of  account.  At  the  most 
important  moment  of  its  exercise,  the 
Law  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  its 
own  moral  character.  The  distinction 
between  murder  and  manslaughter  is 
wholly  a  moral  question.  When  a  State 
in  preparing  to  deprive  its  subject  of  life 
inquires  not  only  concerning  what  has 
been  done,  but  what  has  been  intended, 
it  enters  on  ground  as  spiritual  as  that 
of  the  confessional.  And  perhaps  its 
other  aims  would  be  better  attained,  if 
its  moral  aims  were  sometimes  more 
prominent.  “We  do  not  enough  con¬ 
sider,”  said  once  an  experienced  lawyer, 
when  discussing  the  faulty  state  of  our 
law  of  homicide,  “  that  the  business  of 
the  law  is  to  protect  people  under  strong 
temptation.”  That  elevated  and  spirit¬ 
ual  definition  of  the  function  of  law 
has  always  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the 
present  writer  as  a  protest  against  some 
of  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought 
which  law,  p>erhaps,  is  most  apt  to 
foster.  The  speaker  did  not  mean  that 
we  thought  too  much  of  innocent  people, 
and  too  little  of  guilty  {)eople.  He 
meant  that  we  thought  too  much  of  one 
actual  criminal,  and  too  little  of  many 
possible  criminals  ;  that  the  law  would 
guard  public  safety  better,  if  it  bore  in 
mind  that  it  was  also  guarding  something 
that  is  more  precious  than  even  public 
safety.  It  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  the  lesser  object  would  be  achiev¬ 
ed  more  successfully,  if  the  greater  object 


were  always  kept  in  view.  But  the 
actual  decision  of  legislators,  the  actual 
pleadings  of  lawyers,  are  quite  enough 
to  testify  that  what  the  law  undertakes 
to  punish  is,  on  the  whole,  wrong,  and 
not  injury.  When  the  State  refuses  to 
hang  a  homicide  because  he  is  also  a 
furious  maniac,  it  does  not  deny  that 
the  best  thing  for  him,  possibly,  and  for 
everybody  connected  with  him,  might 
be  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  this 
world.*  But  it  proclaims  that  unless  he 
can  be  proved  to  have  done  wrong,  a 
number  of  people  acting  together  have 
no  more  right  to  put  him  out  of  their  way 
than  one  person  has — that  the  ideal  being 
we  call  the  State  does  not,  any  more  than 
any  one  of  the  individuals  whose  con¬ 
duct  it  undertakes  to  regulate  stand  above 
morality,  that  it  acknowledges  moral 
obligations  just  as  absolute  as  those 
which  bind  every  one  of  its  subjects.  It 
vindicates,  with  unmistakable  distinct¬ 
ness,  its  position  on  moral  ground. 

But  the  State  abdicates  with  equal 
distinctness  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
larger  portion  of  the  region  it  enters. 
The  relation  of  law  to  morality  is 
doubly  incomplete.  It  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  only  a  part  of  the  national  dis¬ 
approval,  and  it  is  not  an  expression  of 
any  part  of  the  national  approval.  The 
antithesis  between  what  is  right  and 
wrong  is  quite  unlike  the  antithesis 
between  what  is  legal  and  illegal. 
Right  actions,  everybody  would  agree, 
must  have  some  positive  quality,  whether 
we  call  that  absolute  rightness,  or  some¬ 
thing  else ;  they  do  not  include  all 
the  actions  that  are  not  wrong.  But  any 
random  group  of  legal  actions  shows 
us  that  they  have  no  quality  in  com¬ 
mon,  except  that  of  not  leading  the 
agent  toward  the  jail  or  the  gallows. 
It  is  legal  to  save  the  life  of  one's  enemy, 
to  eat  one’s  dinner,  to  slander  one’s  ben¬ 
efactor.  Both  the  heroic  and  the  hate¬ 
ful  action  are  found  in  the  same  category 
with  that  which  has  no  moral  quality 
whatever.  The  actions  which  the  legis¬ 
lator  decides  to  leave  unpunished  may 
be  as  dishonest  as  a  burglary,  more 
cruel  than  it  murder.  It  is  legal  for  the 
wealthy  heir  to  dismiss  without  a  penny 
the  worn-out  servant  whose  devotion  has 
prolonged  his  father’s  life,  or  the  young 
protege  whose  luxurious  nurture  has  been 
an  implicit  promise  of  life-long  support. 
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The  law  does  not  suppose  that  either 
of  these  actions  is  less  wrong  than  for 
the  father  of  a  starving  child  to  steal  a 
loaf  of  bread.  It  abdicates  all  pretension 
to  follow  the  gradation  of  wrong.  Its 
sphere  is  not  concentric  with  that  of  the 
moralist  ;  their  common  segment  is 
marked  out  by  considerations  that  for 
the  moralists  are  quite  arbitrary.  The 
experience  of  generations  has  taught  us 
that  of  all  the  wrong  actions  which  men 
commit,  there  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few, 
which  their  fellow-men  can  interfere  to 
prevent  in  their  corporate  capacity  (or, 
indeed,  in  any  other,  for  that  matter), 
witliout  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
It  is  not  any  moral  reflection  which 
teaches  us  this  le^on,  except  so  far  as 
the  duty  of  following  the  dictates  of 
good-sense  may  be  called  moral. 
Penal  legislation  st^s  not  where  indigna¬ 
tion  slackens,  but  where  it  is  silenced  by 
a  Sense  that,  in  this  form,  its  expression 
is  useless.  In  other  words.  Law  can  be 
regarded  as  not  only  an  incomplete  index 
to  morality,  but,  if  its  incompleteness  be 
forgotten,  even  a  misleading  one. 

This  is  sometimes  forgotten.  The 
principle  we  are  urging  does  not  appear 
to  us  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon.  It  was, 
it  is  true,  put  into  vivid  and  telling 
words  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  by  a 
writer  whose  popularity  depends  on  the 
fact  that  he  expressed  in  brilliant 
language,  and  illustrated  from  the 
resources  of  a  knowledge  as  accurate  as 
it  was  extensive,  ideas  that  had  no 
orginality  whatever.  Macaulay’s  review 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  treatise  on  Church 
and  State  seems  to  us,  in  some  ways, 
the  most  interesting,  though  the  least 
characteristic  of  his  writings  ;  we  think 
it  the  only  one  which  will  possess  any 
interest  for  the  historian  of  thought. 
The  great  man  whose  early  theories 
supplied  his  arguments  with  an  aim  is 
still  the  most  prominent  figure  in  public 
life,  but  the  only  person  to  whom,  as 
arguments,  they  could  now  be  addressed 
would  be  some  such  disputant  as  the 
ignorant  woman  to  whom  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  introducing  the  reader,  in 
recalling  an  incident  from  humble  life, 
and  we  pay  a  great  compliment  to  a  man 
of  letters  in  saying  that  the  reasoning 
which  he  employed  against  a  great 
statesman  would,  in  a  slightly  different 
dialect,  have  been  the  very  best  answer 


to  a  village  schoolmistress.  But  a  theory 
does  not  become  unimportant  when  it 
ceases  to  be  denied.  No  legislator 
needs  to  be  warned  off  the  moral  region 
which  law  disclaims,  but  the  moralist 
needs  sometimes  to  be  reminded  that  he 
is  bound  to  enter  upon  it — nay,  that  it 
is  just  here  that  his  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  lies.  Ethics  is  a  doctrine  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  law  is  founded  on  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  wrong  exclusively.  It  ignores 
not  only  a  part  of  one  hemisphere  of  the 
moral  world,  but  all  the  other.  The 
word  “  merit”  has  no  legal  meaning  ; 
the  national  approval  leaves  no  trace 
on  the  national  code.  This  man  has 
taken  a  life  ;  the  State  declares  his  own 
to  be  forfeit  to  the  law.  That  man  has 
saved  a  dozen  lives  ;  the  State  has  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  say  to  him.  Here  is  a 
thief  whose  dishonesty  has  deprived  a  rich 
man  of  a  few  pounds  ;  we  proceed  to 
shut  him  up  in  prison.  Here  is  a  giver 
whose  judicious  and  self-denying  gener¬ 
osity  has  rescued  many  poor  men  from 
misery  ;  we  let  him  alone.  We  do  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  give  any  legal  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  whole  of  our  opinion  about 
wrong  actions  ;  to  our  opinion  about 
right  actions,  we  give  no  expression  at 
all.  That,  it  may  be  said,  is  no  exclu¬ 
sive  characteristic  of  law,  and  we  allow' 
that  it  is  only  more  true  of  Law  than  it 
is  of  all  action  that  expresses  moral 
judgment.  We  cannot,  in  this  world, 
express  our  approval  either  as  often,  or 
as  forcibly,  as  we  express  our  disap¬ 
proval.  If  a  wise  parent  will  seldom 
punish  his  children,  he  will  still  more 
seldom  reward  them  ;  and  in  any  other 
relation  of  life,  almost  every  practical  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  moral  judgment  has  to  be 
of  a  penal  nature,  because  there  is  hardly' 
anything  else  that  it  can  be.  But  still  it 
remains  true  that  approbation  is  a  real 
influence  in  practical  life.  We  surely 
look  upon  the  failings  of  some  one  whom 
we  discover  to  be  slippery  in  money 
matters  with  a  very  different  eye  if  we 
also  discover  him  to  be  very  generous. 
Now,  within  the  scope  of  Law  there  is  no 
compensation  of  this  kind.  We  recall 
an  instance  which  brought  out  this  fact 
very  curiously.  It  appeared,  in  the 
case  we  refer  to,  that  the  money  gained 
by  fraud  had  been  spent,  in  great  part,  in 
relieving  the  needs  of  the  deserving  poor, 
often  without  their  knowledge  of  the 
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quarter  from  which  their  relief  came,  so 
that  the  money  seemed  to  have  exercised 
the  best  qualities  which  money  can  ex¬ 
ercise,  in  everything  but  its  mode  of  ac¬ 
quirement.  The  fact  was  noted  at  the 
time  as  worthy  of  remark,  but  we  do  not 
remember  that  the  faintest  reference 
w'as  made  to  it  in  mitigation  of  punish¬ 
ment.  It  surely  must  have  had  some 
effect  in  softening  disapproval,  but  it 
would  have  been  felt  by  every  one  as  out 
of  place  in  any  plea  for  a  lenient  sentence. 
The  object  of  I^aw  being  merely  to  pre¬ 
vent  some  actions,  no  one  could  demand 
that  a  judicial  investigation  should  take 
cognizance  of  those  which  we  all  wish  to 
encourage.  Law  has  done  its  work 
when  it  has  finished  its  threats  ;  those 
actions  which  it  never  wishes  to  hinder, 
remain  forever  beyond  the  bounds  of  its 
cognizance. 

We  have  said  that  the  Law  never  re¬ 
fuses  so  distinctly  to  take  cognizance  of 
religious  truth  as  when  it  steps  in  to  pro¬ 
tect  religion,  and  we  may  add  another 
illustration  of  the  same  principle,  in 
asserting  that  its  negative  attitude  with 
regard  to  Virtue  is  made  most  clear  by 
observing  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  insists  that  men  shall  be  virtuous. 
The  law  of  bribery  seems  to  us  to  oc¬ 
cupy  just  this  exceptional  position. 
There  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  men 
may  do  harm  with  their  money,  vast  and 
deplorable  harm  ;  but  as  long  as  it  is 
their  money,  the  law  lets  them  alone. 
To  investigate  any  monetary  transaction 
between  sane  beings,  the  State,  as  a  rule, 
requires  that  there  should  be  an  ag¬ 
grieved  party.  It  may  be  the  aggrieved 
party  itself,  but  it  must  appear,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  in  the  concrete  form  of  some 
officer  of  its  own,  whose  just  claim  has 
been  defrauded.  Only  in  one  single 
case  does  it  step  in  and  say  that  what 
one  man  is  willing  to  give,  and  another 
anxious  to  take,  shall  not  pass  from  giver 
to  receiver ;  that  a  poor  man,  who 
knows  quite  well  what  he  is  selling,  shall 
not  sell  his  vote  ;  that  a  rich  man,  who 
knows  quite  well  what  he  is  buying, 
shall  not  buy  it.  The  legitimacy  of 
the  claim  is  as  questionable  as  its 
peculiarity  ;  to  many  persons,  it  would 
appear  much  more  unquestionable. 
The  State  is  here  insisting  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  own  existence,  the  Law  is 
guarding  the  fountains  of  law  from  pollu¬ 


tion,  a  representative  [body  is  insisting 
that  what  it  represents  shall  be  the 
nation  it  is  to  govern.  Law  must  keep 
pure  the  source  of  law,  at  any  cost  ;  it 
must  hold  before  men's  eyes  the  ideal  of 
this  purity,  even  if  it  can  do  little  more  ; 
it  must  keep  the  aim  as  an  aspiration, 
even  if  it  continually  fail  to  punish  its 
infringement  as  a  misdemeanor.  But 
the  difficulties  which  beset  its  course  in 
this  direction  are  a  sufficient  proof  that 
it  is  doing  something  exceptional  in 
trying  to  prevent  any  transaction  which 
satisfies  both  parties.  Parliament  does 
not  really  want  to  stop  bribery,  we  hear 
it  said  again  and  again.  Rich  men  do 
not  really  want  to  cut  down  [the  list  of 
things  that  may  be  bought.  Poor  men 
do  not  really  want  to  cut  down  the  list 
of  things  that  may  be  sold.  In  dealing 
with  an  offence  in  which  agent  and 
patient  conspire  to  break  the  law,  law  is 
in  an  exceptional  position.  When  rob¬ 
bery,  murder,  or  theft  takes  place,  it  is 
not  only  the  sense  of  duty  which  is  en¬ 
listed  on  the  side  of  the  law,  but  the 
sense  of  injury.  The  victim  is  not 
anxious  to  give  the  pickpocket  or  the 
burglar  a  chance  of  repeating  his 
offence  ;  he  may  be  trusted  to  give  the 
law  all  the  help  he  can  in  making  it  im¬ 
possible.  The  solitary  case  in  which 
the  Law  aims  at  carrying  out  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  has  no  help  of  this  kind, 
surely  exhibits  very  clearly  the  wisdom 
of  the  rule  which  it  infringes.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  exception  is  great.  Hut 
what  we  would  now  point  out  is  that  it 
is  not  its  importance  which  forms  its 
justification.  If  political  honor  is  the 
only  thing  the  Law  guards  from  traffic,  it 
is  not  because  even  political  honor  is 
the  thing  most  sacred,  in  the  eyes  of 
righteous  men.  The  very  specialization 
of  the  term  "  immoral”  (however  mis¬ 
taken  be  its  exclusiveness  of  appella¬ 
tion),  is  a  protest  against  the  notion 
that  moral  purity  is  less  of  an  object  than 
electoral  purity.  Nor,  in  our  opinion, 
would  the  attempt  to  prevent  advances 
as  to  which  both  parties  are  agreed,  be 
attended  with  greater  difficulty  in  the 
last  case  than  in  the  first.  But  the  one 
wrong  is  illegal,  and  not  the  other,  be¬ 
cause  the  State  is  properly  a  teacher  of 
political  virtue,  and  is  not  properly  a 
teacher  of  any  other. 

How  far,  then,  does  an  agreement  as 
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to  a  penal  code  take  us  toward  an  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  a  moral  standard  ?  How  far 
does  our  common  consent  as  to  the 
actions  which  it  is  desirable  to  prevent 
take  us  toward  a  common  aspiration  tow¬ 
ard  those  actions  which  it  is  desirable  to 
imitate  ?  Only  so  far  as  the  knowledge 
that  two  people  have  got  into  the  ex¬ 
press  from  Euston  Square  helps  us 
toward  a  knowledge  of  their  destination. 
We  know  that  they  must  both  wish  to 
leave  London.  We  know  that  they 
must  both  wish  to  go  toward  the  north¬ 
west.  but  which  of  them  may  get  out 
at  the  first  stoppage  and  return  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  few  days,  and  which  of  them 
may  take  ship  for  America,  never  more 
to  revisit  his  native  land,  we  cannot  do 
more  than  guess.  And  a  common  start¬ 
ing-point  no  more  implies  a  common 
goal  in  the  invisible  world  than  it  does 
in  the  visible.  Law  refuses  to  incor¬ 
porate  in  its  prohibitions  any  moral  aim 
in  which  ail  sane  and  educated  beings 
fail  to  unite.  Therefore,  it  provides  a 
common  ground  for  action,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  fails  to  provide  a  common  ground 
for  aspiration.  Emphatic  disapproval, 
we  are  apt  to  think,  implies  emphatic 
approval.  In  truth,  this  is  just  what  it 
never  can  do.  You  can  never  adniire 
the  opposite  of  what  we  strongly  con¬ 
demn,  you  can  never  condemn  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  we  strongly  admire.  You 
can  no  more  praise  a  man  for  not  being 
a  criminal,  than  you  can  condemn  him  for 
not  being  a  hero.  As  a  rule  of  practice 
this  is  often  forgotten,  but  as  a  principle 
of  judgment  it  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  inversion  of  our  blame  would  often 
result,  not  in  admiration,  but  in  blame 
of  a  different  kind.  It  is  wrong  to  take 
another  person's  money,  unless  he 
wishes  to  give  it  us  ;  and  very  often  it  is 
wrong  to  give  another  person  our  money, 
because  he  wishes  us  to  give  it  him.  It 
is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie,  and  very  often  it  is 
wrong  also  to  tell  the  truth.  The  least 
valuable  legacy  that  a  great  intellect  ever 
bequeathed  to  its  kind  was  that  ethical 
framework  (we  do  not  mean  the  treatise 
containing  it)  which  sets  the  virtues  as 
means  between  two  opposed  vices.  But 
an  arrangement  which  should  exhibit  the 
virtues  as  a  set  of  antitheses  to  the  vices 
would  be,  we  believe,  even  less  durable 
than  that  odd  Aristotelian  system  which 
always  sandwiches  a  virtue  between  two 


vices.  Nor  is  it  only  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher  that  such  a  theory  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  there  seems  to  us  no  moral  truth 
more  important  for  the  ordinary  human 
being  who  is  trying  to  do  right,  than 
that  right  is  not  the  opposite  of  wrong. 
We  can  hardly  make  the  statement  with¬ 
out  cumbrous  explanations,  because  the 
very  influence  of  law  on  morals  has 
given  a  double  meaning  to  the  word 
“  right,”  has  suggested,  in  fact,  that 
everything  we  have  a  right  to  do  is 
right.  But  in  every  concrete  illustra¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  contrary  is 
nearer  the  truth.  The  things  we  have  a 
right  to  do  are  the  last  things  which  find 
place  in  the  aspirations  after  perfect 
rightness. 

Whenever  men  interfere  with  each 
other,  whether  in  that  corporate  form 
which  we  call  Law,  or  in  any  other,  they 
have  to  base  their  action  on  a  theory  of 
wrong  But  character  is  moulded  not 
by  disapproval,  but  by  aspiration.  On 
a  penal  code,  aspiration  never  leaves  any 
trace  ;  it  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to 
any  law  that  it  implied  a  high  ideal.  It 
would  mean  the  appearance  of  the  armed 
belligerent  on  neutral  territory.  But  the 
moral  influences  by  which  character  is 
formed,  though  they  belong  to  both 
hemispheres  of  the  moral  world,  yet  find 
their  centre  in  that  of  admiration  and 
reverence.  We  may  be  absolutely  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  wrong,  even  of  the  despic¬ 
ableness  of  some  hidden  resentment,  we 
may  refuse  to  give  it  an  outlet  in  word 
or  deed,  and  struggle  against  it  with 
the  whole  moral  energy  of  our  nature, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  find  our 
efforts  as  futile  as  if  we  had  been  trying 
to  move  a  rock.  And  then,  perhaps, 
some  glimpse  into  the  recesses  of  a 
generous,  self-forgetting  character,  some 
new  perception  of  the  beauty  of  that 
spirit  which  rises  above  memories  of 
slight  and  wrong,  suddenly  comes  upon 
us  like  a  tidal  wave  of  moral  impulse, 
and  lifts  us  into  a  region  where  all  that 
is  poor  and  self-centred  seems  below  us. 
It  need  not  be  anything  colossal  which 
leaves  this  impression.  It  rarely  is  so, 
not  only  because  heroism  is  rare,  but  be¬ 
cause  large  and  brilliant  action  is  com¬ 
monly  capable  of  many  interpretations. 
A  sentence  of  hearty  praise  or  dis¬ 
criminating  justice  given  to  an  enemy, 
or  it  may  be  even  a  magnanimous  si- 
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lence,  where  we  know  what  might  have 
been  said,  may  do  more  to  deliver  the 
spirit  from  the  galling  bondage  of  re¬ 
sentment  than  all  that  sense  of  its  evil 
which  is  reflected  from  all  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  civilized  society,  and  finds  its 
focus  in  the  law  against  murder.  *'  The 
little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of 
kindness  and  of  love”  are  building  up  in 
^very  heart  sensible  to  their  influence,  a 
temple  where,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  no  sound  of  building  is  heard,  but 
where  the  aspirations  of  our  moral  nature 
turn  with  an  increasing  intensity  as  to 
their  |>ermanent  goal.  Those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  moral  growth  of  humanity, 
and  its  final  perfection,  whether  they 
place  that  second  Eden  in  this  world  or 
in  some  other,  believe  that  this  goal  will 
in  the  end  be  common  to  all,  for  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  aspirations  which  are 


highest  will  be  shared  by  all.  But  to 
say  that  it  is  so  already — to  say  that  in 
tuning  from  our  speculations  about  what 
is  true  in  the  divine  world  to  our  theories 
about  what  is  best  in  the  human  world, 
we  leave  doubt  for  certainty,  is  just 
as  false  as  if  any  one  were  to  say  that 
while  animal  life  exhibited  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  species,  plant  life  was  absolutely 
simple  and  uniform.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  ignore  divergence  so  obvious, 
if  it  were  not  that  we  were  obliged  by 
the  constitution  of  this  world  to  unite  in 
a  common  attempt  to  defend  interests 
that  are  absolutely  common  ;  and  led  by 
the  perversion  of  Logic  to  forget  that 
the  decisions  necessary  in  the  world  of 
evil  are  applicable  to  that  domain  alone, 
and  involve  no  inference  for  that  world 
whose  eternity,  we  hope,  the  world  of 
evil  does  not  share. — London  Spectator. 
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In  strange  antithesis  to  the  swarming 
streets  of  Bombay  with  their  restless 
crowds  of  Hindoo,  Mussulman,  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  inhabitants,  and  to  the  never- 
ceasing  movement  of  the  multifarious 
Indian  life  of  the  city,  are  those  still 
“  Towers  of  Silence”  that  crown  the 
height  of  Malabar  Hill.  No  sound 
disturbs  their  slumber  but  some  faint 
echo  of  the  far-off  life  in  the  teeming 
town  below ;  no  movement  but  the 
heavy  flight  of  some  grim,  awful  bird. 
The  hot  sun  pours  down  its  ardor,  piti¬ 
less,  on  those  bare,  round  walls,  and  the 
tall  palms  bedraggled  by  the  vultures 
that  rest  upon  them  scarce  move  their 
lightest  filament  in  the  languid,  breath¬ 
less  air.  Here  stillness  and  silence 
reign  supreme,  save  in  the  early  morning 
or  at  sunset  when  some  white-clad  pro¬ 
cession  mounts  the  steep  pathway  to  this 
great  garden  of  the  dead,  bearing  its 
still  burden,  at  sight  of  which  the  birds, 
now  all  in  motion,  wheel  in  heavy  circles 
above  the  tower. 

All  that  relates  to  the  Parsees — their  re¬ 
ligion,  their  customs,  and  their  history — 
is  of  the  deepest  interest,  an  interest 
given  by  and  rising  from  that  hoariest 
antiquity  to  which  they  belong.  A  re¬ 
ligion  that  is  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
earth,  and  one  that,  although  few  and 


unimportant  are  its  adherents  to-day, 
at  one  time  bade  fair  to  be  the  creed  of 
almost  the  whole  civilized  world.  It 
was  the  belief  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes ;  and,  had  not  the  advancing 
armies  of  the  Persians  fallen  before  the 
phalanges  of  the  Greek,  the  religion  of 
the  East,  the  worship  of  one  God,  might 
have  flowed  over  Europe  and  raised  it 
from  the  paganism  in  which  it  grovelled 
until  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  centuries 
after,  spread  and  were  received.  Mara¬ 
thon,  that  greatest  battle  of  the  world, 
preserved  the  integrity  of  Greece,  but  it 
stayed  the  purer  teaching  of  Zoroaster 
from  flowing  to  the  West  as  it  would 
have  done  under  the  empire  of  the  East¬ 
ern  satraps.  Long  after  in  the  East  was 
Ormuzd  worshipped  ;  long  did  the  Per¬ 
sian  temples  shelter  the  pure  flame  of 
their  holy  fire ;  and  not  until  the  fierce 
followers  of  Mahomet  with  fire  and  sword 
—  true  fanatics’  weapons  —  conquered 
them  in  Arabia  did  the  followers  of  Zo¬ 
roaster  dwindle  in  number  and  decline 
in  power  till  at  length,  persecuted  and 
oppressed  by  a  power  they  could  not 
resist  but  to  which  they  would  not  bow, 
they  migrated,  1200  years  ago,  to  India, 
where,  in  Bombay  and  Poona,  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  this  ancient  faith  still  linger 
with  their  worship. 
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Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  about  whose 
birth  and  childhood  later  superstition 
has  flung  an  almost  impenetrable  veil  of 
fable  and  of  myth,  was  one  of  those  great 
leaders  of  men — philosophic  and  enthu¬ 
siastic — that  only  the  ardent  East  seems 
powerful  to  produce  ;  one  of  those  men 
whose  belief  in  their  own  teaching  is  so 
intense  and  perfect  as  to  convince  all 
others  of  its  truth.  He  was  born  about 
500  B.  c.  (?)  and  at  an  early  age  retired 
from  the  world,  it  is  said  for  thirty  years, 
for  meditation  and  for  prayer,  during 
which  time  he  composed  those  books  of 
his  teaching  whose  fragments  remain  a 
priceless  treasure  to  this  day,  collected 
in  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Parsees.  His  creed  was  simple  and 
comprehensive,  but  he  doubtless  taught 
with  it  laws,  ceremonies  and  restrictions, 
much  as  were  given  with  that  other 
Eastern  faith  which  it  so  much  resembles 
in  many  ways  ;  and  to  these  the  priestly 
caste  has  added  much  in  the  succeeding 
generations.  He  taught  that  there  was 
one  Almighty  Power — a  deity  existent 
from  all  time  and  for  eternity,  who  cre¬ 
ated  two  spirits,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, 
each  of  whom  was  also  a  creating  force. 
Ormuzd  was  the  beneficent  and  Ahriman 
the  malevolent  power,  and  between  them 
and  their  followers  raged,  and  has  raged 
since  their  beginning,  a  constant  warfare. 
Zoroaster  taught  that  at  length  Ormuzd 
should  prevail,  and  for  a  season,  before 
the  end  of  all  things,  peace  shoidd  reign 
on  the  earth.  The  great  teacher  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  received  this  knowledge 
from  Ormuzd  himself,  with  whom  he  was 
for  a  space  in  heaven.  He  taught  that 
there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  and  for  our 
actions,  good  or  ill,  shall  be  judged  to  all 
a  meet  reward  of  happiness  or  of  sorrow, 
each  one  upon  his  merits.  Ormuzd  told 
him  also  to  “  teach  the  nations  that  my 
light  is  hidden  under  all  that  shines ; 
whenever  you  turn  your  face  to  the  light 
and  follow  my  command,  Ahriman”  (the 
evil  spirit)  ‘‘  will  be  seen  to  fly.  In  this 
world  these  is  nothing  superior  to  light.” 
Hence  it  is  that  fire,  though  not  worship¬ 
ped  by  the  true  Parsee,  is  held  in  rever¬ 
ence  by  all.  In  their  temples  the  sacred 
fires,  the  first  bright  seed  of  which  was 
originally  brought  by  Zerdusht  from 
heaven,  are  constantly  kept  burning,  and 
from  this  fact  the  Parsees  have  gained 
the  name — a  misleading  one  for  the  true 
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followers  of  their  prophet — of  Fire-wor¬ 
shippers.  But  with  that  strange,  sad 
decay  that  seems  the  inevitable  fate  of 
all  religions,  corruptions  entered  their 
pure  faith,  until  the  Monotheistic  Parsee, 
the  worshipper  of  one  Almighty  Power, 
degenerating,  became  almost  universally 
a  mere  worshipper  of  its  symbol,  with 
ceremonials  and  customs  that  had  lost 
all  significance,  and  prayers  whose  mean¬ 
ing  had  long  since  been  forgot. 

Until  late  years,  their  verv  priests,  who 
must  learn  the  Zend-Avesta  by  heart  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  admitted  to  their  call¬ 
ing,  were  ignorant  of  the  old  Zend  tongue 
in  which  their  sacred  books  are  writ¬ 
ten,  and,  scrupulous  to  the  letter  in 
the  observance  of  their  rites,  were  igno¬ 
rant  entirely  of  the  loftiest  teaching  of 
their  master,  and  even  of  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  ritual  they  practised. 
These  things  now  are  changed,  and  the 
old  pure  teaching,  though  with  many 
tedious,  sometimes  disgusting,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  is  resumed,  and  the  simple  creed, 

“  There  is  one  God  whom  all  must 
worship,”  is  dear  to  the  Parsee’s 
heart,  not  only  for  its  universality,  its 
wide-embracing  scojje,  but  from  the 
fact  that  now  for  thousands  of  years, 
through  success  and  through  siiflering, 
through  changes  of  country,  home,  and 
language,  his  fathers  have  adhered  to 
the  worshipping  of  Ormuzd  and  the 
honoring  of  fire. 

‘  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  defile  the  earth,  ’  *  had 
Zerdusht  taught,  and,  mindful  of  this 
teaching,  no  dead  Parsee  is  laid  in 
mother  earth  to  taint  her  with  his  cor¬ 
ruption.  Stone  towers  are  built,  upon 
whose  summit  are  exposed  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  to  all  the  fowls  of  air,  who 
quickly  remove  all  flesh  from  off  the 
skeleton,  and  the  dead  body,  giving  fresh 
strength  to  the  living,  is  more  quickly 
returned  to  its  elements  than  by  our 
slow  and  repulsive  method  of  interment. 

This  manner  of  disposing  of  their  dead, 
so  repugnant  to  some  feelings,  has  al¬ 
ways  had  for  me  a  curious  attraction  ;  so 
when  I  was  in  Bombay  some  time  ago,  I 
induced  my  friend,  Mr.  Jehangir  Rus- 
tumjee.  an  intelligent  and  well-educated 
Parsee  gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  for 
some  weeks  in  very  close  companionship, 
to  obtain  for  me  permission  to  visit  those 
Towers  of  Silence,  that  are  the  strange 
last  resting-place  of  his  race,  and  that 
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will  be,  at  some  future  period,  of  him¬ 
self.  This  permission  was  gained  with 
some  small  difficulty,  but  at  length  it 
was  obtained,  and  one  hot  cloudless  day 
we  drove  to  Malabar  Hill  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  visiting  that  weird  place  of  se¬ 
pulture.  Through  the  rich  groves  of 
palms  and  beneath  the  luxuriant  boughs 
of  the  tropic  never»fading  trees  that 
clothe  with  verdure  this  part  of  the  island, 
past  the  grand  houses  of*the  wealthiest  of 
Bombay,  who  here  build  their  homes, 
until,  ascending  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  we  gain  the  entrance  to  the  Par- 
see  enclosure  and  leave  the  close  gharry 
that  has  brought  us.  Entering  the 
grounds  we  mount  a  long  flight  of  low 
and  shallow  steps  that  leads  by  an  easy 
gradient  to  the  closed  iron  inner  gate  ; 
by  the  side  of  this  stairway,  but  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it,  runs  another  broader  one, 
that  is,  I  believe,  for  the  funeral  cortigt. 
This  gateway  checked  our  progress,  and 
we  could  not  have  passed  it  had  not  Mr. 
Jehangir  Rustumjee  shown  our  permis¬ 
sion,  when  instantly  the  barrier  was 
opened  and  we  entered  the  compound. 
The  whole  place  blooms  with  flowers  and 
th6  air  is  redolent  with  their  sweet  per¬ 
fume  ;  jasmine,  the  glorious  crimson 
hybiscus,  and  hundreds  of  roses  make 
the  garden  lovely  with  their  color,  so 
that  this  pathway  to  the  tomb  is  bright 
and  beautiful. 

An  old  and  venerable  Parsee  received 
us  and  conducted  us  the  whole  time  that 
we  stayed  within  the  grounds.  He  led 
us  first  along  a  well-kept  pathway  to  an 
old  stone-vaulted  building  with  open 
colonnades  all  round  ;  this  is  the  house 
of  prayer  where  the  friends  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  remain  while  the  body  is  placed 
upon  the  tower.  The  whole  place  is 
shaded  and  dim  and  the  still  cool  air 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  sandal-wood,  for 
here  the  sacred  fire  forever  burns,  tend¬ 
ed  day  and  night  by  a  watchful  priest 
whose  mission  is  to  feed  the  holy  flame 
with  perfumed  precious  woods.  Near 
by,  in  somewhat  similar  buildings,  dwell 
the  custodians  of  the  place,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  head,  who  live  apart. 
There,  too,  is  the  bathing-house  where 
at  each  funeral  the  corpse-bearers  change 
their  clothes  and  wash  themselves  clean 
from  the  defilement  of  having  touched 
the  dead.  In  front  and  round  these 
buildings  is  a  garden  of  flowers  as  lux¬ 


uriant  and  beautiful  as  constant  care 
and  attention  can  make  them  ;  the  beds 
have  strange  and  mystic  forms,  some  of 
them  are  sun-shaped,  spK>ked  round  with 
rays,  and  others,  symbolic  doubtless, 
that  had  no  meaning  for  me.  From  this 
garden  we  enter  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
part,  where  the  herbage  is  rank  and  bushes 
grow,  and  tall  palm  trees  whose  fair  crests 
are  crushed  and  draggled  by  the  weight  of 
the  crows  and  vultures  that  rest  and  perch 
upon  them.  Here  the  towers  are  placed. 
There  are  six  in  all,  five  placed  together, 
some  of  which  are  very  old  and  closed, and 
one,  that  stands  apart,  where  the  bones 
of  notorious  criminals  of  their  faith  lie 
crumbling  in  eternal  separation  from 
those  of  pure  living  and  good  repute. 

It  is  somewhat  misguiding  to  call  these 
buildings  towers,  for  they  are  not  high, 
though  how  else  to  describe  them  is 
difficult.  I  had  always  imagined  them  as 
being  lofty  towers  on  whose  wind-swept 
summits  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  ex¬ 
posed  until  the  bones  of  themselves  fell 
through  the  grating  that  they  lay  on. 
No  such  thing.  The  buildings  are  low, 
massive,  and  circular,  of  about  thirty 
yards  in  diameter,  but  not  more  than 
five  or  six  in  height.  They  are  built  of 
most  carefully-joined  blocks  of  granite, 
and  then  plastered  all  over  with  a  white 
cement  so  that  none  of  the  water  that 
falls  upon  the  tower  can  possibly  defile 
the  earth  by  oozing  out  except  at  the 
proper  outlets  for  it,  where  are  placed  a 
sort  of  filters  of  sandstone  and  charcoal 
for  its  purification.  The  tower  stands  in 
a  shallow,  dry  moat,  and  there  is  one 
narrow  stone  bridge  or  causeway  which 
leads  from  the  ground  to  the  small 
square  door  through  which  the  body  is 
taken.  The  top  of  the  tower,  which  is 
the  platform  where  are  laid  the  bodies, 
is  quite  hidden  by  a  parapet  that  com¬ 
pletely  surrounds  it,  on  which,  in  one 
close,  unbroken  rank,  the  vultures  perch, 
motionless  themselves  as  stone,  with 
their  bare  heads  half  sunk  in  their  bodies. 
Facing  inward,  there  they  rest,  silent 
and  still  as  is  all  around  them,  till  the 
white-robed  bearers  of  the  dead  place 
the  corpse  upon  the  floor  below  them. 
Then  all  swoop  down. 

The  arrangement  of  the  platform  is 
curious.  The  surface  is  divided  into 
three  concentric  circles  of  shallow  recep¬ 
tacles  for  the  dead ;  between  each 
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circle  and  between  each  receptacle  is 
a  narrow  pathway  for  the  bearers, 
and  in  the  centre  is  the  jjrated  open¬ 
ing  to  the  well,  down  which  arc  thrust 
the  dry  bones  of  the  dead — men,  women, 
and  ch.ldren,  great  and  small,  and  rich 
and  poor,  all  in  this  one  place  mingle 
their  dust.  I  was  told  afterward  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Hormazdji  Maki- Dalai,  with 
whom  I  talked  much  on  this  interesting 
subject,  that  these  three  rings  represent 
the  three  maxims  of  Zoroaster  :  “  Good 
acts,  good  words,  good  thoughts.”  The 
outer  ring  that  lies  next  the  parapet  is 
for  the  bodies  of  men  which  represent 
‘‘good  acts  the  next,  that  of  the  wom¬ 
en,  “good  words;”  and  the  last,  the 
smallest  circle  round  the  well  itself,  is 
for  the  little  children,  who  represent 
”  good  thoughts.” 

All  the  Parsees  that  I  have  ever  talked 
with  upon  this  subject  have  expressed  a 
strongly  affectionate  feeling  for  their 
mode  of  sepulture,  and  for  these  grim 
towers  where  all  at  last  will  rest  together, 
great  and  simple,  with  their  ancestors 
and  descendants,  in  the  one  grand 
equality  that  death  alone  bestows.  Nor 
is  there  really  anything  more  painful  to 
the  feelings  of  the  survivors  in  this  man¬ 
ner  of  burial  than  in  ours.  They  do  not 
see  the  sudden  downflight  of  the  birds 
upon  the  corpse,  for  they  are  then  de¬ 


voutly  bowed  in  prayer  in  the  fire  temple 
near  at  hand,  and  there  they  remain  un¬ 
til  the  work  is  ended  and  nothing  but  a 
skeleton  lies  bleaching  on  the  sunny 
summit  of  the  tower.  But  half  an  hour 
elapses  from  the  time  the  corpse  is  laid 
reverently  upon  the  platfom  till  these 
winged  assistants  have  ended  the  work 
that  takes,  may  be,  months  with  us  ;  a 
fortnight  later  the  same  men  that  carried 
in  the  corpse  visit  once  more  the  tower 
and  with  a  kind  of  tongs  place  the  dry 
and  separated  bones  in  the  central  well. 
No  other  person  than  the  duly  appointed 
bearers  ever  enter  the  building  ;  neither 
priest  nor  layman  may  approach  nearer 
than  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards. 

The  impression  that  the  whole  place 
gives  is  very  far  from  repulsive  ;  there  is 
little  to  shock  one,  and  much  to  admire 
in  this,  the  Parsee  mode  of  burial,  and 
in  the  place  of  their  sepulture.  The  air 
is  sweet  and  pure  thus  high  up  on  the  hill, 
the  constant  sun,  archetype  of  their  deity, 
shines  bright  and  clear,  and  the  flame- 
rayed  bed  of  crimson  roses  in  their  gar¬ 
den  is  a  promise  as  well  as  a  present  joy  ; 
and  as  the  calm  white  robed  old  Parsee 
said  as  he  gave  me  a  bunch  of  the  glow¬ 
ing  blossoms  when  I  left,  ”  This  life  is 
not  the  end  of  all  things.” — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Of  the  many  existing  points  of  con¬ 
nection  between  old  and  new  Greece  one 
of  the  greatest  is  the  love  of  the  pane- 
gyris  :  these  religious  festivals  are  still 
numerous  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the 
islands  as  of  old,  and  are  characterized 
now  as  then  by  a  mixture  of  devout 
earnestness  and  general  sociability. 
The  Madonna  of  Tenos  is,  however,  the 
Queen  of  Queens,  and  numerous  as  are 
the  pilgrim  spots  in  Greece,  none  can 
rival  Tenos.  The  whole  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  Greek  world  is  here  annually 
represented,  from  the  Crimea  to  Crete, 
from  Corfu  to  the  highlands  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  some  of  the  purest  Ionian 
blood  still  flows,  and  those  who  contend 
for  the  Slavonic  origin  of  the  modern 
Hellenes  would  do  well  to  spend  the 
feast  week  at  Tenos,  where  they  would 


satisfy  themselves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Greek  who  goes  to  the  island  of 
Tenos  to  worship  to-day  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Greek  who  went  to 
the  neighboring  island  of  Delos  to  wor¬ 
ship  two  thousand  years  ago.  Whoever 
is  distorted,  withered,  blind,  or  hair, 
whomsoever  human  art  has  failed  to 
heal,  all  these  can  go  to  I'enos  ;  and  if 
the  list  of  miracles  every  year  is  scoffed 
at  by  the  sceptical,  and  slid  to  be  printed 
beforehand  by  the  priests,  yet  the  poor 
Greeks  from  the  islands  or  mountains 
do  not  know  this,  and  set  off  with  their 
hearts  full  of  hope,  their  mattresses 
wrapped  up  in  their  carpets  on  their 
backs,  and  their  families  by  their  side, 
for  a  trip  to  Tenos. 

This  is  only  the  general  aspect  of  the 
pilgrimage  ;  politically  and  socially  the 
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effect  is  wider.  The  birth  of  the  pane- 
gyris  at  Tenos  was  coincident  with  the 
regeneration  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
working  of  Greek  politics  for  the  last 
sixty  years  the  annual  excursion  to 
Tenos  has  formed  an  important  factor. 
Dissatisfied  Cretans,  oppressed  Greeks 
from  Asia  Minor,  here  meet  the  free 
sons  of  New  Hellas  on  free  Hellenic 
soil,  and  on  this  island  yearly  are  sown 
seeds  of  revolt  against  Turkish  rule, 
which  the  pilgrims  take  home  and  spread 
broadcast. 

In  1822,  the  first  year  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  a  nun  of  Tenos  dreamed  a 
dream — the  story  of  this  dream  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  oft  told — and  it  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
an  eiiSn  of  miraculous  powers,  dug  up 
at  the  spot  indicated  by  the  dream.  In 
olden  days  it  would  have  been  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  sacred  books  dexterously 
buried  by  the  priests  ;  in  Western 
Europe  it  would  have  been  some 
rumored  appearance  of  the  Virgin  to  an 
ignorant  peasant  ;  in  each  case  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  same.  A  report  of  miracles 
wrought  brings  countless  pilgrims  and 
money  without  end ;  a  temple  is 
erected,  and  at  the  yearly  pilgrimage  a 
gathering  of  strange  faces  and  strange 
costumes  meet  for  once  under  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  Hellas.  The  Greek  nation 
of  to-day  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  re¬ 
ligion  which  will  probably  never  be 
paid,  judging  from  the  state  of  religious 
feeling  existing  now  in  modem  Athens  ; 
yet  throughout  the  dark  ages  of  slavery 
the  priests  alone  by  their  exertions  kept 
the  language,  creed,  and  distinct  nation¬ 
ality  from  becoming  absorbed  in  the 
general  break  up  of  the  Greek  nation. 
At  the  first  echo  of  revolt  the  priests 
were  the  first  to  unsheath  the  sword  and 
head  the  rebellion.  This  fact  the  Turks 
recognized  when  they  hanged  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution.  The  priests  worked 
hard  for  the  notion  of  Panhellenism,  and 
with  this  view  they  chose  Tenos  as  the 
centre  of  their  work.  Every  priest 
throughout  the  Greek-speaking  world 
tells  his  flock  of  the  virtues  of  the  shrine 
of  Tenos,  and  those  that  go  bring  back 
to  their  remote  villages  tales  of  life  and 
freedom.  The  policy  of  the  Greek 
Church  has  been  to  work  as  nearly  as 
possible  new  theories  on  the  old  basis  ; 


this  they  did  when  Christianity  was  sup¬ 
planting  paganism.  The  Virgin  took 
the  attributes  of  most  of  the  deities. 
She  was  ably  assisted  by  her  army  of 
saints  ;  the  prophet  Elias  was  no  other 
than  Phoebus  Apollo  (Helios)  ;  the 
archangels  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  Dioscouri,  Hercules,  etc., 
while  St.  Nicholas  was  the  sailors’  god, 
the  modern  Poseidon. 

Here  at  Tenos  Poseidon  was  wor¬ 
shipped  in  olden  days  as  a  physician. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Tenos, 
sacred  to  Poseidon,  the  modern  town  of 
St.  Nicholas  is  built  ;  where  the  old 
temple  of  Poseidon,  the  physician,  stood 
now  stands  the  great  white  temple  of  the 
healing  Madonna,  to  whose  shrine  our 
pilgrimage  takes  place. 

Perhaps  the  scene  on  board  the  old 
ship  Theoria,  which  annually  went  to 
Delos  full  of  pilgrims  from  Athens,  the 
ship  which  tradition  said  had  brought 
Theseus  from  Crete,  was  not  so  very 
unlike  the  scene  on  board  the  steamer 
Peneios,  which  took  me  from  the  Piraeus 
to  Tenos.  There  were  twelve  hundred 
pilgrims  on  board,  all  in  their  holiday 
attire,  women  with  their  sack-like 
coats,  gaudy  petticoats,  and  colored 
frontlets  ;  men  with  their  fustantlli  of 
snowy  white,  each  and  all  with  their 
beds,  their  carpets,  and  their  families, 
which  they  spread  on  deck,  and  prepared 
for  an  al fresco  night  on  board.  Sar¬ 
dines  in  a  box  are  not  more  tightly  com¬ 
pressed  than  was  the  cargo  of  human 
flesh  on  board  the  Peneios  :  “  ((MvariKo^ 
Aoo^,”  sneered  the  captain  as  we  looked 
down  upon  them  from  the  bridge. 

Music  was  played  by  performers  on 
every  species  of  rude  instrument  from  a 
surau/ioH,  the  primaeval  panpipe,  to  a 
barrel-organ,  with  its  dancing  marion¬ 
ettes.  The  “  raki”  drinkers  were 
noisy,  laughing,  shouting,  and  blas¬ 
pheming  ;  women  were  chatting,  chil¬ 
dren  playing ;  but  before  long  we 
rounded  Cape  Sunium,  and  no  more 
merry-making  was  heard,  a  death-like 
silence  for  a  while  pervaded  the  ship, 
and  then  groan  succeeded  groan  in  quick 
succession.  Poseidon  the  physician  was 
intent  on  a  desperate  cure  ! 

Daylight  on  our  arrival  at  Tenos  at¬ 
tested  to  the  fearful  ravages  of  the 
night.  My  steamer  was  by  no  means 
the  first  to  arrive,  though  the  great  day 
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of  the  feast  was  yet  two  days  off ; 
and  the  horizon  was  dotted  all  over 
with  steamers,  caiques,  and  craft  of 
various  kinds,  all  bound  for  Tenos  and 
the  little  town  of  St.  Nicholas.  I 
luckily  had  a  letter  for  Kvpio^  Kapyddj/f, 
one  of  the  commissaries  of  the  feast, 
a  very  necessary  precaution,  judging 
from  the  crowds  that  were  turned  away 
from  every  door.  “  What  are  we  to 
do  ?”  asked  eager  mothers  with  sickly 
infants  in  their  arms.  “  May  the  god 
of  the  ravens  help  you.”  was  the  en¬ 
couraging  reply.  Seventeen  slept  on 
the  floor  of  a  small  ante-room  in  one 
house,  and  thought  themselves  lucky. 
According  to  our  friend  the  com¬ 
missary’s  computation,  no  less  than 
45,000  strangers  visited  the  island  from 
all  parts  of  Hellas.  Egyptian,  Cypriote, 
Cretan  Greeks,  Greeks  who  had  travelled 
for  days  and  weeks  from  the  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  of  Asia  Minor,  all  were  assembled 
here  to  worship,  and  they  have  not  only 
come  to  pray  for  their  sick  relatives  and 
themselves,  they  have  come  to  pray  for 
the  regeneration  of  their  sick  country  as 
well  as  to  pray  that  their  lot  may  be  as 
the  Cypriote’s. 

A  Lesbiote  argued  with  me  one  day, 
saying  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  for  England  to  take  Lesbos,  com¬ 
manding  as  it  does  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna  and  the  approach  to  the 
Dardanelles,  but  unfortunately  his 
arguments  were  wasted.  Cyprus  had 
been  chosen  ;  the  question  now  was 
about  Egypt — Lesbos  must  wait. 

Every  pilgrim  brought  his  present  along 
with  him  in  money  or  in  kind,  just  as  in 
former  ages  offerings  and  sacrifices  were 
brought  to  the  shrine  of  Delos.  Thucy¬ 
dides  when  he  wrote  of  the  crowds  of 
women  and  children  at  Delos,  of  the 
musical  and  gymnastic  contests,  de¬ 
scribed  the  scene  that  I  saw.  Mithridates 
when  he  made  A^Aof  odt/Acf,  little 
thought  that  the  Greek  nationality 
which  he  then  sought  to  crush  would 
burst  forth  again  in  all  its  vigor  so  close 
to  the  sacred  birthplace  of  Apollo. 

The  narrow  pier,  the  harbor,  the 
windows,  the  balconies,  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  encircling  the  harbor,  were 
darkened  by  an  endless  crowd.  I 
could  not  turn  when  once  drawn 
into  the  crush,  scaicely  could  I  move 
my  hand  as  1  was  borne  involuntarily 


through  the  little  agora  toward  the 
broad  street  that  led  directly  to  the 
temple.  The  whole  scene  before  me 
was  like  a  dazzling  dream — costumes 
and  nationalities  without  end.  The  men 
for  the  most  part  wore  baggy  loose 
trousers  of  blue  glazed  calico — /3pa*af, 
as  they  called  them — all  full  of  luggage 
dangling  between  their  legs  :  a  red  sash 
kept  these  up  ;  a  loose  embroidered 
waistcoat  covered  their  shirt,  and  a  fez 
placed  sideways  on  their  heads.  Greeks 
always  adopt  the  costume  of  the  country 
wherever  they  go.  There  is  hardly  any 
trace  of  ancient  dress ;  Turkish, 
Albanian,  Russian  costumes  meet  at 
Tenos  every  year  with  Greeks  inside. 
Occasionally  in  the  islands  you  meet 
with  the  koulouri  or  twisted  turban,  also 
the  troulosy  a  sort  of  headgear  like  a 
Macedonian  helmet,  such  as  those  we 
see  on  ancient  vases  ;  but  every  year 
these  are  getting  rarer,  the  old  women 
who  wear  them  get  laughed  at  by  their 
grandchildren,  who  affect  flowers  and 
feathers  and  European  trash.  The 
koulouri,  indeed,  is  excessively  pretty, 
being  twisted  coils  of  white  around  the 
head  and  a  long  streamer  behind  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  serpent,  and  as 
such  is  emblematic  of  eternity. 

This  year  the  festival  at  Tenos  fell  in 
the  Greek  Lent.  And  the  Lenten  luxury 
of  a  pilgrim  is  also  called  a  koulouri,  be¬ 
ing  a  cake  made  like  rings  and  covered 
with  sesame  seeds.  Eternity  is  likewise 
symobolized  by  these.  The  other  Lent¬ 
en  luxuries  of  a  devout  Greek  pilgrim 
are  few.  No  meat,  no  eggs,  on  certain 
days  no  fish  ;  and  then  the  orthodox 
church  admits  of  no  compromise,  no 
purchase  by  money  of  absolution  for  in¬ 
dulgence.  Herbs  are  the  common  food, 
and  sweets  innumerable.  Some  made 
cakes  called  laconopeta,  composed  of 
spinach  mixed  with  onions  and  oil,  fried, 
and  then  put  in  pastry*.  When  Lent  is 
over  butter  takes  the  place  of  oil. 

As  I  wandered  through  the  crowd  the 
Asiatics  attracted  my  attention  more 
esp>ecially.  with  their  abundance  of  rich 
embroideries,  jewelery,  and  so  forth, 
while  my  ear  was  struck  by  a  perpetual 
din.  Loud  above  everything  was  heard 
the  peddlers’  cry  as  they  advertised  their 
wares  from  behind  the  tables  on  vrhich 
they  were  spread — a  medley  of  chaplets, 
knives,  games,  crosses,  sweets,  fresh 
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fruits,  linen,  holy  pictures,  ornaments, 
cooking  utensils,  everything,  in  fact,  to 
supply  the  appetite,  religious  and  carnal, 
of  the  pilgrims,  many  of  whom  bivouac 
on  the  hill  side  to  avoid  the  extortion  of 
the  town.  Tenos,  in  fact,  is  celebrated 
for  its  rogues  on  these  occasions  ;  fifty 
of  them  1  saw  shipped  off  at  once  to 
Syra  jail,  and  among  the  modern  Greek 
Islanders  “  a  Teniote”  is  a  by- word 
for  laziness.  In  this  feast  week  money 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  must  be  made  ; 
they  cook  for  their  guests,  they  lay  open 
their  houses  to  them,  and  they  extort 
money,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Delos  used  to  do  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  A  proverb  is  well  known 
among  the  pilgrim-goers,  which  runs  as 
follows  : 

“  Who  goes  to  the  feast  his  purse  must  take, 

His  money  must  spend  and  not  calculate.” 

The  church  on  the  hillside  looked 
beautifully  clean  and  fresh,  being  built 
of  white  marble  from  the  quarries  at  the 
north  of  the  island.  A  handsome  mar¬ 
ble  staircase  leads  up  to  the  entrance, 
into  which  several  old  columns  are  in¬ 
troduced,  which  were  brought  from  one 
of  the  temples  on  Delos  to  serve  again 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Beneath  the 
church  the  vaults  were  teeming  with  pil¬ 
grims,  for  here  is  the  tvpeot^,  the  holies 
of  holies,  where  the  miracle-working 
picture  was  found.  Around  the  court¬ 
yard,  which  covers  above  an  acre,  were 
receptacles  for  the  human  beings  here 
assembled.  The  silversmiths  all  around 
were  driving  a  rattling  trade,  selling  sil¬ 
ver  legs,  arms,  eyes,  houses,  hearts, 
steamers,  cows,  as  tributes  of  thankful¬ 
ness  to  be  hung  in  the  church  by  some 
pilgrim  whose  safety  from  disaster  came 
under  any  of  these  heads.  They  sold 
their  wares  just  as  Demetrius  the  silver¬ 
smith  sold  his  to  the  worshippers  at  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

Friday  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast, 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  event  the  45,000 
pilgrims  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement.  Crowds  flocked  to 
the  church,  which  it  was  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  to  enter.  Three  commissaries  sat  at 
desks  close  to  the  door  collecting  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful  ;  my  friend 
asked  me  to  sit  by  his  side  for  a  time 
and  watch  the  haul — jewelry,  embroid¬ 
ery,  silver  ornaments,  bread,  cakes  of 


bewwax,  money  of  all  nations — nothing 
seemed  to  come  amiss.  The  money  was 
consigned  to  coffers  beneath  the  desks, 
and  men  were  in  attendance  with  baskets 
to  carry  off  the  bulkier  articles.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  their  offerings  each  person  re¬ 
ceived  a  candle,  which  he  lighted,  and 
during  the  burning  of  this  he  supposed 
himself  more  likely  to  receive  benefit 
from  the  healing  exhalations  which  they 
say  rise  from  the  vaults  below  through 
iron  gratings. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds,  my  friend 
told  me,  were  considered  below  the 
average  sum  realized  at  one  of  these 
feasts  when  all  the  cheating  was  done, 
for  of  course  there  is  much  of  this,  and 
the  post  of  commissary  is  one  keenly 
contested  for.  The  priests  grow  rich, 
and  so  do  the  inhabitants  of  Tenos. 
Yet,  after  all,  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  with  their  20,000/.  Orphanages 
are  maintained,  as  well  as  charities  of 
various  other  sorts  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  panegyris  at  Tenos. 

The  shrine  of  Tenos  is  reckoned  es¬ 
pecially  beneficial  to  the  eyes.  Blind 
men,  women,  and  children  stay  for  hours 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  gratings 
through  which  the  healing  vapor  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  ascend  from  the  vaults  below. 
Perhaps  the  priests,  when  they  con¬ 
cocted  this  programme  for  the  sufferers, 
had  been  reading  that  passage  in  Aris¬ 
tophanes  which  recommends  a  plaster  of 
Tenos  garlic  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  for 
Tenos  is  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of 
its  garlic,  and  the  exhalations  from  the 
crowded  vaults  were  redolent  with  the 
odor  of  the  herb. 

It  was  a  fine  starry  night,  and  the 
thousand  of  little  oil  lamps  which 
decorated  the  church  and  its  steeple 
rivalled  the  lights  of  the  celestial 
hemisphere  in  their  twinklings.  Pa¬ 
tience,  assisted  now  and  again  by  an  in¬ 
genious  push,  enabled  me  to  get  inside 
and  witness  the  weird  sights  in  the 
church.  Men  and  women  were  there 
grovelling  on  their  knees  ;  cripples,  blind 
and  halt,  were  imploring  the  favor  of  the 
Madonna  ;  further  on,  a  woman,  after 
standing  ominously  still  for  a  while,  as 
if  contemplating  the  scene,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  religious  frenzy.  She 
shrieked,  she  threw  her  arms  about,  and 
was  carried  out  in  wild  hysteria.  This 
frenzy  was  most  infectious,  and  pres- 
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ently  the  whole  church  was  full  of  hid¬ 
eous  yells  and  maddened  suppliants  who 
are  supposed  when  in  this  state  to  be 
under  the  special  influence  of  the  deity. 

Up  in  the  gallery  of  the  church  crowds 
were  collected  with  their  beds,  their  car-- 
pets,  their  cooking  utensils,  for  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  church  had  been  given  up  as 
a  lodging  house  to  those  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  find  room  ;  luckier  still  were 
those  who  could  find  a  few  inches  of 
ground  on  which  to  lay  their  bed 
down  in  the  vault  beneath,  for  in  the 
evpioi^  they  think  they  breath  sacred 
air.  This  vault  or  crypt  is  low,  but  little 
higher  than  a  tall  man’s  stature,  and  the 
denseness  of  the  atmosphere  was  intense¬ 
ly  stifling.  Close  to  me  as  I  entered 
were  three  blind  men  holding  on  to  one 
another,  groaning  and  striking  their 
breasts;  behind  them  was  a  sinister  form, 
which  barked,  as  it  were,  not  able  to 
speak,  and  wriggled  at  my  feet  like  a 
fish.  Further  on  was  a  poor  girl  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  leaning  for 
support  on  her  sister.  A  Greek  islander 
has  a  horror  of  this  disease  ;  he  believes 
that  four  erinnys  stand  at  each  corner  of 
the  room  in  which  the  sufferer  dies, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  a  survivor.  An  old 
man  on  all  fours  hindered  my  progress  ; 
and  close  to  him  a.  madman  stood 
ominously  still.  A  damsel,  stretched 
on  the  knee  of  her  mother,  was  relating, 
like  Ophelia,  in  subdued  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  voice,  some  secret  of  her  distraught 
brain,  while  her  mother  offered  up  a 
never-ceasing  prayer  to  the  all-healing 
Madonna.  It  was  piteous  to  look  at  a 
noble  form  leaning  against  the  wall  ;  she 
had  a  Greek  type  of  countenance  ;  her 
hair  was  black,  and  hung  in  rich  tresses 
down  her  back  ;  her  eyes  were  almond- 
shaped,  her  nose  straight  ;  she  seemed 
like  a  sister  of  the  Caryatides  ;  but  alas  ! 
like  them  she  was  deaf.  I  advanced 
and  found  myself  before  a  hole  which 
led  into  an  inner  vault,  and  thence 
another  opened  out,  but  I  could  stand 
no  more.  Sick  and  faint,  I  reached  the 
open  air  after  a  struggle  with  the  pil¬ 
grims,  who  were  eagerly  pushing  in  with 
their  little  tin  phials  which  they  had 
bought  outside  to  fill  with  water  from 
the  sacred  stream  ;  others  too  were  buy¬ 
ing  consecrated  oil  from  the  priests, 
which  they  poured  into  the  eyes  of  their 
children,  and  which  they  were  going  to 
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take  home  in  little  tins  to  their  friends 
who  could  not  come. 

The  priests  were  making  piles  of 
money  down  here  by  the  sale  of  oil  and 
water,  by  the  administration  of  the  holy 
services  of  their  church,  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  so  forth.  They  were 
worming  their  way  among  the  sufferers, 
comforting  the  excited,  and  exciting  the 
weak-minded.  Here  the  crowd  was 
prepared  to  pass  the  night,  as  it  had 
already  passed  several,  with  their  mat¬ 
tresses  wedged  tightly  one  against  the 
other,  regardless  of  the  poisonous 
vapors  around  them.  Several  babies,  I 
heard  afterward,  were  killed  in  the 
crush,  and  I  wondered  if  the  Madonna’s 
healing  power  could  avert  the  sickness 
which  must  arise  from  the  pestilential 
stench. 

A  Greek  crowd  is  imaginative,  witty, 
full  of  fun.  One  party  of  pilgrims 
jested  with  another,  and  the  greatest 
good  nature  prevailed.  A  suitable 
enigma  was  asked  in  my  hearing  amid 
peals  of  laughter.  Twelve  oxen,  four 
rakes,  150  reapers,  and  the  crop  was 
only  three  bushels  of  corn  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  proved  it  to  be  a  sort  of  religious 
joke,  treasured  doubtless  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Twelve  apostles,  four  evangelists, 
and  150  Psalms,  teach  us  about  a  Trin- 

Down  in  the  town  quite  another  scene 
greeted  us.  Those  pilgrims  who  had 
effected  their  cure  or  done  their  devo¬ 
tions  were  enjoying  themselves  vastly  in 
the  cafes.  Dancing  was  the  order  of  the 
night — those  cuiious  weird  dances  of  the 
Greek  islands.  For  example,  there  was 
the  ffvpTOf,  a  wavy  line  of  five  or  six 
women,  hand  in  hand,  and  led  by  a 
handkerchief  held  by  one  man,  whose 
acrobatic  executions  were  wonderful  to 
behold.  Then  there  was  the  rapid  dance 
performed  by  rows  of  men  with  their 
arms  around  each  other’s  shoulders,  four 
steps  backward,  four  forward,  with 
pointed  toe,  first  slowly,  with  the  pace 
increased  till  I  was  almost  dazzled  by  its 
rapidity.  One  noted  dancer  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  others  who  were 
tired  ;  he  turned  somersaults  in  his 
while  fustanello  ;  he  brandished  knives 
in  an  alarming  manner  as  he  rushed  to 
and  fro  ;  altogether  he  was  a  terrible 
performer,  an  Albanian  Greek  from  the 
mainland  mountains,  they  said. 
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One  of  the  feast  days  I  devoted  to  a 
ride  over  the  island,  and  left  the  pil¬ 
grims  to  their  devotions  and  their  games. 
Arid  mountains  rose  straight  above  the 
town,  vineyards  would  cover  part  of 
them  later  on  in  the  year  ;  but  just  then 
all  was  brown,  a  relief  after  the  exceeding 
whiteness  of  the  town.  Its  houses  were 
all  white,  the  churches  and  their  three¬ 
storied  minarets  were  white,  and  a 
colored  carpet,  a  rug  hung  over  a  bal¬ 
cony,  yellow  doors,  and  yellow  Venetian 
blinds,  was  all  that  relieved  their  mo¬ 
notony. 

Immediately  my  eye  was  caught  by 
the  great  characteristic  of  Tenos,  namely 
the  dove-cots.  Every  field  has  one, 
and  curious  objects  they  are,  with  brick 
placed  criss-cross  for  holes,  and  quaint 
imitations  of  doves  on  the  eaves. 
Below  each  is  a  room  for  the  agricult¬ 
ural  implements  of  the  husbandman  who 
owns  the  field,  and  the  birds  swarm 
around.  Is  Tenos  sacred  to  Venus  ?  I 
thought ;  and  then  a  strange  parallel  oc¬ 
curred  to  me.  Surely  Delos  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  doves  in  ancient  days,  and 
here  they  were  again  a  specialty  of 
another  Panhellenic  shrine.  Some  of 
the  dove-cots  are  excessively  pretty 
when  the  clay  soil  which  is  placed  on 
their  roofs  has  streaked  them  with  orange 
and  yellow,  and  when  the  little  chapel, 
with  perhaps  ancient  pillars,  at  its  en¬ 
trance,  is  joined  to  them,  for  every 
proprietor  in  Tenos  possesses  a  chapel 
as  well  as  a  dove-cot  on  his  holding, 
and  they  are  often  side  by  side. 

Tenos  is  especially  noted  for  its 
winds,  as  we  experienced  to  our  cost. 
A  legend  still  tells  you  that  the  winds 
live  in  caves  on  the  north  of  the  island. 
They  tell  you,  too,  that  Michael  the 
archangel  once  slew  here  two  refractory 
north  winds  and  placed  pillars  on  their 
tombs,  one  of  which  rocks  when  the 
north  wind  blows.  This  proves  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  old  legend  of  Hercules,  as 
also  in  Chios  at  the  southern  point  of 
the  island  exists  a  colossal  white  rock, 
which  the  inhabitants  tell  you  was  hurled 
by  Samson  against  God,  a  legend  quite 
Titanic  in  its  origin. 

Crowning  the  loftiest  summit  of 
Tenos  is  the  old  Venetian  town  and 
fortress  of  Ex6burgo.  The  ruined  and 
now  deserted  town  is  built  around  a  rock 
covered  with  orange-colored  lichen ; 


two  churches  with  curious  steeples, 
half  Oriental,  half  Italian,  recall  the 
memories  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
Everything  is  now  delivered  up  to  the 
jackals  and  a  raven  or  two,  not  a  house 
has  a  roof  on  ;  the  cellars  are  full  of 
water  and  lovely  maiden-hair  ;  but  still 
the  streets  are  visible,  and  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  Venetian  colony  is 
attested  by  its  ruins.  A  superb  view  on 
the  summit  repays  the  climb.  Every 
one  of  the  Cyclades  is  spread  out  like  a 
map  at  one  s  feet — rocky  Naxos  and 
Paros — all  quite  distinct  ;  with  a  clear 
sky,  even  the  distant  Sporades  may  be 
seen,  and,  scarcely  any  distance  away, 
lies  the  sacred  speck  of  ancient  worship, 
Delos  ;  behind  the  spectator  Andros 
seemed  to  join  itself  to  Tenos,  and 
Euboea  close  to  that,  with  its  snowy 
mountain  peaks  hugging  the  mainland 
of  Greece. 

The  village  of  Loutra  has  many  in¬ 
terests  ;  principal  among  them  is  the 
nunnery,  which  an  English  lady.  Miss 
Leeves,  has  established  in  this  remote 
comer  of  the  earth,  for  from  old  Vene¬ 
tian  days  Roman  Catholicism  has  been 
strong  on  Tenos.  Miss  Leeves  lived 
once  in  Euboea  with  her  brother  and 
his  wife,  but  in  1856  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leeves  and  their  child  were  murdered, 
and  the  sister  removed  to  Tenos.  In  a 
quiet  valley  to  the  north  of  Tenos,  Miss 
Leeves  has  assembled  thirty-three  nuns, 
and  fifty-five  young  Greek  ladies  are 
educated  under  her  roof. 

Furthermore,  Loutra  deserves  a  visit 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  quaint,  and 
over  the  door  of  each  house  there  is  a 
curiously  carved  fanlight,  semi-circular 
and  in  marble  ;  in  different  compart¬ 
ments  of  these  are  represented  doves, 
horses,  ships,  palm-trees,  according  to 
the  taste  or  occupation  of  the  owner. 
Now  and  again,  too,  you  come  across 
an  Italian  escutcheon  over  a  door, 
the  last  trace  left  of  the  builder,  while 
on  the  door-step  may  be  sitting  a  Greek 
mother,  spinning  away  as  she  sings  her 
vavdfuaua,  or  lullaby,  to  her  child, 
which  she  rocks  with  one  foot  in  a 
cradle  improvised  out  of  a  kneading 
trough. 

Tenos  is  but  a  bare  gloomy  island  after 
all.  Its  only  foliage  is  a  casual  wide- 
spreading  fig-tree  ;  it,  is  fertile,  and  its 
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numerous  white  villages  seem  prosper¬ 
ous  ;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  panegyris 
no  one  would  come  to  the  island. 
Future  generations  will  look  upon  it  as 
we  now  look  on  Delos,  as  a  great  centre 
of  Hellenic  life.  The  work  is  going  on 
quietly  as  in  former  ages  ;  the  bond  of 
Hellenism  is  strengthened  and  expanded 
year  by  year  by  this  national  concourse. 

How  bustling  it  seemed  to  dive  into 
the  mass  of  pilgrims  again  after  the 
journey  over  the  mountains  ;  the  going 
to  imd  fro  had  never  ceased  ;  the  stifling 
atmosphere,  the  hubbub  and  the  din, 
seemed  intensified  by  the  contrast  of 
the  quiet  valleys,  and  we  shuddered  as 
we  thought  of  our  journey  home,  packed 
tightly  with  sea-sick  pilgrims. 

Everything  culminated  in  the  Friday’s 
procession,  when  the  mystic  picture  was 
borne  ti.’ough  the  town,  down  to  the 
harbor,  and  taken  on  a  complimentary 
visit  to  each  church  with  all  the  pomp 
and  display  that  could  be  mustered. 
The  sea  of  men  rolled  beneath  me  this 
time,  for  I  had  secured  a  seat  for  the 
occasion  on  a  balcony,  and  as  it  went 
past  it  looked  like  a  carpet  sparkling 
with  every  color->-gold-embroidered 
tunics,  snow-white  fustanelli,  gorgeously 
embroidered  skirts  and  vests  from  Asia 
sparkling  with  gold  and  silver  coins  ; 
rich  furs,  and  the  more  humble  green 
and  blue  dresses  of  the  islanders 
mingled  with  a  tinge  of  gaudy  parasols 
and  tall  hats  from  the  more  civilized 
Athens. 
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"Ep^KTOi  IpxtTai  was  heard  on  all 
sides  in  a  dull  murmur  ;  the  procession 
was  coming,  and  the  crowd  solemnly 
divided  so  as  to  make  a  passage  for  the 
priests.  Bombs  exploded  with  loud 
noise,  bells  pealed,  and  on  the  steps  of 
the  sanctuary  the  priests  were  mar¬ 
shalled  in  rich  vestments,  carrying  ban¬ 
ners  around  the  holy  eUuv,  Every  one 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  lowered 
his  head  as  it  passed  ;  and  then  when  it 
was  gone  the  murmur  and  the  row  again 
increased — the  sacred  ceremony  was 
over.  Down  by  the  harbor,  in  the 
agora,  a  prayer  was  held,  the  crowd 
shouted  and  the  picture  was  taken 
back  to  its  home. 

After  midday  the  steamers  sailed 
away,  crowded  with  eager  struggling 
pilgrims — hungry,  sleepy,  worn-out 
wretches,  for  the  most  part,  after  the 
week’s  dissipation  ;  but  first  of  alLthe 
wide-winged  report  of  miracles  was  let 
out  among  them.  They  did  not  see  the 
happy  cured  ones — these  were  kept  back 
wisely,  no  doubt,  under  the  excuse  that 
the  excitement  of  being  exposed  to  the 
admiration  and  wonder  of  so  great  a 
crowd  might  be  too  much  for  their 
nerves,  but  printed  accounts  of  miracles 
■wrought  were  handed  to  each  pilgrim  as 
he  went,  no  matter  if  it  were  the  same 
list  that  was  giverr  to  him  the  year  be¬ 
fore  ;  he  took  it  home  to  read  10  his 
friends,  who  became  all  the  more  eager 
to  visit  so  marvellous  a  shrine  on  the 
following  year. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


THE  RELATION  OF  DARWINISM  TO  OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  SCIENCE.* 
BY  ROBERT  S.  BALL,  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL  OF  IRELAND. 


It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  a  naval 
expedition  sailed  from  Dcvonport. 
That  expedition  consisted  of  a  single 
vessel.  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Beagle,  a 
ten-gun  brig  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Fitzroy,  R.  N.  The  Beagle  was  a 
stout  old  wooden  ship,  destined  on  this 
occasion  for  a  most  pacific  enterprise. 
Her  duty  was  to  survey  parts  of  the 
coast  of  South  America  and  some 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  carry  a 


*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Midland  Insti¬ 
tute,  Birmingham,  on  November  20th,  1882. 


chain  of  chronometrical  measurements 
round  the  world.  Five  years  later  the 
Beagle  returned  from  this  cruise,  and 
thus  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  voyages  that  can  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  navy.  Now, 
why  was  the  cruise  of  the  Beagle  of  such 
unparalleled  importance  ?  There  have 
been  many  other  surveying  expeditions 
quite  as  successful.  No  doubt  the  mem¬ 
orable  voyage  of  the  Challenger  accom¬ 
plished  much  more  surveying  than  the 
voyage  of  the  Beagle.  But  we  are  grad¬ 
ually  learning  that  even  such  achiev* 
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merits  as  those  of  the  Challenger  must 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle.  I  would 
rather  liken  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  to 
the  immortal  voyage  of  Columbus.  In 
each  case  a  new  world  was  discovered. 

When  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  was 
planned,  the  captain  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  scientific  observer  should  join 
the  expedition.  A  young  naturalist, 
eager  to  see  the  glories  of  the  tropics, 
volunteered  his  services  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  He  sailed  in  the  ship.  For 
the  whole  five  years  he  diligently  sought 
every  opportunity  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  nature.  He  pondered  jn  that  knowl¬ 
edge  when  he  came  home.  He  added 
to  it  by  further  observation  and 
matured  it  by  careful  thought.  After 
many  years  of  labor  and  of  thought  the 
naturalist  of  the  Beagle  produced  a 
book.  The  name  of  the  book  was  the 
“  Origin  of  Species,”  the  name  of  the 
author  was  Charles  Darwin. 

The  ‘‘  Origin  of  Species”  appeared 
when  I  was  a  student  in  college,  and  I 
can  recall  at  this  day  the  intense  delight 
with  which  I  read  it.  I  was  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  convert  to  the  new  doc¬ 
trines,  and  I  have  felt  their  influence  so 
much  during  all  my  subsequent  life  that 
I  have  ventured  to  choose  this  subject 
as  the  one  on  which  to  address  you  this 
evening.  And  here  let  me  hasten  to 
anticipate  an  objection.  It  is  in  the 
domain  of  natural  history  that  the  great 
achievements  of  Darwin  have  been 
wrought.  It  might  be  urged  that  the 
discussion  of  such  a  subject  lay  w’ithin 
the  province  of  biologists  or  of  geologists, 
but  could  hardly  be  considered  a  legiti¬ 
mate  enterprise  for  those  whose  studies 
led  them  in  other  directions.  But  this 
is  a  view  from  which  I  dissent.  I  can¬ 
not  admit  the  “  Origin  of  Species”  to 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  biologists. 
In  a  more  capacious  view  of  the  subject 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  doctrine  of 
Evolution  is  of  the  very  loftiest  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  soars  far  above  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  one  science  and  another  to 
which  we  are  accustomed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wondrous 
change  that  is  taking  place,  I  might 
almost  say  that  has  taken  place,  in 
the  popular  estimate  of  the  Darwinian 
theory.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a 
new  theory  has  often  to  run  through 


three  different  phases.  In  the  first 
place,  everyone  exclaims  that  the  theory 
is  not  true  ;  then  it  is  urged  that  the 
theory  is  contrary  to  relicion  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  everybody  knew  it  long  ago. 
The  great  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
promulgated  by  Darwin  has  run  through 
these  courses.  At  its  first  publication 
it  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  in¬ 
credulity  among  the  unthinking  part  of 
the  community.  Every  one  recollects 
the  denunciations  it  received  and  the 
ridicule  which  the  new  doctrine  had  to 
encounter.  But  the  theory  of  Darwin 
has  survived  that  stage.  It  has  also  sur¬ 
vived  the  attacks  of  those  who  denounce 
the  theory  as  contrary  to  religion.  The 
truth  inherent  in  the  principles  of  Dar¬ 
win  has  quietly  brushed  aside  such  op¬ 
position,  and  now  we  hear  but  little  of 
it.  The  funeral  of  Darwin  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  must  be  regarded  as  mark¬ 
ing  a  momentous  epoch  in  the  history  of 
thought.  That  the  great  doctrine  would 
some  day  be  accepted  was  a  necessary 
truth,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
who  recollects  the  publication  of  the 
”  Origin  of  Species”  could  then  have 
anticipated  the  enormous  change  in  edu¬ 
cated  opinion  which  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century  was  to  disclose.  Still  less 
likely  would  it  have  seemed  that  the 
whole  nation  would  have  so  far  acknowl¬ 
edged  Darwin  that  with  one  accord 
they  demanded  that  his  remains  should 
be  interred  in  the  national  mausoleum. 

Darwin  has  worked  out  one  of  the 
most  splendid  details  in  the  history  of 
the  universe.  His  methods  and  his 
theory  have  intimate  connections  with 
other  branches  of  science,  and  some  of 
these  it  is  our  object  to  consider  in  this 
discourse.  In  particular  I  propose  to 
sketch  the  position  which  the  Darwinian 
theory  occupies  with  reference  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  branch  of  astronomical  specula¬ 
tion. 

The  sun  is  hot  and  the  sun  is  pouring 
forth  heat.  Now  heat,  we  know,  is 
capable  of  measurement';  quantities  of 
heat  can  be  measured  as  accurately  as 
tons  of  coal.  The  daily  outflow  of  heat 
from  the  sun  is  as  measurable  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  the  daily  outflow  of  gas  from 
the  gas-works.  The  total  amount  of 
heat  which  the  sun  pours  forth  cannot, 
it  is  true,  be  very  accurately  estimated 
by  our  present  knowledge.  All  that  we 
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arc  here  concerned  to  know  is  that  it  is 
of  the  most  stupendous  magnitude. 
Even  the  daily  consumption  of  the  sun’s 
heat  by  the  earth  is  enormous  ;  but  that 
is  only  a  minute  fraction,  less,  indeed, 
than  the  2coo-millionth  part  of  the  total 
torrent  which  pours  from  the  sun.  Sir 
John  Herschel  gave  an  excellent  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  splendid  extravagance  of 
the  sun’s  daily  expenditure.  Suppose, 
he  said,  that  a  cylindrical  glacier  of 
ice,  45  miles  in  diameter,  were  to  be  in¬ 
cessantly  darted  into  the  sun  with  the 
velocity  of  light,  about  r 80,000  miles  in 
a  second,  the  entire  of  this  ice  would  be 
continuously  liquefied  by  the  daily  radia¬ 
tion  of  heat. 

It  is  a  momentous  question  to  inquire 
what  replenishes  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
whether  the  sun's  heat  is  ever  replenished 
at  all.  Mark  the  significant  conse¬ 
quence  which  is  at  issue.  If  the  sun 
be  not  replenished,  then  its  heat  must 
gradually  wane.  Various  sources  of 
replenishment  have  been  suggested.  It 
would  be  leaving  my  present  subject  too 
far  on  one  side  to  attempt  to  discuss  this 
subject  in  any  detail,  but  I  must  briefly 
indicate  the  resolutions  that  have  been 
proposed.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  pleasing  phenomenon  of  shoot¬ 
ing  stars  which  dash  into  our  air  with  a 
train  of  light  and  sparks.  Every  shoot¬ 
ing  star  is  thus  a  source  of  heat :  the 
heat  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
air  against  the  rapidly  moving  body. 
The  shooting  stars  fall  into  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  by  thousands  and  by  mill¬ 
ions.  It  is  believed  that  they  fall  into 
the  sun  in  vastly  greater  numbers.  They 
must  rain  in  on  the  sun  with  a  profusion 
corresponding  to  his  vast  surface,  and 
with  a  velocity  corresponding  to  his  in¬ 
tense  power  of  attraction.  Each  shoot¬ 
ing  star  develops  vastly  more  heat  at 
its  plunge  into  the  sun  than  it  would 
have  done  had  it  fallen  upon  the  earth. 
The  heat  derived  from  all  the  shooting 
stars  which  fall  upon  the  earth  is 
utterly  insignificant,  but  it  may  be  that 
the  heat  from  the  torrent  of  shooting 
stars  which  rain  in  upon  the  sun  is  not  in¬ 
significant.  It  may  reach  very  large  pro¬ 
portions.  Some  have,  indeed,  supposed 
that  the  influx  of  heat  to  the  sun  from 
the  perennial  showers  of  shooting  stars  is 
adequate  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
heat  which  the  sun  sustains  by  his  in- 
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cessant  radiation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  view  can  be  even  approximately 
correct.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
descent  of  meteors  contributes  some  heat 
to  the  sun  ;  but  what  we  do  deny  is, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  acquired 
is  at  all  comparable  with  the  colossal 
daily  expenditure.  The  whole  question 
is  to  a  great  extent  merely  one  of  calcu¬ 
lation.  It  can  be  shown  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  meteors  would  suffice,  but 
that  quantity  is  enormously  great.  If 
the  sun  swallowed  up  every  century  a 
mighty  host  of  meteors  so  numerous  and 
so  heavy  that  their  collective  mass  was 
equal  to  that  of  our  entire  earth,  then 
the  view  I  am  attempting  to  confute 
would  be  maintained.  But  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  so  mighty  a  quantity  of  meteoric 
matter  as  this  would  require  lies  far 
beyond  all  reasonable  probablity.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  sun 
could  only  absorb  each  year  a  little 
small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
meteors  that  are  roaming  through  ^le 
system.  If,  therefore,  the  meteors  were 
as  abundant  as  this  supposition  would 
require,  the  whole  solar  system  would 
teem  with  them  to  an  incredible  ex¬ 
tent.  It  therefore  seems  certain  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun  cannot  be  entirely 
sustained  by  the  influx  of  meteoric 
matter. 

If  the  sun  were  merely  like  a  vast  in¬ 
candescent  mass  of  stone  or  of  metal,  it 
would  cool  at  the  rate  of  5°  or  10°  a 
year.  A  few  thousand  years  would  re¬ 
duce  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  the  source  of  light  and  of  heat, 
which  it  certainly  has  been  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years.  At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  result  at  which  we  have 
arrived  is  paradoxical,  but  this  is  not 
really  the  case.  I  cannot  now  attempt 
to  go  fully  into  the  matter.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  generally  that  the  sun 
is  really  parting  with  its  heat,  but  that 
the  rate  at  which  heat  is  lost  is  affected 
by  a  special  and  very  remarkable  prop¬ 
erty.  As  the  sun  loses  heat  it  contracts, 
and  in  the  act  of  contraction  heat  is 
developed.  The  heat  thus  developed 
ekes  out  the  sun's  resources,  so  that 
the  losses  due  to  radiation  are  partly 
compensated.  The  result  of  the  whole 
inquiry  can  be  very  easily  stated,  and  it 
embraces  a  truth  of  which  it  is  difficult- 
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to  overestimate  the  importance.  The 
sun  possesses  a  certain  quantity  of  heat 
or  of  energy,  and  that  energy  is  being 
gradually  wasted  in  the  depths  of  space- 
It  would  not  perhaps  be  true  to  say  that 
the  sun  is  at  present  actually  falling  in 
temperature.  If  the  sun  be  actually 
gaseous,  it  may  strangely  enough  be  get¬ 
ting  hotter  instead  of  colder,  so  long  as 
it  remains  gaseous  ;  but,  however  we 
look  at  the  question,  there  is  one  state¬ 
ment  which  admits  of  no  doubtful  inter¬ 
pretation — as  the  heat  is  radiated  away, 
so  the  particles  which  form  the  sun’s  mass 
are  drawn  more  and  more  closely  to¬ 
gether,  The  total  mass  of  the  sun — its 
weight  as  placed  in  a  scale — cannot 
decrease,  but  the  bulk  which  the  sun  oc¬ 
cupies  must  decrease  and  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  decreasing,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  will  continue  to  decrease  until  the 
sun  is  one  hard  mass  of  matter  be¬ 
numbed  with  the  cold  of  space. 

It  is  true  that  the  process  of  shrink¬ 
ing  is  very  slow  ;  it  is  so  slow  that  we 
cannot  measure  with  our  telescopes  the 
decrease  in  the  sun’s  bulk,  but  we  can 
calculate  what  the  alteration  in  the  sun’s 
bulk  must  be  in  order  to  supply  the 
daily  radiation  of  heat.  The  change  is 
but  very  small  when  we  consider  the 
present  size  of  the  sun.  At  the  present 
moment  the  sun  has  a  diameter  of 
860,000  miles.  Each  year  this  diameter 
decreases  by  about  220  feet ;  this  de¬ 
crease  is  always  taking  place  ;  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  never  reversed  ;  it  is  not  periodic 
like  so  many  other  phenomena  of  nat¬ 
ure  ;  in  time  the  result  must  become 
of  overwhelming  importance.  The  sun’s 
career  as  a  source  of  light  and  heat  is 
ultimately  doomed  to  extinction.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  sun  cannot  radi¬ 
ate  enough  heat  to  maintain  life  on  the 
earth  for  a  period  of  10,000,000  years 
more. 

I  must  not  linger  any  longer  on  this 
subject,  which  would  indeed  require  not 
one,  but  several  lectures  for  adequate 
treatment.  In  particular  I  am  obliged 
to  pass  by  without  discussion  the  re¬ 
markable  theory  lately  put  forward  by 
Sir  C.  W.  Siemens  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
trieving  the  sun’s  reputation  as  a  spend¬ 
thrift.  Coming  from  an  authority  of 
such  justly-deserved  repute,  this  theory 
has  naturally  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to 


mention  it  here,  because,  if  this  theory 
should  be  ultimately  found  to  be  true, 
the  views  previously  entertained  as  to 
the  dissipation  of  the  sun’s  energy  would 
require  the  most  profound  modification. 

I  have  given  this  theory  the  attention 
which  anything  coming  from  an  author 
of  such  eminence  must  merit,  but  it  has 
failed  to  convince  me,  and  I  still  remain 
of  the  opinion  usually  held  liefore  its 
publication. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  was  four  miles  greater  than  it 
is  at  present.  One  thousand  years  ago 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  was  forty  miles 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  the  diameter  of  the  sun 
was  400  miles  greater  than  it  is  now. 
The  advent  of  man  upon  the  earth  took 
place  no  doubt  a  long  time  ago,  but 
in  the  history  of  the  earth  the  advent  of 
man  is  a  comparatively  recent  phenome¬ 
non.  Yet  it  seems  certain  that  when 
man  first  trod  our  planet,  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  must  have  been  many  hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  many  thousands,  of  miles 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.  We  must 
not,  however,  overestimate  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  statement.  The  diameter 
of  the  sun  is  at  present  860,000  miles, 
so  that  a  diminution  of  10,000  miles 
would  be  little  more  than  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  its  diameter.  If  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  were  to  shiink  to¬ 
morrow  to  the  extent  of  io,coo  miles, 
the  change  would  not  be  appreciable  to 
common  observation,  though  even  a 
much  smaller  change  would  not  elude 
delicate  astronomical  measurement. 
The  world  on  which  the  primitive  man 
trod  was  certainly  illuminated  by  a 
larger  sun  than  that  which  now  shines 
upon  us.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  climates  must  have  been  much 
hotter  then  than  now.  The  question  of 
warmth  depends  upon  other  matters  as 
well  as  sunbeams,  so  that  we  must  be 
cautious  in  any  inferences  drawn  in  this 
way,  nor  are  any  such  inferences  needed 
for  our  present  purpose. 

But  we  must  not  stop  in  our  retro- 
si^ect  at  the  epoch  even  of  primeval  man. 
We  must  go  back  earlier  and  earlier 
through  the  long  ages  of  the  geologists, 
and  back  again  still  further  to  the  earliest 
epochs,  when  life  first  began  to  dawn 
on  the  earth.  Still  we  find  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  law  of  the  sun’s 
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decreasing  heat  is  not  still  nnaintained, 
and  thus,  as  (ar  as  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  goes,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that 
the  sun  must  have  been  larger  and 
larger  the  further  our  retrospect  ex¬ 
tends.  I  do  not  say  that  the  rate  at 
which  the  sun  changes  its  diameter  was 
then  the  same  as  the  four  miles  per  cen¬ 
tury  which  is  an  approximation  to  its 
present  rate.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  that  the  sun  is  larger  and  larger 
the  further  we  peer  back  into  the  remote 
abyss  of  the  past.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  sun  must  have  been  twice  as 
large  as  it  is  at  present ;  it  must  once 
have  been  three  times  as  large  ;  it  must 
once  have  been  ten  times  as  large.  How 
long  ago  that  was,  no  one  can  venture  to 
say.  It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  any  es¬ 
timate  ;  but  we  cannot  stop  at  the  stage 
when  the  sun  was  even  ten  times  as  large 
as  it  is  at  present ;  the  arguments  we 
have  used  will  still  apply  with  equal, 
if  not  greater,  force.  And,  looking  back 
earlier  still,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
sun  was  once  swollen  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  mighty  orbit  of  Neptune  itself 
would  be  merely  a  girdle  around  the  stu¬ 
pendous  globe.  At  that  time  the  sun 
must  have  been  a  gaseous  mass  of  almost 
inconceivable  tenuity.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  earth  and  the  other 
planets  were  solid  bodies  deeply  buried 
in  the  vast  bulk  of  the  sun.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  planets  were  gaseous 
masses  in  those  ancient  days  and  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  sun,  which  gave 
them  birth. 

We  are  now  able  to  make  an  attempt 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  solar  system, 
and  to  indicate  the  share  which  Darwin 
has  had  in  the  solution  of  the  noble 
problem.  We  do  not  inquire  how  the 
original  nebula  came  into  being  ;  our 
history  must  commence  with  the  actual 
existence  of  this  nebula.  There  is,  let 
it  be  confessed,  a  great  deal  of  obscurity 
still  clinging  to  the  subject.  Though 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  great  nebula 
once  existed,  we  cannot  with  much  con¬ 
fidence  trace  out  the  method  by  which 
the  planets  were  actually  formed.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  thought  that  the 
nebula  must  have  been  originally  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  certain  rotation.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  infinitely  improbable  that  the 
nebula  should  not  have  had  some  rota¬ 


tion.  As  the  nebula  began  to  radiate 
heat,  so  it  must  have  begun  to  con¬ 
tract  ;  and  as  it  began  to  contract,  it 
began  to  rotate  more  rapidly.  This 
is  only  the  consequence  of  a  well- 
known  dynamical  principle.  But  as 
the  nebula  spins  more  and  more  rap¬ 
idly,  the  cohesion  of  its  parts  is  les¬ 
sened  by  centrifugal  force.  The  mo¬ 
ment  at  length  arrives  when  the  centrif¬ 
ugal  force  detaches  a  fragment  of  the 
nebula.  The  process  of  condensation 
still  continues  both  in  the  fragment  and 
in  the  central  mass ;  the  fragment 
changes  from  the  gaseous  state  to  the 
liquid,  perhaps  even  from  the  liquid  to 
the  solid,  and  thus  becomes  a  planet. 
Still  the  central  mass  condenses,  and 
spins  more  and  more  rapidly,  until  a 
rupture  again  takes  place  and  a  second 
planet  is  produced.  Again,  and  still 
again,  the  same  process  is  repeated, 
until  at  length  we  recognize  the  central 
mass  as  our  great  and  glorious  sun. 
diminished  by  incessant  contraction, 
though  still  vast  and  brilliantly  hot. 
One  of  the  lesser  fragments  which  he 
cast  off  has  consolidated  into  our  earth, 
while  other  fragments,  greater  and 
smaller,  have  formed  the  rest  of  the 
host  of  planets.  There  are  many 
features  in  the  planets  which  seem  to 
corroborate  this  view  of  their  origin. 
They  all  revolve  around  the  sun  in  the 
same  direction  ;  they  all  revolve  on 
their  own  axis  in  the  same  direction, 
that  direction  being  also  coincident  with 
the  sun’s  rotation  on  its  axis.  Most 
astronomers  are  agreed  that  the  history 
of  the  solar  system  has  been  something  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  ventured  to  describe. 
Astronomers  were  thus  the  first  evolu¬ 
tionists  ;  they  have  sketched  out  a 
majestic  scheme  of  evolution  for  the 
whole  solar  system,  and, now  they  are 
rejoiced  to  find  that  the  great  Doctrine 
of  Evolution  has  received  an  extension 
to  the  whole  domain  of  organic  life  by 
the  splendid  genius  of  Darwin. 

At  its  first  separation  from  the  shrink¬ 
ing  central  nebula,  our  earth  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  mass  of  glowing  gas,  of  incredibly 
greater  volume  than  it  is  at  present. 
Gradually  the  earth  parted  with  its  heat 
by  radiation,  and  commenced  to  shrink 
also.  The  temperature  was  so  high,  that 
iron  and  other  still  more  refractory  sub¬ 
stances  were  actually  in  a  state  of  vapor, 
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but,  as  the  temperature  fell,  these  sub¬ 
stances  could  not  remain  in  the  gaseous 
form  ;  they  condensed  first  into  liquids, 
these  liquids  coalesced  into  avast  central 
mass,  and  still  that  mass  went  on  cooling 
until  its  surface,  passing  through  the 
various  stages  of  incandescence,  sank  at 
length  to  a  temperature  comparatively 
cool.  Still  the  earth  was  swathed  with 
a  deep  and  dense  mantle  of  air,  charged 
with  an  enormous  load  of  watery 
vapor  ;  but,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  gradually  decreased,  at  length 
the  watery  vapors  were  condensed  and 
descended  to  form  the  oceans  with  which 
our  earth  is  so  largely  covered.  At  this 
point  the  functions  of  the  astronomer  are 
at  an  end  ;  he  has  traced  in  outline  the 
manufacture  of  the  earth  from  the  prime¬ 
val  nebula  ;  he  has  accounted  for  its 
revolution  round  the  sun,  for  its  rotation 
on  its  axis  ;  he  has  accounted  for  the 
shape  of  the  earth  and  for  its  internal 
heat.  His  work  being  done,  he  now 
hands  over  the  continuance  of  the  his- 
torv  to  the  biologist. 

The  lifeless  earth  is  the  canvas  on 
which  has  been  drawn  the  noblest  pict¬ 
ure  which  modern  science  has  produced. 
It  is  Darwin  who  has  drawn  this 
picture.  He  has  shown  that  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  lifeless  earth  from  the  nebula 
is  but  the  prelude  to  an  organic  evolu¬ 
tion  of  still  greater  interest  and  com¬ 
plexity.  He  has  taken  up  the  history 
of  the  earth  at  the  point  where  the  as¬ 
tronomer  left  it,  and  he  has  made  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  influenced  thought 
and  opinion  more  than  any  other  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  been  made  for  cen¬ 
turies.  We  here  encounter  a  very  cele¬ 
brated  difficulty.  The  theory  of  Dar¬ 
win  requires  life  to  begin  with,  but  how 
did  that  life  originate  ?  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  of  the  celebrated  contro¬ 
versy  which  has  taken  place  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It  has  been  contended  that  life 
can  never  be  produced  except  from  life  ; 
but  just  as  stoutly  has  the  opposite  view 
been  maintained.  Can  it  possible 
that  the  wondrous  and  complex  phe¬ 
nomena  known  as  life  are  purely  mate¬ 
rial  ?  Can  a  particle  of  matter  which 
consists  only  of  a  definite  number  of 
atoms  of  definite  chemical  composition 
manifest  any  of  those  characters  which 
characterize  life  ?  Take  as  an  extreme 
instance  the  brain  of  an  ant,  which  is 


not  larger  than  a  quarter  of  a  good-sized 
pin’s  head.  It  would  require  a  volume 
to  describe  what  we  know  of  the  powers 
of  ants.  Huber  showed  this  long  ago, 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  lately  re¬ 
minded  us  of  it,  while  adding  further 
discoveries  of  his  own.  I  here  quote 
Darwin’s  vivid  description  ;  but  it  is 
only  right  to  add  that  many  different 
species  of  ants  are  referred  to,  though 
included  under  the  common  designa¬ 
tion  :  “  Ants  certainly  communicate  in¬ 
formation  to  each  other,  and  several 
unite  for  the  same  work,  or  for  games  of 
play.  They  recognize  their  fellow-ants 
after  months  of  absence,  and  feel  sym¬ 
pathy  for  each  other.  They  build  great 
edifices,  keep  them  clean,  close  the  door 
in  the  evening,  and  post  sentries.  They 
make  roads  as  well  as  tunnels  under 
rivers,  and  temporary  bridges  over  them 
by  clinging  together.  They  collect  food 
for  the  community,  and  when  an  object 
too  large  for  entrance  is  brought  to  the 
nest,  they  enlarge  the  door,  and  after¬ 
ward  build  it  up  again.  They  store  up 
seeds  of  which  they  prevent  the  germina¬ 
tion,  and  which  if  damp  are  brought  to 
the  surface  to  dry.  They  keep  aphides 
and  other  insects  as  milch  cows.  They 
go  out  to  battle  in  regular  bands,  and 
freely  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  com¬ 
mon  weal.  They  emigrate  according  to 
a  peculiar  plan.  They  capture  slaves. 
They  move  the  eggs  of  their  aphides,  as 
well  as  their  own  eggs  and  cocoons,  into 
warm  parts  of  the  nest,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  quickly  hatched.”* 

Well  may  I)arwin  speak  of  the  brain 
of  an  ant  as  one  of  the  most  wondrous 
particles  of  matter  in  the  world.  We 
are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  for 
so  minute  a  piece  of  matter  to  possess  the 
necessary  complexity  required  for  the 
discharge  of  such  elaborate  functions. 
The  microscope  will  no  doubt  show 
some  details  in  the  ant’s  brain,  but  these 
fall  hopelessly  short  of  revealing  the  re¬ 
finement  which  the  ant’s  brain  must 
really  have.  The  microscope  is  not 
adequate  to  show  us  the  texture  of  mat¬ 
ter,  It  has  been  one  of  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  times  to  enable  us  to 
form  some  numerical  estimate  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy  of  the  fabric  which  we 
know  as  inert  matter.  Water,  or  air,  or 
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iron  may  be  divided  and  subdivided,  but 
the  process  cannot  be  carried  on  in¬ 
definitely.  There  is  a  well-defined 
limit.  We  are  even  able  to  ma’it  some 
approximation  to  the  number  mole¬ 
cules  in  a  given  mass  of  matter.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  has  estimated  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  atoms  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air  is  to 
be  expressed  by  the  number  3,  followed 
by  no  fewer  than  twenty  ciphers.  The 
brain  of  the  ant  doubtless  contains  more 
atoms  than  an  equal  volume  of  air  ;  but 
even  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  the  same, 
and  if  we  take  the  size  of  an  ant’s  brain 
to  be  a  little  globe  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  we  are  able  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  number  of  atoms  it 
must  contain.  The  number  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  writing  down  6,  and  follow¬ 
ing  it  by  eleven  ciphers.  We  can  im¬ 
agine  these  atoms  grouped  in  so  many 
various  ways  that  even  the  complexity  of 
the  ant's  brain  may  be  intelligible  when 
we  have  so  many  units  to  deal  with. 
An  illustration  will  perhaps  make  the 
argument  clearer.  Take  a  million  and 
a  half  of  little  black  marks,  put  them  in 
a  certain  order,  and  we  have  a  won¬ 
drous  result — Darwin’s  “  Descent  of 
Man.”  This  book  merely  consists  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half  letters,  placed 
one  after  the  other  in  a  certain  order. 
Whatever  be  the  complexity  of  the  ant’s 
brain,  it  is  still  hard  to  believe  that  it 
could  not  be  fully  described  in  400,000 
volumes,  each  as  large  as  Darwin’s 
work.  Yet  the  number  of  molecules  in 
the  ant’s  brain  is  at  least  400,000  times 
as  great  as  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
memorable  volume  in  question. 

It  would  seem  that  by  merely  studying 
the  behavior  of  an  infusion  of  hay  or  a 
tincture  of  turnips  in  a  test  tube,  we  do 
not  rise  to  the  full  magnificence  of  the 
problem  as  to  whether  life  can  have 
originated  on  the  globe  from  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  inorganic  matter. 

Unusual,  indeed,  must  be  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  have  brought  about 
such  a  combination  of  atoms  as  to  form 
the  first  organic  being.  But  great  events 
are  always  unusual.  Because  we  cannot 
repeatedly  make  an  organized  being  from 
inert  matter  in  our  test  tubes,  are  we  to 
say  that  such  an  event  can  never  once 
have  occurred  with  the  infinite  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  nature  ?  We  have  in  nature 
the  most  varied  conditions  of  tempera¬ 


ture,  of  pressure,  and  of  chemical  com¬ 
position.  Every  corner  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  ocean  has  been  the  laboratory  in 
which  these  experiments  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  such  an  event  as  the  formation  of 
an  organized  being  shall  have  occurred 
often.  If  in  the  whole  course  of  mill¬ 
ions  of  years  past  it  has  once  happened, 
either  on  the  land  or  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  that  a  group  of  atoms,  few  or 
many,  have  been  so  segregated  as  to 
have  the  power  of  assimilating  outside 
material,  and  the  power  of  producing 
other  groups  more  or  less  similar  to 
themselves,  then  we  have  no  more  de¬ 
mands  to  make  on  the  ”  Theory  of 
Spontaneous  Generation.”  The  more 
we  study  the  actual  nature  of  matter  the 
less  improbable  will  it  seem  that  organic 
beings  should  have  so  originated.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  contrasts  between 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies  seems  to 
be  the  power  of  motion  often  inherent  in 
the  organized  body,  which  is  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  inorganic  body  ;  but  this 
is  really  a  superficial  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Take  any  mass  of  inorganic  mat¬ 
ter,  a  drop  of  water  or  a  grain  of  sand. 
Each  of  these  bodies  is  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  ultimate  atoms.  We 
have  no  hope  that  we  shall  ever  have  a 
microscope  sufficiently  powerful  to 
detect  these  atoms  ;  but  we  nevertheless 
know  that  they  exist,  and  we  know 
several  of  their  properties.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  even  in  solid  bodies 
these  particles  are  not  at  rest,  that  they 
are  in  rapid  and  ceaseless  motion,  even 
though  the  body  may  be  as  rigid  as  a 
diamond.  In  ultimate  analysis  we  see 
that  the  atoms  of  inorganic  matter  seem 
to  have  that  mobility  which  is  frequently 
noticed  as  a  characteristic  of  vital  action. 
A  mere  rearrangement  of  the  movements 
of  the  atoms  of  a  grain  of  sand  could 
confer  on  the  grain  of  sand  some  of  the 
attributes  of  an  organized  body. 

The  method  Darwin  adopted  is  of 
the  most  captivating  simplicity.  It  is 
doubtless  well  known  to  many  here,  and 
I  shall  glance  at  it  but  very  briefly. 
When  the  history  of  Science  in  our  cen¬ 
tury  comes  to  be  written,  the  interest 
will  culminate  in  the  supreme  discovery 
of  Natural  Selection. 

There  are  so  many  modifying  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  taken  into  account  that  it 
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is  not  often  easy  to  trace  the  actual 
course  of  ,  natural  selection  ;  but  the 
leading  idea  is  so  simple  that,  once  it  is 
properly  stated,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
reasonable  person  can  refuse  his  assent. 
There  is  a  well-known  proverb,  “  as  like 
as  two  peas,”  and  at  a  superficial  glance 
two  peas  are  no  doubt  very  like  each 
other.  They  are  like  in  their  size, 
shape,  and  color  ;  they  are  like  in  their 
internal  structure  ;  but,  when  we  look 
closely  into  the  subject,  no  two  peas  are 
exactly  alike.  Take  any  two  peas  from 
a  sack,  and  after  a  brief  examination  you 
will  detect  innumerable  points  of  differ¬ 
ence.  Weighed  in  a  careful  balance, 
they  have  not  the  same  actual  weight  ; 
gauged  with  a  pair  of  callipers,  they  have 
not  the  same  size  ;  and  these  differences 
extend  to  every  minute  part  of  the 
structure.  One  pea  will  have  more 
nourishment  stored  up  for  the  benefit  of 
the  future  plant.  Another  will  be  better 
able  to  resist  hurtful  influences.  That 
two  peas  should  be  so  absolutely  identi¬ 
cal  in  every  feature  as  to  be  indistin¬ 
guishable  is  an  impossibility,  or,  as  a 
mathematician  would  say,  the  chances 
are  infinitely  against  such  an  occur¬ 
rence  ;  and  when  the  chances  are  such 
we  may  for  all  practical  purposes  con¬ 
sider  them  as  non-existent.  If  we  find 
that  two  peas  are  never  really  alike, 
neither  shall  we  find  that  two  organisms 
of  any  kind  are  really  alike  when  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  minute  points  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  A  shepherd  will  laugh  to 
scorn  the  idea  that  any  two  of  his  flock 
are  so  like  that  they  could  be  mistaken. 
Even  his  dog  knows  better  than  that. 
A  poultry  fancier  will  see  in  his  pets 
conspicuous  marks  of  difference  which 
are  barely  apparent  to  the  unskilled  eye. 
1  need  not  multiply  illustrations,  which 
will  occur  to  everybody  ;  the  innumer¬ 
able  variety  of  roses  and  of  geraniums, 
of  apples  and  of  other  fruits,  will  show 
how  universal  is  the  law  of  variety 
among  all  the  productions  of  the  organic 
world. 

The  great  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
is  founded  upon  this  susceptibility  to 
variation.  Suppose  that  you  wish  to 
improve  the  peas  in  your  garden,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  so  in  a  few  years  in 
the  following  manner  :  Take  one  hun¬ 
dred  peas,  sow  them  and  preserve  the 
seed.  You  will  have  someThousands  of 


seeds,  but  no  two  peas  will  be  exactly 
alike  ;  pick  out  the  hundred  heaviest 
seeds  and  sow  them  again  next  season. 
You  will  have  a  crop  of  thousands,  from 
which  you  are  again  to  pick  out  the 
heaviest  hundred.  As  this  process  is 
repeated  year  by  year  you  will  find  that 
within  certain  limits  the  peas  are  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  in  size  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another,  and  thus  it  is  that  im- 
])roved  varieties  can  be  artificially  estab¬ 
lished.  The  success  of  this  process  de¬ 
pends  merely  upon  taking  judicious 
advantage  of  the  variability  inherent  in 
the  organic  world.  This  we  may  call  an 
artificial  selection  as  opposed  to  the 
natural  selection. 

What  we  have  here  described  as  being 
produced  artificially  in  the  pea  is  going 
on  everywhere  on  the  grandest  scale  in 
nature.  Take  an  illustration  this  time 
from  animal  life  ;  and  I  choose,  as  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  instances, 
some  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
common  herring,  which  exists  in  such 
countless  myriads  in  our  oceans.  Those 
who  frequent  the  sea  are  well  acquainted 
with  certain  features  in  the  .life  of  the 
herring.  The  herring  is  a  fish  deservedly 
prized  for  food,  but  it  is  not  only  man¬ 
kind  that  are  fond  of  devouring  the  her¬ 
ring  ;  a  similar  taste  is  widely  spread 
among  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
fishes  of  the  sea.  The  herring  has 
no  defence  from  innumerable  enemies 
but  his  agility  and  his  caution.  Around 
the  shoal  swarm  troops  of  porpoises, 
while  pollock  and  various  other  pred¬ 
atory  fish  follow  the  shoal  wherever  they 
go  and  devour  the  herrings  in  count¬ 
less  myriads.  The  female  herring  lays 
a  stupendous  quantity  of  eggs.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  only  a  very  minute 
fraction  of  these  eggs  ever  reach 
maturity.  If  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  grew  to  full  size  and  reproduced 
more  herrings,  the  herring  population  of 
the  sea  must  increase  manifold  every 
year.  This  cannot  always,  or  indeed 
often,  be  the  case,  and  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  believe  that  out  of  every 
million  herring  eggs  only  a  small  fraction 
usually  come  to  maturity.  To  those 
who  have  ever  observed  the  herring  this 
appalling  mortality  will  not  seem  strange- 
To  begin  with,  when  the  herring  eggs 
are  laid  the  flat  fishes  congregate  and 
feast  on  the  eggs  to  such  an  extent  that 
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fishermen  repair  to  these  spots  and  catch 
the  flat  fish  in  scores  with  their  stomachs 
filled  with  the  eggs  of  the  herring.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  other  enemies  at 
this  stage,  so  that  vast  multitudes  of  the 
herring  eggs  never  become  hatched  at 
all  ;  even  those  that  are  hatched  have 
indeed  an  anxious  time  of  it.  Around 
our  coast  we  see  in  the  autumn  shoals  of 
the  tiny  herrings  pursued  and  devoured 
by  hosts  of  young  codfish  and  mackerel. 
Sometimes  the  fish  surround  the  shoal 
completely,  and  the  miserable  prey  clus¬ 
ter  together  near  the  top  of  the  water  in 
a  vain  hope  of  safety  ;  but,  alas  !  here 
the  enemies  from  the  air  attack  them. 
Sea-gulls  crowd  to  the  spot,  gann:ts 
swallow  the  young  herrings  in  mouth¬ 
fuls,  the  rolling  of  porpoises  adds  more 
life  to  the  scene,  and  once  a  shoal  has 
been  thus  imprisoned  between  air  and 
water,  the  slaughter  is  truly  prodigious. 
The  voracity  of  enernies  is  not  the 
only  danger  to  which  young  herrings  are 
exposed  ;  often  they  are  left  on  the 
beach  by  the  falling  tide,  and  may  be 
seen  lying  in  hundreds  along  the  sea 
margin.  I  purposely  leave  out  of  ac¬ 
count  all  mere  human  enemies.  The 
efforts  of  man  in  catching  herrings  are 
quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
their  more  numerous  and  incessantly 
voracious  destroyers.  Indeed  Professor 
Huxley  states  that  the  codfish  caught  in 
our  seas  each  season  would,  if  they  had 
not  been  caught,  have  eaten  as  many 
herrings  during  the  next  season  as  those 
which  have  actually  fallen  to  the  nets  of 
the  fishermen.  The  survivors  of  this 
fearful  massacre  are  naturally  objects  of 
very  great  interest.  How  is  it  that  they 
have  been  spared  when  so  many  myriads 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  have  been 
annihilated.  No  doubt  their  safety  is 
partly  due  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
They  happen  to  be  out  of  the  way  when 
the  mackerel  made  a  fatal  rush.  The 
sea-gull  had  eaten  so  many  that  when  it 
came  to  their  turn  he  positively  could 
not  eat  any  more.  They  got  into  the 
middle  of  the  shoal  afterward  and  es¬ 
caped  the  fish  that  preyed  on  its  margin. 
But,  making  every  allowance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  accidents,  I  think  we  must 
credit  the  surviving  herrings  themselves 
with  some  share  in  their  success.  The 
few  that  have  survived  were  certainly 
not  the  most  stupid.  They  must  have 


had  quick  sight,  they  must  have  had 
nimble  fins,  they  must  have  had  vigilance 
and  activity.  They  must  have  been 
skilful  in  procuring  food  as  well  as  alert 
in  avoiding  danger.  They  had  no 
maternal  solicitude  to  watch  over  them. 
Every  little  herring  had  to  forage  for 
himself,  and  to  hide  from  or  elude  his 
enemies  as  well  as  he  could  ;  he  had  no 
kind  warning  that  the  tide  was  falling 
and  that  he  would  be  left  high  and 
dry  if  he  did  not  keep  away  from  the 
edge.  I  think  we  must  admit  that  the 
few  herrings  that  survive  out  of  a  million 
eggs  are  above  the  average  in  whatever 
qualities  constitute  excellence  in  a  her¬ 
ring.  I  will  not  say  that  they  must  be 
actually  the  very  best,  but  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  they  were  among  the 
best. 

What  we  have  here  attempted  to  illus¬ 
trate  takes  place  in  the  whole  realm  of 
organized  life.  The  organic  beings, 
animal  and  vegetable,  tend  to  increase 
faster  than  the  food  or  the  presence  of 
enemies  will  permit.  Many  must  there¬ 
fore  perish.  No  two  of  these  organisms 
are  exactly  identical.  There  will  be 
trifling  differences  (sometimes,  indeed, 
the  differences  are  by  no  means  trifling). 
It  thus  happens  that  in  the  struggle  for 
life  one  individual  will  have  a  slight 
advantage  over  another.  It  therefore 
may  be  anticipated  that  the  more 
favored  individuals  will  be  those  which 
survive  ;  their  peculiarities  will  be  more 
or  less  inherited  by  their  descendants. 
Thus  the  variations  which  are  useful  to 
the  animal  will  in  successive  genera¬ 
tions  be  gradually  added  to,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  widest  changes  in 
organization  can  thus  arise. 

It  may  at  first  seem  hard  to  realize  that 
so  trifling  a  change  as  that  between  one 
generation  and  the  next  can  ever  by  rep¬ 
etition  amount  up  to  so  great  a  change 
as  that  between  one  species  of  animal 
and  another  ;  still  less  can  we  imagine 
at  first  how  animals  so  widely  distinct 
as,  for  instance,  a  bird  and  a  fish,  can 
have  originated  by  natural  selection 
from  some  common  ancestor.  The 
whole  question  is  chiefly  one  of  time, 
complicated,  it  must  be  admitted,  by 
many  details  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show 
how  minute  differences  between  one 
generation  and  the  next,  all  tending  in 
one  direction,  speedily  reach  to  an  ap- 
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preciable  amount.  Let  me  give  an  illus¬ 
tration.  I  know  some  tender  mothers 
who  like  to  have  their  darlings  photo¬ 
graphed  every  year  in  order  to  preserve  a 
permanent  record  of  their  development. 
No  doubt  the  mother  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the 
photographs  of  her  child  at  two  years  old 
or  at  three,  or  even  between  those  of  her 
boy  at  thirteen  and  at  fourteen.  But 
suppose  that,  instead  of  having  the 
child  photographed  only  once  a  year,  he 
were  to  be  photographed  every  week 
from  birth  until  he  was  full  grown. 
This  is  not  at  all  an  impracticable  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  there  would  be  little  more  than 
a  thousand  photographs  altogether.  An 
album  could  easily  be  made  which  would 
hold  them  all.  Of  course  the  prudent 
mother  would  mark  the  dates  on  the 
back  ;  but  suppose  this  was  not  done, 
and  the  whole  thousand  photographs  got 
into  confusion,  would  it  be  possible  to 
arrange  them  all  in  order  again  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  outsider  could  do  it  ;  he  could 
sort  them  in  a  general  way,  so  as  to  have 
the  babies  at  one  end,  and  the  young 
men  at  the  other,  and  the  boys  in  the 
middle.  But  could  he  put  the  whole 
thousand  in  regular  order  from  one  end 
to  the  other  ?  He  could  not.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  even  the  mother 
herself  could  do  it  without  numerous 
faults.  Now,  if  this  be  granted,  the 
great  difficulty  in  believing  natural  se¬ 
lection  to  be  the  origin  of  species  will 
be  lessened.  Great  as  is  the  difference 
between  a  new-born  infant  and  a  man  of 
twenty,  the  one  passes  into  the  other 
by  such  imperceptible  gradations  that 
the  boy  of  this  Monday  is  hardly  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  boy  of  last  Monday 
or  of  next  Monday.  We  thus  see  that 
if  we  divide  the  growth  of  an  individual 
man  into  one  thousand  stages  the  passage 
from  one  stage  to  the  next  is  almost  im¬ 
perceptible.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
subdivide  the  growth  of  a  species  into  a 
thousand  parts  or  a  million  parts,  we 
shall  have  gradations  quite  comparable 
with  those  we  meet  with  in  the  ordinary 
variation  from  one  generation  to  the 
next. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  how  the  process 
of  natural  selection  has  gradually  pro¬ 
duced  diverging  branches  from  the 
parent  stem.  The  variations  which 
occur  may  be  of  use  to  the  organ¬ 


ism  in  various  ways.  Among  the 
progeny  of  a  single  pair  there  may  be 
two  individuals,  A  and  B,  which  are 
specially  favored ;  but  they  may  be 
favored  in  different  ways.  A  may  have 
some  increased  facility  in  catching  his 
prey ;  B,  by  his  peculiar  color,  of 
greater  activity,  may  have  superior 
power  of  eluding  his  enemies.  The 
descendants  of  A  will  gradually  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  strengthen 
and  reinforce  the  special  feature  which 
characterized  A.  The  descendants  of 
B  will  grow  more  and  more  adapted  for 
eluding  their  enemies.  The  influence  of 
natural  selection  is  in  both  cases  pro¬ 
moting  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but 
each  generation  will  see  the  cousins 
more  and  more  widely  separated.  In 
no  case  indeed  would  the  process  be  so 
simple  as  that  here  described — a  multi¬ 
tude  of  circumstances  will  occur  to  com¬ 
plicate  it  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  in  the  great  principle  of 
natural  selection  we  have  a  means  of 
producing  animals  and  plants  which  in 
the  course  of  time  will  differ  widely 
from  other  organisms  from  the  same  pro¬ 
genitors. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  a  new  species 
developed  by  natural  selection  ;  but  this 
is  because  no  one  has  ever  lived  long 
enough  for  that  purpose.  The  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  in  favor  of  natural 
selection  is  indeed  so  strong  that  no  un¬ 
prejudiced  person  can  refuse  to  accept 
it.  That  evidence  has  of  late  years 
been  poured  out  with  a  profusion  which 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  at 
the  time  when  the  “  Origin  of  Species’* 
was  published.  Entombed  within  solid 
rocks  we  find  fossil  remains  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  our  earth.  There 
lies  in  these  rocks  a  record  of  vast  extent 
and  of  the  most  supreme  interest,  but 
that  record  is  to  a  great  extent  screened 
from  our  view.  Here  and  there  fossils 
have  been  brought  to  light  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth  has  never  been 
examined,  and  we  have  as  yet  only  the 
veriest  fragments  of  the  geological 
record  before  us.  But  these  fragments 
of  the  record  are  of  the  most  intense  im¬ 
portance  ;  they  show  us  several  of  the 
links  which  connect  one  class  of  animals 
with  another  in  the  way  the  Darwinian 
theory  suggests  ;  and  they  encourage  us 
to  hope  that,  when  the  geological  record 
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shall  have  been  fully  explored,  we  shall 
have  glimpses  of  a  majestic  panorama  of 
the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  life 
on  our  globe. 

Mathematicians  are  long  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  infini¬ 
tesimal  calculus.  It  is  indeed  chiefly  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  which  has  raised 
the  science  of  mathematics  to  its  present 
position,  and  which  has  given  to  that 
science  a  potent  grasp  over  some  of  the 
inmost  recesses  of  nature.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  to  take  one  of  the  most 
profound  problems,  we  proceed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  on  mathematical  principles  the 
movement  of  one  of  the  planets.  The 
sun,  in  the  first  place,  attracts  the 
planet,  and  in  virtue  of  that  attraction 
the  planet  would  move  in  a  certain  path 
which  could  be  determined  with  com¬ 
parative  ease.  But  the  actual  problem 
is  by  no  means  so  simple.  The  planet 
is  acted  on  by  other  planets  ;  its  orbit  is 
thus  deflected  slightly  from  the  simple 
form  it  would  otherwise  have ;  and 
while  the  orbit  preserves  a  general  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  ellipse,  it  is  in  reality 
a  path  of  the  utmost  complexity.  But 
still  the  mathematician  can  follow  the 
planet ;  he  can  point  out  with  accuracy 
where  the  planet  was  at  any  ancient 
date  ;  he  can  show  where  it  will  be  at 
any  future  date.  It  is  the  infinitesimal 
calculus,  the  invention  of  Newton  and 


Leibnitz,  which  enables  this  to  be  done. 
By  this  most  subtle  and  exquisite  con¬ 
trivance  we  attack  the  problem  in  detail. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  out  the 
direction  in  which  the  planet  is  moving 
at  any  instant,  as  well  as  its  velocity. 
This  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  where  it 
will  be  in  the  next  moment  of  time.  We 
are  then  in  the  same  condition  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  we  can  repeat  the  operation 
and  carry  on  this  process  as  long  as  we 
like,  and  thus  discover  where  the  planet 
will  be  at  any  future  date.  The  success 
of  the  process  consists  in  attacking  the 
question  in  detail.  Is  there  not  in  this 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  great  principle 
of  Eiarwin  ?  In  each  case  great  effects 
are  produced  by  the  constant  addition 
of  innumerable  small  tendencies,  all  in 
the  same  direction.  As  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  of  Newton  has  led  us  to  a  won¬ 
derful  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws 
which  regulate  the  universe,  so  the  in¬ 
finitesimal  calculus  of  Darwin  has  af¬ 
forded  the  solution  of  the  profound 
problem  presented  by  organic  life. 

It  must  have  been  with  a  glimpse  of 
prophetic  insight  that  Cuvier  exclaimed, 
“  Shall  not  natural  history  some  day 
have  its  Newton  ?”  At  the  very  time 
these  words  were  uttered  the  Newton  of 
natural  history  had  been  born,  and  his 
immortal  work  has  just  been  closed. — 
Longman's  Alagazine. 
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The  rudimentary  form  of  all  religion, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us,  is  the 
propitiation  of  dead  ancestors.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  worship  of  the  dead 
is  the  principal  religion  of  China,  and  that 
the  other  religious  systems,  having  long 
vainly  struggled  against  it,  have  finally 
given  in,  and  are  fain  to  serve  as  ad¬ 
juncts  to  the  faith  which  is  followed  by 
all  classes.  At  certain  seasons  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  of  the  dead  forms  the  occasion 
of  a  great  public  festival,  subscriptions 
toward  which  are  made  by  every  member 
of  the  community  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest,  each  according  to  his  capacity. 
Each  family  is  expected  to  look  after 
its  own  dead,  and  there  is  no  slackness 
of  piety  in  this  respect,  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  worship  is  terror.  Rich  and 


poor,  all  of  them,  live  in  a  perpetual 
fear,  not  only  of  their  own  ancestors, 
but  of  other  people’s.  A  dead  China¬ 
man  passes  from  the  world  of  light 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  the  world  of 
darkness  beyond,  where,  except  for  the 
darkness,  everything  is  the  same  as  in 
the  world  of  light.  There  is  an  Em¬ 
peror,  and  there  are  mandarins  with  the 
regulation  buttons,  deep-drinking 
and  the  prescribed  annual  examinations, 
Yamens,  policemen,  and  chuckle-headed 
soldiers  who  cannot  pass  the  exam¬ 
inations.  This  would  be  all  very  well 
if  the  spirits  had  the  counterpart  of  the 
possessions  they  owned  upon  earth. 
This,  however,  they  have  not.  They 
are  entirely  dependent  for  all  their 
comforts  upon  their  descendants  in  the 
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world  of  light.  If  the  well-being  of  the 
spirits  is  not  looked  after,  they  come  up 
to  the  world  of  light  to  avenge  them¬ 
selves.  This  vengeance  they  naturally 
carry  out  upon  their  own  relatives  first 
of  all  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  partic¬ 
ular  if  they  come  across  anybody  else 
on  the  way.  There  are  naturally  a 
certain  number  who  are  neglected  by  im¬ 
pious  descendants,  as  well  as  others 
whose  families  are  extinct.  These, 
together  with  all  who  are  drowned  at  sea, 
or  die  in  battle  or  in  foreign  lands,  and 
whose  bones  cannot  therefore  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  family  resting-place, 
constitute  a  perpetual  source  of  peril  to 
the  entire  community.  Hence  the 
public  subscription  festivals,  the  chief  of 
which,  Ch’ing-ming, .  falls  about  the 
beginning  of  April.  Sacrifices  are  then 
made  all  over  China  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  burial-places  are  not  known, 
or,  if  known,  have  nobody  to  sacrifice 
to  them.  The  hope  is  by  this  means 
to  provide  for  and  appease  the  lost, 
whose  irritation  might  otherwise  en¬ 
danger  the  peace  of  the  whole  country. 
The  dead  are  of  course  invisible,  except 
to  those  who  by  sustained  fasting  have 
approached  to  the  condition  of  the  more 
luckless  among  the  spirits,  or,  moved  by 
evil  consciences,  have  seen  the  ghosts 
which  come  to  warn  them  of  their  back- 
slidings  and  niggardliness.  To  supply 
invisible  beings  the  offerings  must  them¬ 
selves  be  made  invisible,  otherwise  they 
might  share  the  fate  of  the  sacrifices  on 
the  Buddhist  altars,  which  are  eaten  by 
the  crows  and  the  pariah  dogs.  Every¬ 
thing,  therefore,  is  burned.  When  a  man 
dies,  his  best  suit  of  clothes  is  forthwith 
burned,  to  insure  his  making  a  respectable 
appearance  down  below.  Huge  models 
of  houses,  temples,  and  furniture  are 
consumed  at  the  funerals  of  rich  men. 
Dien  is  the  ordinary  sacrifice  at  the 
three  great  deceased -ancestor  feasts. 
This  dietty  or  money  for  the  dead,  is  a 
substitute  for  sycee.  It  is  thin  rice-paper, 
coated  over  with  tinfoil,  and  got  up  in 
the  form  of  sycee.  Richer  people  have 
it  gilt,  and  the  poor  use  instead  coarse 
}ellow  paper  cut  into  the  shape  of  cash. 
At  the  festival  of  Ch’ing-ming  and  the 
other  public  charity  solemnizations, 
immense  quantities  of  dien  are  burned  all 
along  the  streets,  the  rivers,  canals,  on 
the  bridges,  at  cross-roads,  jungle-paths. 


jetties,  and  in  fact  everywhere  where  it  is 
possible  that  a  destitute  spirit  may  be 
wandering  in  want  of  money  to  support 
him  in  the  world  of  darkness.  This 
ancestral  worship  has  a  complete  hold 
on  the  Chinese  mind.  If  the  Tauist 
religion  has  not  actually  sprung  from 
reverence  for  the  dead,  it  is  at  least  now 
its  most  fervent  supporter,  and  the 
priests  of  that  faith  make  much  profit 
by  mediating  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  The  Buddhist  bonzes,  in  self- 
defence,  have  adopted  the  same  tactics, 
and  the  filial  piety  taught  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Confucius  certainly  does  not 
tend  to  weaken  the  practical  working  of 
the  doctrine  of  propitiation  of  the  dead. 
In  China,  therefore,  we  have  the  most 
elaborate  form  of  this  propitiation  of  the 
dead  ;  but  it  is  not  only  there  that  it 
exists.  Ancestral  worship  is  the  most 
obvious  characteristic  of  the  religious 
notions  of  the  American  Indians.  It 
formed  practically  the  State  worship  of 
Peru.  The  living  Incas  worshipped  their 
dead  forefathers.  The  village  commu¬ 
nities  do  reverence  to  the  first  founder, 
or  to  some  famed  w-arrior  or  dreaded 
sorcerer,  and  individual  families  seek  for 
peace  of  conscience  in  making  offerings 
to  their  remotest  ancestor,  and  hoard  up 
dried  corpses  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
them  round  to  see  the  crops.  Dead 
corpses,  growing  crops,  and  pious  agri¬ 
culturists  ail  derive  much  benefit  and 
peace  of  mind  from  the  proceeding.  The 
method  and  philosophy  of  the  Chinaman 
are  wanting,  but  the  idea  is  the  same. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  with  these 
views  ancestor-worshippers  would  be 
as  chary  of  taking  life  as  the  most  rigor¬ 
ous  of  Buddhists.  This  is,  however, 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  There  is 
no  more  systematically  bloodthirsty  fight¬ 
er  than  your  spirit-fearing  Chinaman. 
He  scoffs  at  lily-livered  Western  soldiers 
who  rather  prefer  wounding  a  man  to 
killing  him.  That  is  not  the  Chinese 
idea  of  carrying  on  war  at  all.  When  he 
has  a  man  down,  he  makes  sure  of  him 
and  cuts  his  head  off.  Now  this,  in 
view  of  the  worship  of  the  dead,  is  a 
most  risky  proceeding.  There  is  no 
surer  w’ay  of  getting  into  trouble  in  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  than  appearing 
there  without  any  head.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  suggests  misbehavior  above 
ground,  and  the  rulers  below  make  such 
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can  only  be  brought  into  train,  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Marco  Polo 
told  us  of  it  long  ago.  The  people  of 
Carajan  (the  modern  Yunnan),  he  tells 
us,  made  short  work  of  any  foreign  per¬ 
sonage  coming  among  them,  unless  he  was 
obviously  a  bad  character,  whose  death 
would  do  no  credit  to  the  neighborhood. 
Then  they  acted  after  the  instructions 
of  Dogberry.  This  notion  has  a  certain 
character  of  attractiveness  about  it.  It 
is  not  only  the  English  who  have  an  irre¬ 
pressible  longing  to  kill  something,  and, 
as  Procopius  says  of  the  people  of  Thule, 
ruv  lepeiuv  a<pdai  to  Kakkiarov  dv0pu-n6s 
eoTiv^  man  is  the  best  game.  Accord- 
ir  gly,  nations  who  do  not  pretend  to  have 
any  of  the  Chinese  regard  for  the  dead, 
whether  ancestors  of  their  own  or  of  any¬ 
body  else,  have  adopted  this  method  of 
protecting  themselves  against  spirits. 
The  Burmese  are  quite  convinced  that 
the  dead  man’s  ghost  haunts  the  place 
where  he  last  stayed  on  earth,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  protect  their  capitals  and  chief 
towns  and  fortresses  by  burying  people 
alive  at  the  corners  of  the  city  walls  and 
under  the  posts  of  the  gateway.  The 
ghosts  linger  about  and  make  it  un¬ 
pleasant  for  hostile  intruders.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Burman  does  not  do  homage 
to  his  ancestors,  who,  for  all  he  knows, 
may  be~  buffaloes  in  the  next  township. 
The  victims  selected  need  not  necessari¬ 
ly  be  eminent  in  birth,  or  of  fine  person, 
or  even  specially  intelligent,  but  they 
must  be  representative.  Further  to  the 
westward  we  find  that  the  Haziras  were 
wont  to  kill  and  bury  any  stranger  who 
was  so  injudicious  as  to  perform  a 
miracle,  or  to  display  any  remarkable 
sanctity  among  them.  Such  doings 
immediately  pointed  him  out  as  a  man  to 
be  secured  as  a  ghost  for  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  There  is  an  old  Sindhi  tradition 
that  when  the  famous  Multdn  saint 
Bahd-ul-hakkecame  to  visit  his  disciples 
at  Tatta,  they  formed  a  plot  to  strangle 
him,  so  that  the  place  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  perpetual  presence.  The 
pious  old  man  was,  however,  too  clever 
for  them,  and  got  away.  This  display  of 
shrewdness  naturally  greatly  increased 
the  chagrin  of  the  people  of  Tatta  at  the 


saints,  however,  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  eminence  with  their  lives.  The 
North  American  Indians  had  notions 
of  the  same  kind,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  followed  them  out  to  their 
logical  conclusion.  When  they  saw  any 
man  who  was  distinguished  for  valor  or 
strength,  or  excellency  of  any  kind,  they 
said  he  was  Manitou,  a  god.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  to 
secure  the  Manitou  to  keep  the  spirits 
away.  They  called  the  English  Mani- 
tous,  and  had  no  scruples  whatever  in 
killing  them  ;  but  this  was  not  so  much 
with  the  view  of  protection  against 
devils  as  because  they  looked  upon  the 
palefaces  as  devils  in  person.  The  no¬ 
tion  has  even  penetrated  to  Europie. 
The  Buglariansof  the  Volga  used  to  have 
pleasant  theories  and  practices  of  the 
same  kind.  When  there  was  any  man 
of  special  intelligence  among  them,  they 
said  “  This  man  should  serve  our  Lord 
God,”  and  they  forthwith  laid  hands  on 
him,  ran  a  noose  round  his  neck,  and 
hanged  him  up  to  the  nearest  tree, 
where  the  body  was  allowed  to  remain 
till  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  virtues  of  the 
deceased  protected  the  neighborhood. 
This  penalty  on  out-of-the-way  excel¬ 
lence  among  the  Bulgarians  no  doubt 
accounts  for  their  crass  stupidity  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  theory  is 
even  found  in  our  literature  in 
Southey's  lay  of  ”  St.  Romuald.” 
The  villagers  did  not  want  to  have  the 
saint  buried  among  strangers  : 

Therefore,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might. 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night. 

The  efficacy  of  the  relics  was,  of  course, 
precisely  the  Chinese  theory.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  idea  is  not  by  any  means 
an  isolated  instance  of  animistic  theol¬ 
ogy.  It  can  be  quite  easily  connected 
with  cannibalism,  scalping,  and  other 
fetichistic  observances.  The  system 
might  not  be  very  satisfactory  to  distin¬ 
guished  men  if  it  were  to  be  generally 
adopted  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  more  com¬ 
plimentary  to  them  than  the  grudging 
motive  of  the  old  story  of  Aristides  the 
Just. — Saturday  Ranew. 
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I. 

Les  eficts  obtenus  .  .  .  ne  permettcnt  gu^re 
de  douter  que  la  proximity  de  deux  corps  ani* 
iti6s  dans  certaines  positions  et  avec  certains 
mouvements  n’ait  uneffetr6el,  ind^pendant  de 
toute  participation  de  I'imagination  d’un  des 
deux.  11  paralt  assez  clairetnent  aussi  que  ces 
effets  sont  dus  a  une  communication  quelcon- 
que  qui  s'^tablit  entre  leurs  systems  nerveux. 
— Cuvier,  “  Le9ons  d’Anatomie  Campar6e,” 
m.  35  (id.  1845). 

Among  the  subjects  which  are  engag¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  the  group  of  which 
Mesmerism  is  the  most  conspicuous  rep¬ 
resentative  occupies  a  peculiar  Dosi- 
tion.  The  majority  of  our  subjects  are 
exposed  to  common  and  not  unnatural 
prejudices.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
liable  to  the  damning  description  of 
superstition  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
thought  to  be  mere  survivals  from  the 
time  when  the  apparent  uniqueness  and 
inexplicability  of  any  particular  fact 
were  not  even  a  prima  facie  objection  to 
its  acceptance — when  the  supernatural 
was  believed  in  as  readily  as  the 
natural,  and  the  element  of  mystery 
presented  itself  to  men’s  minds  as  a 
thing  to  be  rather  cherished  than  anal¬ 
yzed  away.  In  the  second  pace,  most 
of  the  phenomena  with  which  we  deal 
are  incapable  of  certain  or  ready  repro¬ 
duction  ;  and  although,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  this  character¬ 
istic  is  common  to  a  great  part  of  the 
subject-matter  of  all  the  sciences  which 
deal  with  life,  it  is  specially  easy  and 
convenient  to  pass  by  events  which  have 
no  recognized  or  predictable  conditions 
of  occurrence.  To  Mesmerism  neither 
of  these  objections  can  be  fairly  applied. 
The  facts  are  wholly  independent  of  any 
occult  philosophy  ;  and  so  far  from 
being  a  superstitious  survival,  it  claims 
(even  if  dimly  surmised  by  the  ancients) 
to  be  practically  as  much  a  modern  dis¬ 
covery  as  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds.  And  whatever  the  rationale  of 
its  effects  may  be,  many  of  them  are,  at 
any  rate,  as  definite  and  reproducible  as 
the  rendering  of  a  concerto,  or  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  difficult  surgical  operation. 
The  scene  of  its  ordinary  manifestations 


is  neither  elusive  nor  obscure  :  the 
human  body,  whatever  mysteries  it  con¬ 
tains,  is  a  sufficiently  unmistakable  fact, 
and  the  mesmeric  phenomena  therein 
produced  are  strikingly  conspicuous  ; 
while  one  of  their  most  noticeable 
features  is  that  each  occasion  on 
which  they  are  produced  adds  to  the 
facility  of  their  production.  Nothing 
brings  home  to  us  with  a  more  forcible 
shock  how  much  of  accident,  in  spite  of 
all  our  modern  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
still  enters  into  the  causes  which  deter¬ 
mine  conviction,  than  to  know  that  at 
any  time,  by  merely  securing  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  certain  given  persons,  we  can  be 
sure  of  witnessing  facts  as  palpable  as 
the  furniture  in  the  room,  the  very  pos¬ 
sibility  of  which  facts  nearly  every  sci¬ 
entific  man  in  London  would  stoutly 
deny,  just  for  want  of  being  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time. 

VVe  are  really  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  small  measure  of  attention  which  has 
been  accorded  to  phenomena  so  emi¬ 
nently  impressive  to  those  who  from  time 
to  time  have  chanced  to  come  across 
them,  and  which  have  been  more  than 
once  so  impressively  put  before  the 
world.  It  is  tiue  that  the  phenomena 
have  not  been  matter  of  daily  exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  but  their  infrequency  has  not  been 
such  as  would  have  interposed  any 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  re¬ 
ception  by  minds  prepared  to  receive 
them.  And  perhaps  we  must  accept  this 
as  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
facts  find  admittance  to  men’s  minds  not 
simply  as  soon  as  it  becomes  possible  to 
attest  them,  but  in  an  order  of  filiation 
dependent  more  on  the  constitution  of 
the  minds  than  of  the  facts.  No  other 
subject,  assuredly,  which  has  drawn  forth 
such  a  report  as  that  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  1831,  has  been 
subsequently  allowed  to  fall  into  utter 
neglect.  The  territory  at  which  science 
used  to  cast  fascinated  if  somewhat 
dubious  glances  has  simply  ceased  to 
attract  the  explorer’s  eye  ;  and  meeting 
after  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
passes  without  so  much  as  a  mention 
of  its  name.  Even  opposition  has 
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languished  ;  or,  rather,  it  now  takes  the 
form  not  of  attacking  the  offending 
doctrines,  but  of  shutting  the  door  on 
them.  For  while  it  is  true  that,  under 
the  name  of  Hypnotism,  the  subject  has 
after  a  long  interval  reappeared  on  the 
scientific  horizon,  and  many  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  commonly  called  “mesmeric” 
have  lately  received  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  attention,  the  theories  which 
would  confine  the  field  of  Mesmerism 
to  these  phenomena  are  based  on  obser¬ 
vation  so  limited  that  the  slightest  gen¬ 
eral  scientific  interest  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  show  its  inadequacy. 

A  fact  which  at  first  sight  distinctly 
heightens  one’s  surprise  at  such  want  of 
general  intelligent  interest  is  this — that 
in  a  local  and  fitful  way  the  more 
obvious  phenomena  certainly  do  excite 
very  genuine  interest  and  astonishment. 
The  truth,  however,  may  be  that  the 
effect  produced  by  public  “  mesmeric” 
exhibitions  is  of  too  obviously  popular 
and  startling  a  kind  ;  and  that  the  edu¬ 
cated  man  is  naturally  indisposed  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  subject-matter  of  serious  in¬ 
quiry  in  so  farcical  a  performance.  But 
let  us  briefly  describe  what  this  sort  of 
exhibition  really  is,  taking  the  phenom¬ 
ena  in  their  grotesque  confusion,  before 
we  attempt  to  analyze  them  in  detail,  or 
to  discuss  the  theories  to  which  they 
have  given  rise. 

The  scene  may  be  a  public  hall  in  a 
university  town,  the  operator  a  woman 
of  vigorous  frame  and  commanding  gaze. 
Sitting  along  the  back  of  the  plat¬ 
form  is  a  row  of  young  men,  groups  of 
whom  are  in  turn  called  forward,  and 
seemingly  compelled  to  go  through  ridic¬ 
ulous  antics,  to  laugh,  sneeze,  or  jump 
till  they  are  plainly  in  agony,  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  personal  pro|>erty, 
and  generally  to  behave  in  a  manner  for 
which  the  blushes  of  a  life-time  will 
hardly  atone.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene 
a  disturbance  is  heard  at  the  door,  and 
a  bareheaded  undergraduate  is  seen 
forcing  an  entrance.  With  gaze  fixed 
on  the  mesmerist,  he  pushes  and  clam¬ 
bers  his  way  to  the  platform,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  audience,  over 
whose  hats  or  persons  he  tramples  with 
equal  indifference.  Remonstrances  are 
not  spared  him  ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
even  to  hear  them,  and  ends  his  headlong 


career  by  flinging  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  stern  mistress  of  his  destinies.  It 
turns  out,  on  inquiry,  that  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  he  has  been  bidden  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  all  his  efforts  and  precautions 
have  not  enabled  him  to  resist  the 
command.  Not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  entertainment  is  the  demeanor 
of  some  of  the  “  subjects”  on  waking, 
their  angry  incredulity  gradually  pass¬ 
ing,  under  the  influence  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  testimony,  into  a  resigned  conviction 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  last  half-hour’s 
performances. 

Or  let  us  shift  the  scene  to  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  before  a  less  educated  assemblage, 
where  the  greater  simplicity  of  the 
“  subjects”  makes  them  succumb  still 
more  rapidly  and  completely  to  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  will.  Here  will  be  seen  a  score 
or  so  of  rough  boys  and  men  crowding 
on  to  the  platform.  They  are  accepted  as 
”  subjects”  without  parley  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  majority  of  them  are  to  be 
seen  blindly  following  about  a  slight 
youth,  who  reminds  us  of  the  former 
oprerator  in  nothing  except  the  force  and 
fulness  of  his  gaze,  and  who  has  appar¬ 
ently  dominated  them  by  that  gaze  alone, 
aided  by  a  few  passes  from  his  tjuivering 
fingers.  As  they  crowd  on  his  heels, 
jostling  over  him  and  each  other  in  the 
effort  to  gain  his  eye,  they  have  all  the 
air  of  Frankensteins  which  his  magic 
has  created,  and  of  which  he  now  can 
rid  himself  no  more.  At  last,  with  a 
clap  and  a  gesture,  he  restores  them  to 
comparative  sanity.  He  then  calls  one 
of  them  forward,  and  bids  hir:'  place  his 
flat  palm  on  his  own  ;  a  rapid  pass  or 
two,  and  the  victim  wdth  all  his  contor¬ 
tions  can  no  longer  remove  his  hand  from 
the  cohesion  of  the  living  magnet.  An¬ 
other  series  of  passes,  and  the  whole  arm 
is  rendered  stiff  and  insensible.  Pins 
may  be  run  into  it,  the  most  savage 
pinches  may  assault  it,  and  its  owner 
looks  on  in  smiling  contentment.  An¬ 
other  "  subject”  is  then  selected  and 
throwr.,into  a  deeper  condition  of  trance, 
in  which  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  wake  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  to  per¬ 
form  in  order  a  long  series  of  actions  of 
various  sorts,  such  as  taking  off  his  coat, 
and  putting  it  on  inside  out,  stealing  his 
neighbors'  handkerchiefs,  and  so  on 
While  he  is  left  to  his  quarter  of  an  hour's 
slumber  a  dramatic  element  is  intro- 
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duced,  and  the  whole  remaining  bevy  are 
induced  to  pore  upon  the  ground  and 
solemnly  employ  themselves  in  reading 
the  inscriptions  on  imaginary  tomb¬ 
stones.  In  pursuing  these  studies  they 
unintentionally  collide,  and  angry  pushes 
vindicate  the  objects  of  their  respective 
homage  from  desecration  by  alien  steps. 
Suddenly  a  white  handkerchief  is  flut¬ 
tered  in  their  midst  by  their  relentless 
controller,  and  at  the  word  “  ghost” 
they  fly  asunder  in  the  wildest  confu¬ 
sion,  one  or  two  leaping  out  among  the 
audience,  convulsed  with  terorr,  and 
taking  refuge  under  chairs  and  benches. 
After  a  time  the  last  impression  seems 
to  vanish,  and  in  an  absorbed  and 
stealthy  fashion  they  again  approach 
their  respective  tombstones,  to  be 
again  scattered  by  a  wave  of  the  ma¬ 
gician’s  handkerchief.  And  at  last, 
when  the  churchyard  struggle  is  be¬ 
coming  too  thronged  and  violent,  a 
sudden  word  Axes  them  all  at  once,  each 
in  the  place  and  posture  in  which  it  finds 
him.  They  are  now  released,  and  one 
of  them  in  shame  and  confusion  hastily 
attempts  to  leave  the  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  Vain  thought  ;  he  is  suffered  to 
skulk  down  the  length  of  the  hall,  but  at 
the  very  threshold  a  word  of  command 
from  the  platform  turns  liiiii  as  motion¬ 
less  as  Lot’s  wife,  and  another  brings  him 
back  like  Eurydice,  drawn  all  unwillingly 
from  the  portals  of  safety  by  a  force 
which  he  can  neither  resist  nor  compre¬ 
hend.  Then  follows  an  interlude  in 
which  the  sleeper,  punctual  to  the  time 
appointed,  wakes  up  and  performs  in 
correct  order,  but  with  bewildered  pauses 
— during  which  he  appears  to  dive  into 
the  very  depths  of  his  memory — the 
series  of  actions  which  had  been  im¬ 
pressed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  on 
his  sleeping  brain.  The  final  act  of  the 
drama  is  one  of  heavenly  calm.  Another 
whisfiered  suggestion  persuades  each 
"  subject”  in  turn  that  he  sees,  floating 
in  the  air  above  him,  some  object  which 
is  not  too  clearly  defined  to  him,  but 
which  his  imagination  is  allowed  to  shape 
into  sunset  glories  or  angel  beckonings, 
or  whatever  may  most  readily  stimulate 
his  sentiments  of  admiration  and  awe. 
One  stands  rapt  and  motionless,  trans¬ 
formed  from  an  ordinary  English  work¬ 
ing  boy  into  a  model  of  St.  Sabastian. 
Others  fall  one  by  one  on  their  knees, 


their  homely  countenances  lightening 
with  an  expression  that  a  painter  might 
envy.  A  ruffianly  tanner  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage  clasps  his  hands,  and  shows  a 
dark  visage  concentrated  into  the  dully 
glowing  intensity  of  a  Ribera  or  a 
Zurbaran.  Leaning  over  him,  the 
mesmerist  says,  “  What  do  you  see?” 
In  a  gruff  whisper  comes  the  answer, 
“  Heaven.”  But  this  state  of  tension 
cannot  be  too  far  prolonged.  Gradually 
the  adoring  crew  roll  over  from  their 
knees  on  to  their  backs,  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  a  bevy  of  motionless  figures  who 
have  sunk  below  the  limit  of  conscious¬ 
ness  into  profound  and  dreamless  sleep. 

In  another  minute,  if  we  peep  behind 
the  curtain,  we  shall  see  the  operator 
waking  his  “  subjects”  one  by  one.  One 
or  two  of  them  complain  of  headache, 
which  a  few  upward  passes  relieve  ;  and 
they  walk  home  apparently  none  the 
worse — later  on,  indeed,  we  shall  have  to 
point  out  circumstances  in  which  they 
may  find  themselves  much  the  better — 
for  their  evening’s  experience. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  some  of  the 
more  obvious  phenomena,  as  publicly  ex¬ 
hibited.  As  phenomena,  apart  from  the¬ 
ory,  they  cannot  be  denied — the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  collusion,  which  naturally  first 
suggests  itself,  being  rapidly  negatived 
by  the  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  any 
volunteer  who  presents  himself  as  a 
”  subject.”  Clearly,  then,  if  the  facts 
do  not  excite  the  attention  of  experts,  it 
must  be  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  already  explained  and  done  with. 
And,  in  truth,  a  theory  has  been  pro¬ 
pounded,  the  apparent  sufficiency  of 
which  has  been  a  very  main  factor  in 
that  lulling  of  scientific  curiosity  on  the 
subject  to  which  we  have  adverted — a 
theory  the  more  harmful  to  the  extension 
of  knowledge  in  that  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  truth,  and  with  a  little  strain¬ 
ing  will  cover,  for  example,  nearly  all 
the  phenomena  above  described. 

The  theory  may  be  most  comprehen¬ 
sively  designated  as  that  of  suggestion.  It 
entirely  negatives  the  idea  of  any  direct 
effect  of  the  organism  or  will  of  the 
operator  on  the  organism  or  will  of  the 
”  subject,”  and  it  attributes  the  effects 
produced  to  a  suspension  of  volitional 
or  directive  power  in  the  “subject,” 
and  the  entire  engrossment  of  his  facul¬ 
ties  by  any  idea  which  is  presented  to 
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him  ab  extra.  As  so  far  described,  how¬ 
ever,  the  theory  is  clearly  not  in  any  way 
an  explanation^  but  a  simple  statement  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  “  subject  ” 
obviously  is  ;  the  question  is,  how,  if  the 
operator  produces  no  specific  effect  on 
him,  is  he  brought  into  that  condition  ? 

We  must  not  encumber  this  article 
with  technical  controversy,  but  we  shall 
hope  on  some  other  occasion  to  discuss 
with  great  fulness  the  various  answers 
which  have  been  given  to  this  crucial 
question,  and  to  show  their  inadequacy. 
For  the  present  we  must  be  content  to 
give  in  a  rather  summary  fashion  some 
of  the  conclusions  which  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  defend  in  detail.  We  may 
briefly  say,  therefore,  that  the  question. 
How  does  suggestion  operate  ?  has  both 
a  mental  and  a  physical  side,  and  has 
received  replies  from  both  points  of 
view. 

And  first  we  will  take  Dr.  Carpenter’s 
attempt  to  explain  the  “  mesmeric  state” 
asaformof  “automatic  mental  action,” 
which  he  includes  in  the  same  category 
as  the  revery  of  the  poet  and  the 
”  absence  of  mind”  of  the  engrossed 
mathematician.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
speak  with  anything  but  respect  of  any 
part  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  woik.  He  has 
done  much  to  clear  the  approaches  to  our 
subject  ;  he  has  performed  the  tedious 
but  necessary  task  of  detailing  with  em¬ 
phasis  the  numerous  sources  of  error 
which  make  the  tyro's  experiments  and 
the  enthusiast’s  pamphlets  on  Mesmer¬ 
ism  so  exasperatingly  unprofitable. 
But  in  psychological  anal)  sis.  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter,  by  his  own  admission,*  is  not 
strong,  and  the  juxtaposition,  as  given 
above,  of  what  he  considers  as  three 
forms  of  “  automatic  mental  action,” 
illustrates  almost  grotesquely  how  much 
argument  a  single  word  may  stand  for, 
if  only  its  meaning  be  definite  enough  to 
give  an  air  of  precision,  and  yet  vague 
enough  to  allow  of  being  shifted  as  the 
facts  require.  For  here,  in  the  first 
place,  the  poet’s  revery  is  not  in  any 
scientific  sense  automatic ;  it  can  be 
called  automatic  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  without  conscious  effort.  He  follows 
the  suggestions  given  to  him  by  external 
objects  with  a  conscious  knowledge  that 
he  is  playing  with  his  impressions — a 
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conscious  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his 
imagination’s  vividness  and  flow. 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-boom. 

Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be ; 

But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  then  living  man, 
Nurslings  of  immortality. 

If  Dr.  Carpenter  supposes  that  the  poet 
believes  (as  a  mesmerized  subject  might 
believe)  that  the  bees  are  veritable 
angels  to  be  worshipped  or  clasped  to 
his  bosom,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  his 
conception  of  poetic  abstraction  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  thorough-going  than 
Shelley’s. 

In  the  case  of  the  absent-minded  phi¬ 
losopher,  on  the  other  hand,  there  really 
is  some  cerebral  action  which  may  be 
called  automatic.  The  mathematician 
who  is  told  ”  Sir,  your  wife  is  dying,” 
and  who  calmly  answers,  “  Tell  her  to 
wait  till  I  come,”  is  no  doubt  respond¬ 
ing  in  a  quasi-reflex  manner  to  an  exter¬ 
nal  stimulus  very  feebly  apprehended  ; 
that  is,  he  is  mechanically  shaping  with 
his  lips  a  phrase  which  has  become  ha¬ 
bitual  to  him  in  reply  to  conjugal  appeals 
of  a  less  urgent  character.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  Dr.  Carpenter’s  parallel,  the 
mind  of  the  absent  sage  is  by  no  means 
”  possessed,”  as  that  of  the  mesmerized 
subject  is  supposed  to  be,  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  question  and  the  automatic  re¬ 
sponse.  On  the  contrary,  his  mind  is 
”  absent  ”  from  external  incidents  simply 
because  it  is  intensely  absorbed  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  conscious,  perfectly  deliberate 
prosecution  of  some  complex  argument 
which  it  needs  all  the  strength  of  his  will 
to  stick  to  and  grapple  with.  No  better 
illustration  of  what  a  ”  thinking  being” 
is  could  be  given  than  the  very  case 
which  Dr.  Carpenter  (misled  by  the  mere 
outside  accidents  of  the  condition)  has 
selected  as  an  illustration  of  what  a 
thinking  being  is  not — as  a  parallel, 
namely,  to  the  mesmerized  ”  subject’s  ” 
inward  blankness,  on  which  the  slightest 
suggestion  from  the  mesinerizer  seems 
to  project  itself  with  such  controlling 
power. 

It  is  plain  that  little  is  taught  us  by 
these  attempted  analogies  to  the  mental 
side  of  the  mesmeric  condition.  Let  us 
turn  to  Mr.  Braid,  who  approached 
the  problem  from  the  physical  side,  and 
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achieved,  as  we  think,  a  real  discovery  ; 
a  discovery  which,  in  Braid’s  hands,  was 
wholly  empirical,  but  to  which  Heiden* 
hain  and  others  (working  often  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  Braid’s  results)  have  supplied  a 
plausible  groundwork  of  theory.  Braid 
demonstrated  that  the  peculiar  state  of 
exaltation,  merging  into  coma,  which 
mesmerists  had  ascribed  to  the  operation 
of  their  specific  effluence,  could  be  in¬ 
duced  by  a  particular  strain  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  eye,  a  prolonged  upward  and 
inward  squint,  which  the  subject  could 
effect  for  himself  without  any  one  to 
mesmerize  him.  And  it  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  discovered  that  this  “  hypnotic” 
state,  as  Braid  termed  it,  may  be 
induced  by  other  methods  of  “  fixa¬ 
tion,”  other  ways  of  adjusting  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  to  a  uniform  or  rhythmi¬ 
cally  recurring  stimulus.  Light  monot¬ 
onous  stroking  on  the  face,  the  tick  of  a 
watch  in  the  ear,  even  such  small  causes 
as  these,  if  the  attention  be  steadily  fixed 
on  them,  may  suffice  to  bring  about,  in 
sensitive  persons,  this  peculiar  nervous 
change. 

This,  we  hold,  was  a  true  discovery. 
And  Heidenhain’s  explanation,  which 
we  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  here, 
seems  to  us  to  offer  as  probable  a 
picture  as  we  are  likely  at  present  to  get 
of  the  manner  in  which  some  at  least  of 
the  hypnotic  phenomena  take  place  in 
the  nervous  system*  He  supposes  that 
the  rhythmical  stimulus,  by  exhausting 
the  sensibility  of  certain  nerves,  tem¬ 
porarily  paralyzes  or  inhibits  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  higher  cortical  portion  of  the 
brain — the  region  to  which  it  is  supposed 
that  nervous  discharges  must  pass  from 
the  lower  sensory  centres,  before  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  those  centres  have  re¬ 
ceived  can  be  represented  ii\  conscious¬ 
ness  or  responded  to  by  purposeful  ac¬ 
tions.  The  result  of  this  suspension  of 
the  controlling  power  is  that  the  nervous 
current  will  be,  as  it  were,  short  cir¬ 
cuited,  that  an  impression  made  on  the 
external  senses  will  be  reflected  by  the 
motor  centres — a  suggestion  will  be  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  an  action — without  any 
knowledge  of  the  matter  having  passed 
through  consciousness  at  all. 

This  theory,  however,  is  only  plausi¬ 
ble  in  cases  where  the  "  subject”  mimics 
or  obeys  his  hypnotizer  in  a  quite  me¬ 
chanical  way,  without  attempting  any 
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complex  achievement,  whose  details  he 
must  needs  arrange  for  himself.  And,  in 
fact,  Heidenhain,  with  that  fixed  per¬ 
suasion  that  his  own  experiments  must 
needs  have  covered  the  whole  ground, 
which  is  the  prevailing  danger  of  those 
who  approach  these  novel  topics,  began 
by  assuming  that  <z// hypnotic  obedience 
or  mimicry  was  of  this  mechanical  and 
unconscious  character.  He  asserted, 
for  instance,  that  a  “  subject”  would 
never  nurse  a  pillow  for  a  baby,  unless 
the  operator  pretended  to  rock  a  baby 
before  his  eyes.  Some  [further  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  him  his  error,  and 
forced  'tim  to  admit  the  frequent  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  suggested  ideas  in  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  ”  subject”  will  often  obey 
commands,  the  fulfilment  of  which  in¬ 
volves  much  memory  and  requires  a 
series  of  complex  actions  ;  or  he  will 
adopt  his  own  method  of  acting  on  a 
suggestion.  Thus  (to  take  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  our  own),  a  whisper  reaches  his 
ear  that  some  children  are  struggling  in 
the  water.  He  at  once  assumes  the 
room  to  be  a  lake,  seizes  a  chair,  throws 
it  down  so  as  to  make  it  as  like  a  boat 
as  he  can,  gets  astride  of  it,  and  begins 
vigorously  pulling  in  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated.  Then,  snatching  up  some  pieces 
of  paper  which  happen  to  be  lying  on 
the  floor,  he  wraps  them  tenderly  in  his 
coat,  murmurs  the  words,  ”  Very  near 
dead  !”  in  a  commiserating  tone,  rows 
back  to  shore  with  his  burden,  and  hur¬ 
ries  off  once  more  to  the  rescue. 

In  such  a  case  as  this  it  seems  hard  to 
deny  that  consciousness  is  present  at  the 
time,  though  it  may  be  forgotten  after¬ 
ward  as  completely  as  the  somnambu¬ 
list  forgets  in  his  waking  moments  what 
he  said  in  his  trance.  And  Heidenhain, 
we  repeat,  now  admits  this  ;  though  he 
seems  hardly  as  yet  to  have  realized  how 
greatly  his  admission  restricts  the  field 
which  his  original  theory  will  cover. 

”  But  in  spite  of  all  this,”  it  may  be 
said,  ”  and  admitting  that  Heidenhain’s 
explanation  is  not  a  sufficient  one,  why 
should  not  some  other  explanation  of 
the  same  kind  be  found  which  shall 
suffice  ?  You  admit  that  hypnotism  is  a 
vera  causa  ;  that  certain  nervous  stimuli 
do  produce  some  of  these  obscure  ner¬ 
vous  changes  without  any  effluence  from 
any  special  operator  ;  why,  then,  do  you 
insist  on  the  existence  of  mesmerism  as 
53 
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well  as  hypnotism — on  the  reality,  that  is 
to  say,  ot  this  supposed  specific  influence 
of  one  person  upon  another,  which  lies 
so  far  out  of  the  main  track  of  physi¬ 
ological  speculation  ?” 

Our  answer  is,  that  the  reality  of  this 
specific  influence  is  forced  upon  us  by  a 
number  of  unmistakable  facts,  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  every  experimenter 
if  he  will  only  make  experiments 
enough. 

Firstly,  then,  the  objection  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  hypnotic  explanation, 
from  the  fact  that  some  persons  can 
operate  successfully,  and  others  cannot, 
has  never  been  realized  or  met. 

There  are  all  varieties  both  of  power 
and  of  susceptibility,  but  if  we  take  a 
casual  group  of  persons,  omitting  those 
who  are  in  no  degree  susceptible,  we 
shall  probably  find  that  they  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  somewhat  in  the  following  order. 
A  and  B  can  hypnotize  either 

by  the  inward  or  upward  squint,  or,  as  it 
may  sometimes  seem,  by  mere  imagina¬ 
tion  and  expectancy.  C  and  D  cannot 
hypnotize  themselves,  but  can  be 
hypnotized  by  gentle  rhythmical  stroking 
at  the  hand  of  almost  any  one.  E  and 
F  can  be  slowly  and  partially  affected 
by  almost  any  one,  but  immediately  and 
thoroughly  by  a  given  mesmerist,  X. 
And  the  rest  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  can  be  sent  into  the  sleep-waking 
state  by  X,  and  by  X  alone,  even  though 
they  may  have  no  previous  notion  that 
X  can  affect  them — nay,  even  though 
they  are  distinctly  told  that  it  is  not  X 
but  Y  who  will  be  able  to  control  them. 
In  such  a  case — as  we  have  ourselves 
seen — Y  may  be  as  Goliath  and  X  as 
David  in  comparison,  but  the  big  man 
will  not  succeed  in  doing  in  an  hour 
what  the  small  man  who  has  the  specific 
gift  will  do  in  five  minutes.* 

•  Nothing  in  Heidenhain’s  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  his  attempt 
to  account  for  the  existing  differences  in  the 
power  of  producing  the  result  by  differences  of 
temperature,  moisture,  and  style  of  movement, 
in  the  several  operators’  hands.  All  that  is 
needed,  according  to  his  own  theory,  is  gentle 
monotonous  stimulation.  The  number  of  hands 
in  the  world  whose  “  moisture,  temperature, 
and  style  of  movement "  are,  or  can  be  made, 
such  as  to  allow  of  this  sort  of  stimulation,  are 
clearly  innumerable  ;  and  the  fact  of  wholly  ex* 
ceptional  operative  powers  is  thus  left  quite  un¬ 
explained. 


Secondly  ;  just  as  X  alone  can  send 
these  persons  into  the  trance,  so  X  alone 
can  awake  them  out  of  it  It  is  very  easy 
to  take  care  that  the  subject  shall  have 
no  previous  notion  that  X  alone  will  be 
able  to  wake  him  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this 
thesis  are  cases  where  every  one  present, 
mesmerist  included,  is  new  to  mesmer¬ 
ism,  and  believes  that  any  one  who 
chooses  can  wake  any  subject  up  again. 
The  typical  case  is  somewhat  as  follows. 

A  group  of  persons  at  an  evening  party 
begin  to  mesmerize  each  other  in  joke. 
One  of  the  guests  sends  a*  schoolboy  to 
sleep,  and  drives  off,  thinking  nothing 
more  about  it.  At  the  end  of  the  even¬ 
ing  the  boy’s  parents  try  to  wake  him 
up.  They  cannot  do  so  !  The  boy  be¬ 
gins  to  rave,  and  ifi  worse  when  touched 
or  spoken  to.  Next  morning  they  send 
in  alarm  for  the  guest  who  has  done  the 
mischief.  He  succeeds  in-  waking  the 
boy,  but  the  experiment  is  followed  by 
a  week  of  headache  and  depression. 

This  brings  us  to  a  third  point,  tend¬ 
ing  to  show  the  reality  of  the  mesmeric 
effluence,  namely,  the  distress  and  even 
danger  which  sometimes  follows  on  cross- 
mesmerhation — on  passes,  that  is  to  say, 
made  by  Z  upon  a  person  whom  X  has 
already  mesmerized,  and  over  whom  X 
may  make  passes  as  often  as  he  likes 
with  only  a  soothing  result.  Now  in 
such  a  case  Z’s  passes  may  very  prob¬ 
ably  have  no  effect  whatever  ;  but  in  a 
specially  sensitive  “subject”  they  some¬ 
times  bring  about  a  state  of  mental 
chaos,  of  alternating  violence  and  be¬ 
wilderment,  which,  though  it  almost 
always  subsides  after  a  time,  is  a  real 
risk  against  which  experimenters  in 
mesmeiism  must  before  all  things  be  on 
their  guard.  The  “  doniinant  idea,’’  so 
far  as  it  exists  here,  must  be  strong  fear 
or  dislike  of  all  human  beings  except 
one  ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  has  been 
nothing  whatever  to  suggest  such  an 
idea  to  the  ’’  subject’s’’  mind,  its  exist¬ 
ence  is  not  an  explanation,  but  a  fact 
which  itself  seems  explicable  only  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  special  rapport  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  “  subject’’  and  his 
recognized  controller. 

And  fourthly,  passing  from  these 
general  characteristics  of  the  mesmeric 
state  to  more  definite  experiments,  we 
may  observe  that  even  such  rough  plat- 
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form  exhibitions  as  those  recounted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper  present 
features  which  seem  quite  irrelevant  to 
any  theory  of  paralysis  of  the  will,  or 
subjection  of  the  mind  to  a  suggested 
idea.  A  boy,  for  instance,  is  told  that 
he  may  have  a  sovereign  if  he  can  pick 
it  up.  He  struggles  to  do  so  till  the 
sweat  runs  down  his  face  ;  while  his 
countenance,  so  far  from  being  blankly 
acquiescent,  is  full  of  incredulity,  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  rage.  Sometimes  he  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  what  he  is  told  he  cannot 
do — he  will  wrench  his  flat  palm  away 
from  the  operator’s  flat  palm  after  an 
apparently  desperate  struggle.  Can  we 
suppose  that  in  these  cases  volitional 
power  has  been  paralyzed,  or  the  nerve- 
functions  normally  associated  with  the 
desired  acts  inhibited  during  all  the  time 
that  the  boy  has  been  vehemently  strug¬ 
gling  to  perform  them  ?  The  theory 
which  covered  the  cases  of  the  frog 
stroked  into  immobility,  or  the  cock  set 
staring  at  a  chalk  line,  must  be  consider¬ 
ably  stretched  if  it  is  to  suffice  us  here. 
Or  let  us  take  a  case  in  which  the  obvi¬ 
ous  effect  is  a  mental  one.  A  boy  in  a 
light  state  of  trance  is  asked  what  is  his 
name,  and  gives  it ;  he  is  at  once  asked 
again,  and  now  (at  the  mesmerist’s  silent 
wish)  he  cannot  remember  it.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible 
to  recall  the  name,  though  not  virtually 
expressed,  is  suggested  to  him  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  experiment.  But  at 
any  rate  this  idea  is  so  far  from  being 
dominant  in  his  mind  that  he  will  sit  for 
half  an  hour  hopefully  struggling  for  the 
word,  as  may  be  proved  by  asking  him 
from  time  to  time  what  he  is  thinking 
about.  It  may  be  answered  :  “  It  is 
not  needful  that  the  suggested  idea 
should  absorb  the  mind,  but  only  that 
the  brain  should  have  been  thrown  into 
such  a  state  that  particular  centres  or 
sets  of  connections  can  easily  be  made 
to  suffer  inhibition  of  their  normal  func¬ 
tions.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  inhibit 
the  nerve-activities  which  normally  ac¬ 
company  the  boy’s  utterance  of  his 
name.”  But  what,  then,  are  we  to  take 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  such  inhibi¬ 
tion  ?  Surely  the  suggested  idea  that 
the  action  is  impossible.  But  here  the 
boy’s  comnction  is  that  the  action  is  pos¬ 
sible  ;  so  that  we  shall  have  to  conceive 
the  inhibition  as  consequent  on  an  idea 


which  the  boy  at  most  imagines  as 
present  in  some  one  else' s  mind,  and  which 
he  persistently  refuses  to  admit  into  his 
own.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  credit 
with  this  singular  inhibitory  power  an 
idea  which  is  nevertheless  unable  to 
prevent  its  exact  opposite  from  dominat¬ 
ing  consciousness.  So  that  here  again 
the  inhibitory  theory  will  have  to  be 
stretched  to  embrace  facts  almost 
directly  opposite  to  those  which  it  was 
originally  started  to  explain. 

Cleaily,  however,  public  exhibitions 
are  very  ill-suited  for  producing  con¬ 
viction  ;  nor  is  the  platform  the  place 
for  delicate  experimentation.  We  will 
therefore  proceed  to  give  a  few  samples 
of  the  more  conclusive  results,  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  specific  mesmeric  influence, 
which  our  colleagues  and  we  have  ob-  ’ 
tained  in  private. 

Prominent  among  these  are  various 
phenomena  belonging  to  the  class  of 
mesmeric  rapport.  Of  the  subdivisions 
of  this  class,  the  one  most  widely  attested 
by  previous  observers  is  perhaps  that  of 
community  of  sensation  between  the 
operator  and  the  ”  subject and  to 
us  the  results  obtained  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  of  special  interest,  owing  to 
their  bearing  on  those  further  phenom¬ 
ena  of  Thought-transference  between 
persons  in  a  normal  condition,  which 
have  only  quite  lately  (mainly  through 
the  exertions  of  Professor  Barrett)  ob¬ 
tained  any  degree  of  scientific  recogni¬ 
tion.  Not,  of  course,  that  the  two 
sorts  of  phenomena  are  by  any  means 
identical ;  hut  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
two  inquiries  will  throw  light  on  one 
another  ;  and  at  any  rate  the  o  priori 
objection  of  impossibility  to  which  the 
facts  are  exposed  is  the  same  in  either 
case,  and  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
by  proof  of  the  reality  of  either.  The 
following  short  series  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  many  experiments  of  this 
kind.  The  ”  subject,”  a  young  man 
called  VV’^ells,  who  was  in  a  tolerably 
deep  state  of  trance,  was  blindfolded, 
and  a  large  screen  interposed  between 
him  and  the  mesmerist,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Smith,  signals  by  sight  or  contact  being 
thus  made  impossible,  even  if  Wells  had 
been  in  a  state  to  profit  by  them.  In 
the  last  of  the  experiments,  Mr.  Smith 
was  in  an  adjoining  room,  separated 
from  the  one  where  his  subject  was  by 
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very  thick  curtains.  Perfect  silence  was 
throughout  observed,  except  for  the 
sunple  and  uniform  question,  “  Do  you 
feel  anything  ?”— which  it  was  necessary 
that  Mr.  Smith  himself  should  ask,  as 
(according  to  the  admitted  rule  with 
mesmerized  or  hypnotized  “subjects”) 
Wells  was  deaf  to  every  other  voice. 

I.  Upper  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  left  ear  pinched. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  two  minutes,  Weils  cried 
out:  “Who’s  pinching  me?”  and  began  to 
rub  the  corresponding  part. 

а.  Upper  part  of  Mr.  Smith’s  left  arm  pinched. 
Wells  indicated  the  corresponding  part  almost 
at  once. 

3.  Mr.  Smith’s  right  ear  pinched.  Wells  struck 
his  own  right  ear.  after  the  lapse  of  about  a 
minute,  as  if  catching  a  troublesome  fly,  crying 
out :  “  Settled  him  that  time.  *  " 

4.  Mr.  Smith’s  chin  pinched.  Wells  indicated 
the  right  part  almost  immediately. 

5.  The  hair  at  the  back  of  Smith’s  head  pulled. 
No  indication.  (It  is  curious  that  with  this 
particular  pain  no  result  has  in  any  case  been 
obtained.) 

б.  Back  of  Mr  Smith’s  neck  pinched.  Wells 
pointed,  after  a  short  interval,  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  part. 

7.  Lobe  of  Mr.  Smith’s  left  ear  pinched.  Same 
result. 

8.  Mr.  Smith’s  right  calf  pinched.  Wells  was 
very  sulky,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  speak. 
At  last  he  violently  drew  up  his  right  leg  and 
began  rubbing  the  calf.  After  this  he  became 
still  mure  sulky,  and  refused  in  the  next  ex¬ 
periment  to  give  any  indication  whatever.  “  I 
ain’t  going  to  tell  you,”  he  remarked,  ‘‘  for  if  I 
don’t  tell  you,  you  won’t  go  on  pinching  me. 
You  only  do  it  to  make  me  tell.” 

In  experiments  like  these  there  is 
always  a  ^reat  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
“  subject”  for  long  together  at  the  ex¬ 
actly  right  stage  of  alertness.  The 


*  It  is  to  such  cases  as  this,  of  course,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  collusion  seemS  specially  appro¬ 
priate  ;  and  it  must  be  met  by  an  accumulation 
of  experiments  with  different  “  subjects.”  But 
fortunately  the  hypothesis  has  not,  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  our  research,  the  same  plausibility 
as  it  had  in  relation  to  some  of  our  experiments 
on  “  thought-transference,”  the  “  subjects  ”  of 
which  were  in  a  normal  state.  For  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  mesmerized  or  hypnotized 
‘  ‘  subject  ”  is  one  which,  after  a  little  experience, 
it  is  not  easy  to  mistake  :  and  the  irrepressible 
honesty  and  directness  of  conduct  which  charac¬ 
terize  it  have  been  generally  recognized  by 
those  who  deny  no  less  than  by  those  who  main¬ 
tain  the  reality  of  the  ”  mesmeric  ”  agency. 
For  a  case  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  code 
was  absolutely  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
vestigator  was  himself  the  mesmerizer,  see 
Professor  Barrett’s  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Glasgow  in  1876. 


trance,  if  rather  deep  to  begin  with, 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  become 
deeper  ;  and  the  objection  of  the  “  sub¬ 
ject  ’  to  make  an  effort,  or  to  be 
troubled  with  questions,  increases  in  a 
corresponding  ratio,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
exhausted  person  who  is  falling  into 
natural  sleep.  The  only  resource,  then, 
is  to  wake  him  completely  and  begin 
operations  de  novo. 

Another  sort  of  example  of  the  mes¬ 
meric  rappori  m&y  be  found  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  exalted  susceptibility  of  the 
“subject  ”  to  sensory  impressions  re¬ 
ceived  f rom  the  operator.  As  long  as  this 
merely  takes  the  form  of  exalted  sensi¬ 
bility  to  the  operator’s  voice,  combined 
as  a  rule  with  deafness*  to  other  voices, 
it  no  doubt  may  be  and  frequently  has 
been  explained  in  the  old  way,  as  due  to 
the  dominance  of  a  single  idea — the 
possession  of  the  “subject’s”  mind  by 
the  idea  of  his  operator’s  control  making 
him  abnormally  wakeful  and  responsive 
to  any  sensible  signs  that  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  issuing  from  him,  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  inattentive  to  all  others. 
Even  so,  the  experiment  may  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  bring  out  very  clearly  the 
abnormal  physical  state  on  which  it  was 
Mr.  Braid's  great  merit  to  insist  ;  for  if 
the  operator’s  voice  and  words  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  a  perfect  Babel  of 
other  voices,  the  sensorium  of  the  per¬ 
cipient  must  be  at  any  rate  in  a  most  re¬ 
markable  state,  analogous,  e.g.,  to  that 
of  a  person  who  should  distinguish  the 
flame  of  a  candle  held  against  the  sun. 
But  it  seems  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
“  hypnotic”  explanation  in  any  way  to 
cases  where  the  sensory  impression  is 
not  a  spoken  sentence,  but  the  faintest 
whisper  of  a  monosyllable.  The  indi¬ 
viduality  of  voices  (at  any  rate  where 
there  is  no  exceptional  peculiarity  in  the 
pronunciation  of  consonants,  such  as  a 
lisp)  depends  entirely  on  timbre  and  in¬ 
flection,  which  are  produced  by  the  vocal 
chords  and  by  changes  in  the  shape  of 
the  pharynx,  and  which  have  no  place 
at  all  in  a  low  whisper.  It  is  easy  for 
any  one  to  assure  himself  of  this  by 
shutting  his  eyes  and  getting  a  dozen  of 
his  acquaintances  in  turn  faintly  to 
whisper  such  a  monosyllable  as  “  Fred” 
in  his  hearing ;  he  will  find  himself 
totally  unable  to  identify  the  author  of 
the  sound.  How  far  the  case  is  other- 
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wise  with  a  mesmerized  "  subject*’  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  experiments. 
Wells  being  placed  in  a  corner,  with  his 
back  to  the  room,  Mr,  Smith  and  two  of 
our  own  number  kept  whispering  his 
name,  “  Fred,”  as  softly  as  possible  and 
at  uncertain  intervals  ;  he  in  every  case 
responded  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  no  case 
to  cither  of  the  others.  Again,  Mr. 
Smith  took  his  place  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  side  by  side  with  one  of  the  ob¬ 
servers  ;  Wells,  again  in  a  tolerably  deep 
state  of  trance,  was  seated  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  corner,  in  such  a  position  that  he 
could  not  have  seen  Mr.  Smith  even  had 
his  eyes  been  open  and  in  their  normal 
state  ;  and  one  of  the  present  writers 
kept  up  a  perpetual  loud  howling  and 
clapping  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  or 
two  from  his  ear.  Mr.  Smith  then,  at 
quite  uncertain  intervals,  whispered  the 
one  syllable  ”  Fred,”  so  faintly  as  to  be 
inaudible  to  the  gentleman  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  contact  with  him,  and  who  saw 
his  lips  move.  Wells  responded  at  once 
to  every  such  whisper.  This  experiment 
was  successfully  repeated  ten  times. 
Mr.  Smith,  with  his  companion,  then 
went  into  the  adjoining  dark  room, 
where  thick  curtains  separated  him  from 
the  "  subject,”  and  again  ten  immediate 
responses  were  given  to  the  whispered 
word,  which  at  that  distance  would  have 
been  inaudible  to  an  ordinary  ear  even 
if  listened  for  in  perfect  silence,  instead 
of  amid  unearthly  bellowing.  On  being 
asked  afterward  whether  he  had  heard 
the  bellower’s  voice.  Wells  replied  that 
he  had  only  heard  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  when 
the  latter  prepared  him  for  being  spoken 
to  by  the  gentleman  to  whose  loudest 
vocal  efforts  he  had  thus  been  impervi¬ 
ous,  and  when  that  gentleman  then  ad¬ 
dressed  him  in  the  gentlest  tone,  he  at 
once  complained  loudly  of  the  excessive 
noise. 

A  stranger  phenomenon  still,  and  one 
which  takes  us  altogether  out  of  the  re¬ 
gion  of  exalted  sensibility,  is  the  effect 
produced  on  the  power  of  response  by 
the  unexpressed  will  of  the  operator. 
Our  experiments  on  this  head  have  been 
made  on  our  friend,  Mr.  Sidney  Beard. 
A  list  of  twelve  Ygsfs  and  JYoes  in  arbi¬ 
trary  order  was  written  by  one  of  our¬ 
selves  and  put  into  Mr.  Smith’s  hand, 
with  directions  that  he  should  succes¬ 
sively  “  will”  the  ”  subject”  to  respond 
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or  not  to  respond,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  list.  Mr.  Beard  having 
been  previously  put  into  the  trance,  a 
tuning-fork  was  now  struck  and  held  at 
his  ear,  with  the  question,  “  Do  you 
hear  ?”  which  in  this  case  could  be  asked 
by  one  of  ourselves,  as  the  ordinary  in¬ 
sensibility  to  other  voices  than  those  of 
the  operator  had  not  supervened.  This 
was  done  twelve  times  with  a  completely 
successful  result,  the  answer  or  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  answer  corresponding  in  each  case 
with  the  ”  yes”  or  “  no”  of  the  written 
list,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  silently  con¬ 
centrated  will  of  the  mesmerist.* 

These  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever  conclusive  they  may  appear  as  to 
mental  influences  acting  otherwise  than 
through  recognized  sensory  channels, 
still  do  not  drive  us  to  suppose  any 
special  physical  effluence  or  force  as  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  operator  to  the  "  subject.” 
Such  an  effluence  is  indeed  strongly 
suggested,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by 
the  mode  of  producing  or  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  mesmeric  state,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  exceptional  powers  in 
that  direction  which  certain  individuals 
possess  ;  but  as  far  as  the  resulting  phe¬ 
nomena  go,  it  would  be  a  conceivable 
hypothesis  that  the  trance  condition  is 
produced  hypnotically,  and  not  as  any 
special  effect  of  one  organism  on  the 
other,  but  that,  when  once  it  is  pro- 


*  Similar  trials  on  other  occasions  were  equally 
successful ;  as  also  were  trials  where  the 
tuning-fork  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  only 
sound  was  the  question,  “Do  you  hear  ?”  asked 
by  one  of  the  observers.  On  these  latter  oc¬ 
casions,  however,  Mr.  Smith  was  holding  Mr. 
Beard's  hand  ;  and  extreme  adherents  of  the 
theory  of  “  muscle  reading  ’’  might  maintain 
that  “yes  "and  “no  "  indications  were  given 
by  unconscious  variations  of  pressure.  How 
completely  unconscious  the  supposed  “  reader  ’’ 
was  of  any  such  sensible  guidance  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  from  Mr.  Beard’s  own  account.  “  During 
the  experiments  on  January  ist,  when  Mr.  Smith 
mesmerized  me,  I  did  not  entirely  lose  conscious¬ 
ness  at  any  time,  but  only  experienced  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  total  numbness  in  my  limbs.  When 
the  trial  as  to  whether  I  could  hear  sounds  was 
made,  I  heard  the  sounds  distinctly  each  time, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  instances  I  felt  totally 
^nable  to  acknowledge  that  !  heard  them.  I 
seemed  to  know  each  time  whether  Mr.  Smith 
wished  me  to  say  that  I  heard  them  ;  and  as 
I  had  surrendered  my  will  to  his  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  experiment,  I  was  unable  to 
reassert  my  power  of  volition  while  under  his 
influence." 
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duced,  a  special  mental  influence  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  analogous  to  ordinary 
Thought-transference,  but  differing 
therefrom  in  the  striking  fact  that  only 
one  person  is  able  to  exercise  it.  Even 
so  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  the  mental 
rapport,  the  problem  why  the  one  influ¬ 
ential  person  should  always  be  the 
operator,  remains  wholly  unravelled  ; 
since  no  amount  of  supprosed  hypnotic 
submission  to  the  oprerator’s  will  could 
afford  a  solution  to  cases  (like  those  just 
described)  where  there  was  nothing  to 
suggest  to  the  “  subject”  what  that  will 
at  the  particular  moment  was.  But  fur¬ 
ther  experiments  make  it  almost  imp>os- 
sible  to  dcubt  the  reality  of  some  sort  of 
special  force  or  virtue,  passing  from  one 
organism  to  the  other,  in  the  process  of 
mesmerization  ;  and  however  vague  at 
present  may  be  our  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  this  physical  rapport,  there  is 
at  any  rate  a  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
p>oint  to  it  as  the  basis  or  condition  of 
the  mental. 

We  find  the  most  striking  indication 
of  such  physical  effluence  in  cases  where 
the  ”  subject”  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
perfectly  normal  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  local  effects  produced  on 
him  without  contact,  and  without  any 
p>ossibility  that  the  idea  or  expectation 
of  them  shall  dominate  his  mind.  Such 
an  experiment  is  the  following,  which 
in  the  first  instance  was  suddenly  im¬ 
provised,  and  which  we  have  repeated 
between  thirty  and  forty  times  without 
a  single  failure.  The  **  subject”  was 
blindfolded  and  seated  at  a  table,  on 
which  his  ten  fingers  were  spread  out 
before  him.  A  screen,  formed  of  thick 
brown  paper  quadruply  folded,  was  then 
placed  in  front  of  his  body  in  such 
a  way  that  it  rested  on  his  fore-arms  and 
against  his  breast  and  head,  extending 
far  beyond  him  in  all  directions.  On 
some  occasions  holes  were  made  in  the 
paper  for  his  arms  to  pass  through,  so 
that  the  screen  became  a  gigantic  breast¬ 
plate  reaching  high  above  his  head.  No 
one  probably  will  deny  the  possibility  of 
so  arranging  this  simple  apparatus  as  to 
make  sure  that  the  boy’s  fingers  shoul^ 
be  completely  concealed  from  his  sight* 
even  apart  from  the  blindfolding  ;  and 
no  one  who  witnessed  the  experiments 
found  it  possible  to  entertain  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  on  this  score.  Two  out  of 


the  ten  fingers  were  then  selected  by  one 
of  the  present  writers  and  silently 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  who 
then,  standing  beyond  the  screen  at  a 
distance  of  some  feet  from  the  subject, 
proceeded  to  make  extremely  gentle 
passes  over  them.  Care  was  taken  to 
preserve  such  a  distance  between  the 
tips  of  Mr.  Smith’s  fingers  and  those 
which  he  was  operating  on  as  to  preclude 
all  chance  of  contact,  or  even  of  the 
production  of  a  sensible  current  of  air. 
The  experimenters  themselves  were 
totally  unable  to  detect  any  such  current 
when  similar  slow  passes  were  made  over 
their  own  fingers,  though  their  hands 
were  decidedly  less  thick-skinned  and 
more  sensitive  in  the  ordinary  sense  than 
those  of  the  ”  subject  ;”  but,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  one  of  them  as  a 
rule  kept  making  passes  over  two  of  the 
eight  non-selected  fingers,  imitating  Mr. 
Smith’s  pace  and  mode  of  action  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible.  It  was  even  found 
possible  to  dispense  altogether  with 
movement,  the  mesmerist  simply  holding 
his  finger  in  a  downward  direction  over 
those  of  the  “  subject but  the  results 
were  obtained  more  quickly  when  passes 
were  made.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mr.  Smith  (whose  genuinely  scientific 
curiosity  on  the  subject  has  led  him 
throughout  to  welcome  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  tests  and  conditions)  was  under  the 
closest  observation  during  the  whole  ex¬ 
periment.  After  the  passes  had  been 
continued  for  a  minute  or  less,  the  two 
fingers  proved  to  be  perfectly  stiff  and  in¬ 
sensible.  The  points  of  a  sharp  carving 
fork  gently  applied  to  one  of  the  other 
fingers  evoked  the  sort  of  start  and  pro¬ 
test  that  might  have  been  expected  ;  the 
same  points  might  be  plunged  deep  into 
the  chosen  two  without  producing  a  sign 
or  a  murmur.  The  insensibility  being 
once  proved,  the  stabs  were  on  several 
occasions  made  with  a  violence  which  it 
required  some  nerve  to  apply,  and  which 
would  have  seemed  barbarous  to  an  ig¬ 
norant  bystander  unless  he  had  chanced 
to  note  at  the  same  instant  the  smiling 
silence  or  easy  chatter  of  the  victim  ; 
and  on  all  occasions  what  was  done  was 
sufficient  to  produce  in  a  normal  finger, 
however  pachydermatous,  a  most  acute 
pang.  The  experiment  was  equally  suc- 
‘cessful  when  varied  by  applying  a  lighted 
match  to  the  more  sensitive  region  sur- 
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rounding  the  nail  ;  but  it  was  not 
thought  well  to  repeat  it  often  in  this 
form,  as  we  were  unwilling  to  cause  the 
“  subject,”  even  with  his  own  consent, 
any  sensible  amount  of  subsequent  in¬ 
convenience.  It  may  possibly  be  sug¬ 
gested  *  that  some  organizations  are  ex¬ 
tremely  impervious  to  pain  ;  and  that 
the  youth,  being  warned  ot  what  was 
coming  by  the  slight  preliminary  pricks 
on  some  of  the  hngers  which  retained 
their  sensibility,  was  enabled  to  set  his 
teeth,  and  to  carry  out  the  wholly  in¬ 
scrutable  and  useless  project  of  enduiing 
the  agony  when  it  came  without  com¬ 
plaint.  Anticipating  this  objection,  on 
a  good  many  occasions  after  we  had 
convinced  ourselves  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  phenomenon,  the  wielder  of  the 
fork  or  the  match  took  care  to  begin  with 
one  of  the  mesmerized  fingers.  The  as¬ 
sault  then  came,  it  will  be  observed,  at 
a  moment  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  “  subject”  to  forsee  ;  and  we  know 
of  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that 
an  ordinary  youth,  who  is  sitting  with 
relaxed  limbs  in  quiet  unconcern,  would 
be  able  to  control  every  sort  of  reflex 
start  or  twitch  when  a  naked  flame  is 
suddenly  applied  to  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  parts  of  his  person.  It  is  wise, 
however,  to  guard  against  even  unwar¬ 
ranted  assumptions  ;  and  we  accordingly 


*  The  only  other  objection  that  occurs  to  us  is 
that  it  is  possible  here  to  suppose  a  case  of  direct 
inhibition—  that,  though  the  currents  of  air  or 
changes  of  temperature  produced  by  move¬ 
ments  of  the  operator’s  hand  were  imperceptible 
to  the  *•  subject,”  they  yet  sufficed  to  set  up  a 
weak  monotonous  stimulation,  whereby  the 
power  of  response  in  the  particular  sensory 
centre  .was  gradually  annulled.  But(i)  other 
operators  ought  then  to  succeed  ;  (2)  the  ex¬ 
planation  does  not  extend  to  the  cases  where 
the  operator’s  hand  did  not  move  ;  (3)  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  it  itself  most  violent,  and  contrary 
to  all  analogy,  fleidenhain  himself  never  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  weak  and  monotonous  stimulation 
which  induces  the  hypnotic  state  can  be  so 
weak  as  not  to  reach  the  threshold  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  and  it  seems  incredible  that  such  sub¬ 
liminal  stimulation  should  suffice  to  bring  about 
the'local  anxsthesia,  which  (when  produced,  as 
above  described,  without  suggestion)  is  a  far 
rarer  phenomenon  than  the  general  hypnotic 
state.  Local  and  /’ur/m/ inhibition  of  particular 
sensory  centres,  brought  about  by  un/elt  stimuli, 
while  general  volition  and  consciousness  remain 
quite  unimpaired,  would,  at  any  rate,  bear  no  re¬ 
lation  whatever  to  the  inhibition  (as  Heidenhain 
conceives  it)  of  the  whole  area  of  volition  and 
consciousness  by  a  monotony  of  felt  stimuli. 


repeated  the  experiment  with  a  delicate 
woman,  whose  shrinking  from  pain  was 
such  that  the  merest  touch  of  the  point 
of  the  fork  on  one  of  her  unmesmerized 
fingers  would  cause  a  half-hysterical  cry. 
The  trials  with  her  were  fully  as  success¬ 
ful,  though  not  so  numerous,  as  those 
with  the  former  “  subject” — the  reason 
why  they  were  discontinued  being  sim¬ 
ply  the  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  very 
thin-skinned  and  delicate  hands,  of  tak¬ 
ing  such  measures  as  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  would  cause  severe  pain  without 
running  the  risk  of  subsequent  annoy¬ 
ance  or  disfigurement. 

The  rigidity  of  the  mesmerized  fingers 
could  be  tested  with,  if  possible,  even 
more  certainty  than  their  insensibility, 
by  simply  telling  the  ”  subject,”  after 
a  minute  of  mesmerization,  to  close  his 
or  her  fist  ;  the  selected  digits  in  every 
case  refused  to  bend  with  the  others, 
and  thus  for  the  first  time  revealed  to 
their  possessor  what  particular  pair  it 
was  that  had  been  operated  on.  And 
opportunities  sometimes  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  testing  this  rigidity  and  want 
of  motive  power  in  an  impromptu  way. 
Thus  it  happened  one  night  that  the 
youth  whose  fingers  were  the  subjects  of 
the  experiments  just  described  was  lying 
in  a  very  deep  mesmeric  sleep,  with  his 
head  buried  in  a  cushion  and  one  hand 
extended  and  grasping  the  back  of  the 
sofa-frame.  One  of  the  present  writers 
silently  threw  a  screen  over  his  head  and 
body,  leaving  only  this  one  hand  ex¬ 
posed,  and  then  beckoned  to  the  mes¬ 
merist  to  approach  and  make  a  few 
noiseless  passes  over  the  hand.  The 
.screen  was  then  removed,  and  the  boy 
wakened  by  the  usual  clap  and  call.  On 
endeavoring,  however,  ta  rise  and  leave 
the  sofa,  he  found  his  hand  tightly  glued 
to  the  frame,  nor  did  all  his  efforts  avail 
to  withdraw  it  until  some  reverse  passes 
had  restored  it  to  animation.* 

*  In  connection  with  this  experiment,  we  may 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Professor 
Mayo’s  •'  Truth’s  contained  in  Popular  Supersti¬ 
tions,”  3d  edition,  p.  155:  ”  A  servant  of  mine, 

aged  about  twenty-five,  was  mesmerized  by 
Lafontaine  for  a  full  half-hour,  and,  no  effect 
appearing  to  be  produced,  I  told  him  he  might 
rise  from  the  chair  and  leave  us.  On  getting 
up  he  looked  uneasy,  and  said  his  arms  were 
numb.  They  were  perfectly  paralyzed  from 
the  elbows,  downward,  and  numb  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  This  was  the  more  satisfactory,  that 
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But  the  reality  of  the  physical  efflu¬ 
ence  is  still  more  unmistakably  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  though  emitted  only 
from  living  bodies,  it  can  be  made  to 
produce  effects  which  inhere  for  some 
minutes  in  inorganic  ones.  An  object 
which  has  been  handled,  or  over  which 
passes  have  been  made,  by  a  mesmerist, 
will  be  recognized  and  picked  out  of  a 
number  of  similar  objects  by  a  person 
who  is  sensitive  to  that  mesmerist’s  in¬ 
fluence.  This  phenomenon  is  no  doubt 
rare,  but  fortunately  it  is  one  which  it  is 
particularly  easy  to  test.  In  the  follow 
ing  case,  for  example,  the  “  subject” — a 
gentleman  with  whom  we  have  frequently 
experimented,  and  whose  anxiety  for 
complete  tests  has  always  been  fully 
equal  to  our  own — was  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  by  one  of  our  committee  in  a 
room  on  another  floor  during  the  time 
that  the  process  of  mesmerizing  the 
chosen  object  was  going  on.  That  proc¬ 
ess  consisted  merely  of  passes  and 
occasional  light  touches,  and  was  most 
carefully  scrutinized  throughout.  When 
it  was  concluded,  the  mesmerist  was 
taken  into  a  third  room  by  another 
member  of  the  committee,  and  the  “  sub¬ 
ject”  was  then  introduced  into  the  room 
where  the  mesmerized  object  lay  among 
a  number  of  others.  This  object  had  of 
course  been  selected  by  one  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  its  position  in  relation  to  the 
others  was  generally  changed  after  the 
mesmerist  had  left  the  room  and  before 
the  subject  entered  it  ;  but  this  was  a 
superfluity  of  precaution,  as  the  two 
were  never  for  an  instant  within  sight 
or  hearing  of  one  another.  In  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  a  card-board  box,  in  the  second 
a  pocket-book,  selected  from  a  group  of 


neither  the  man  himself,  nor  Lafontaine,  nor 
the  (our  or  five  spectators,  expected  this  result. 
The  operator  triumphantly  drew  a  pin  and 
stuck  It  into  the  man’s  hand,  which  bled,  but 
had  no  feeling.  Then,  heedlessly,  to  show  it 
gave  pain,  Lafontaine  stuck  the  pin  into  the 
man’s  thigh,  whose  flashing  eye  and  half-sup¬ 
pressed  growl  denoted  that  the  aggression  would 
certainly  have  been  returned  by  another,  had 
the  arm  which  should  have  done  it  not  been 
really  powerless.  However,  M.  Lafontaine 
made  peace  with  the  man  by  restoring  him  the 
use  and  feeling  of  bis  arms.'  This  was  done 
by  dusting  them,  as  it  were,  by  quick  trans¬ 
verse  motions  of  his  extended  hands.  In  five 
minutes  nothing  remained  of  the  palsy  but  a 
slight  stiffness,  which  gradually  wore  off  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 


ten  small  objects  (including,  e.^.,  a  lump 
of  wax,  a  pen-wiper,  a  paper-knife,  etc.), 
was  mesmerized  and  was  successfully 
picked  out  by  the  ”  subject”  after  he 
had  held  each  of  the  objects  for  a 
moment  in  his  hand.  VVe  have  found  it 
best  to  avoid  using  coins  and  metallic 
substances,  as  our  results  with  them, 
though  sometimes  startlingly  successful, 
have  been  uncertain,  and  also  they  are 
so  easily  warmed,  even  by  very  slight 
contact  with  the  hand,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  their  case  to  take  special  measures 
for  insuring  equality  of  temperature  be¬ 
tween  the  object  operated  on  and  the 
others.  After  the  second  trial  we  elimi¬ 
nated  the  uncertainty  as  to  results  which 
might  arise  from  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
substances,  and  employed  ten  small  vol¬ 
umes,  resembling  each  other  as  closely 
as  any  two  peas.  Any  one  of  those  that 
we  selected  having  been  operated  on, 
the  ”  subject”  identified  the  particular 
volume  four  times  in  succession  the  in¬ 
stant  that  he  touched  it,  and  again  on  a 
fifth  occasion  after  taking  up  each 
of  the  ten  in  turn.  The  sense  of  smell 
was  in  no  case  resorted  to  ;  and  to  avoid 
all  chance  of  unconscious  indications, 
we  were  careful  that  the  particular 
member  or  members  of  the  committee 
who  had  selected  the  volume,  and  knew 
which  of  the  ten  it  was,  should  avoid 
Watching  this  part  of  the  proceedings. 
In  the  last  trial  (as  well  as  in  other  suc¬ 
cessful  experiments  of  the  same  kind)  no 
contact  whatever  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  hands  of  the  mesmerist  and 
the  book.  That  the  very  slight  contact 
which  was  permitted  in  the  preceding 
trials  could  produce  such  a  change  of 
tempeiature  in  a  card-board  box  or  the 
binding  of  a  book  as  would  be  sensible  to 
human  hands  a  minute  afterward,  seems 
a  violent  assumption  ;  but  we  took  the 
precaution,  during  the  mesmerizing  proc¬ 
ess,  of  ourselves  giving  a  similar  amount 
of  handling  to  some  of  the  nine  objects 
which  were  not  being  operated  on.  The 
chances  against  succeeding  by  accident,  in 
seven  consecutive  trials  of  this  kind  are 
nearly  five  millions  to  one  ;  and  the 
experiment  may  therefore,  we  think, 
be  considered  a  tolerably  crucial  one. 
The  ”  subject”  described  his  sensation 
on  taking  up  the  right  object  as  “  a  kind 
of  mild  tingling  ;”  and  according  to 
abundant  testimony  water,  over  which 
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mesmeric  passes  have  been  made,  has  when  he  is  confronted  with  these  same 


been  similarly  betrayed  to  the  nerves  of 
the  tongue.  Our  own  experiments  on  this 
latter  point  have  been  successful  to  the 
extent  of  giving  results  against  which,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  accidental  occurrence, 
the  chances  were  hundreds  to  one  ;  but  in 
these  matters  it  is  perhaps  a  justifianie 
demand  that  the  adverse  chances  shall 
be  reckoned  by  millions. 

We  have  been  occupied  in  this  paper 
mainly  with  one  fundamental  question — 
the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  mesmeric 
force  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  reality  of 
tbe  specific  facts  of  Mesmerism,  whether 
mingled  with,  or  standing  beyond  and 
distinct  from,  those  of  Hypnotism.  In 
a  concluding  article  we  shall  deal  with 
some  further  departments  of  the  subject, 
including  the  vexed  questions  (often 
calle'd,  par  excellence^  the  higher  phenom¬ 
ena)  of  clairvoyance,  phreno-mesmer- 
ism,  and  mesmeric  healing.  But  one 
fact  remains  which  concerns  the  lower 
phenomena  as  much  as  the  higher,  and 
which  is  of  such  fundamental  importance 
in  the  study,  whether  of  Hypnotism  or  of 
Mesmerism,  that  the  statement  of  it 
(though  involving  references  to  the  top¬ 
ics  of  our  next  paper)  will  find  its  most 
fitting  place  here.  It  is  a  fact  on  which 
Dr.  Elliotson,  one  of  the  acutest  minds 
that  ever  applied  itself  to  these  subjects, 
frequently  insisted,  but  which  both  mes¬ 
merists  and  anti-mesmerists,  though  for 
different  reasons,  have  often  been  tempt¬ 
ed  to  ignore.  Briefly  it  is  this  :  that 
(with  certain  exceptions  to  be  hereafter 
explained)  the  more  startling  effects  of 
Hypnotism  and  Mesmerism  may  be 
matched  with  occurrences,  either  closely 
parallel  or  absolutely  indentical,  which 
have  occurred  spontaneously  ;  while  at 
,  the  same  time,  the  rarity  and  the  patho¬ 
logical  character  of  their  spontaneous 
occurrence  are  entirely  in  accordance 
with  that  theory  of  exceptional  nervous 
affection  which  has  been  discussed 
above.  The  fanatical  mesmerist  is 
apt  to  keep  this  spontaneous  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  background,  as  tending  to 
impugn  the  unique  character  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  he  is  celebrating.  The 
anti-mesmerist  begins  by  relegating  these 
mysterious  phenomena  to  'the  scanty 
chapters  on  "  Somnambulism”  which 
form  one  of  the  weakest  points 'in  the 
medical  conspectus  of  man.  And  then, 


phenomena  as  produced  by  Mesmerism, 
he  exclaims  that  they  are  incredible,  and 
dismisses  them  a#  inconsistent  with 
established  physiological  laws.  Now  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena  do  sound  incredible  ;  that  they 
cannot  possibly  be  fitted  into  our  present 
conceptions  of  the  way  in  which  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  acts.  But  it  is  not  Mes¬ 
merism  which  is  responsible  for  them, 
but  Nature  ;  that  is  to  say.  Mesmerism 
offers  a  special  way  of  producing  phenom¬ 
ena  which  have  been  spontaneously 
produced  in  ways  wholly  unknown  to  ns 
before  Mesmer  was  born.  To  prove 
this  in  detail  (a  task  which  we  hope  here¬ 
after  to  attempt)  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  article.  We 
must  content  ourselves  here  with  refer¬ 
ring  the  reader  to  the  list  of  authorities 
given  below,  a  list  which,  though  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  contains,  we  think, 
full  justification  of  all  that  we  shall  at 
present  advance.* 

What,  then,  are  the  main  modifications 
of  ordinary  w'aking  consciousness,  which 
spontaneous  sleep-wakers  (to  use  a  term 
of  convenient  vagueness)  have  been 
observed  to  present  ?  The  rough  analy¬ 
sis,  which  is  all  that  we  shall  here  at¬ 
tempt,  shows  us  that  these  modifications 
extend  irregularly  over  one  or  more  of 
five  regions. 

Confining  ourselves  to  broad  distinc¬ 
tions  of  external  manifestation,  we  find 
obvious  changes  occurring  in  (1)  sensi¬ 
bility  to  pain  ;  (2)  sensory  and  super- 
sensuous  perception  ;  (3)  the  current  of 

*  See  the  collections  of  somnambulic  and 
other  cases  contained  in  the’  following  works  ; 
Dr.  Abercrombie  on  the  “  Intellectual  Pow¬ 
ers  ;  ”  Dr.  Azam  in  Kevue  Scuntifqut  for 
1876,  1877,  and  1879;  Dr.  Belden’s  "Account 
of  Jane  Rider  ;  ”  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin’s  "  Zoo- 
nomia ;  ’’  Dr.  Dyce  in  Edinburgh  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Transactions,  1822  ;  Dr.  Dufay  in  Revue 
Scientijique ,  1876  ;  Dr.  Elliotson  in  his  "  Physiol¬ 
ogy,”  and  the  "Zoist,”  vol.  iv.  ;  Dr.  Marnish's 
"  Philosophy  of  Sleep  ;  ’’  Dr.  Mayo’s  "  Truths 
contained  in  Popular  Superstitions  ;  ”  M.  Taine’s 
‘‘Traii6  de  1’ Intelligence  ;  ”  Dr.  Trousseau’s 
"  Le9ons  Cliniques  ;  ”  M.  Riboton  "  Diseases 
of, Memory  and  Professor  Wienholt’s  "  Lect¬ 
ures  on  Somnambulism.”  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo, 
F.R.S.,  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol¬ 
ogy  in  King’s  College,  and  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London.  We  quote  from  the  third  edition  of 
his  book. 
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consciousness  ;  (4)  memory  ;  and  (5) 
emotional  disposition  or  character.  In 
each  of  these  particulars  we  are  familiar 
with  certain  changes  induced  by  states 
of  nutrition,  by  expectant  attention,  by 
narcotics,  by  disease.  But  in  each  case 
the  spontaneous  sleep-waking  state  will 
be  found  to  carry  us  on  by  an  unbroken 
series  from  changes  which  are  familiar, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  explicable,  to 
changes  which  are  altogether  baffling  and 
apparently  at  conflict  with  recognized 
law. 

Thus,  as  regards  sensibility  to  pain,  wc 
have  first  the  ordinary  somnambulist, 
who  shows  much  the  same  bluntness  of 
sensibility  as  a  man  shows  when  deeply 
absorbed  in  revery  but  who  may  neverthe¬ 
less  be  awakened  by  a  sharp  blow  or  the 
touch  of  a  hot  object.  Then  we  come 
to  cases  such  as  that  of  Professor  Hay¬ 
cock,  who  “  would  preach  in  his  sleep 
so  steadfastly  that  no  pinching  would 
awake  him  and  then  to  such  cases 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Griffiths,  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Lingen'sf  who  was  repeatedly  laid  up 
with  severe  scalds,  caused  by  her  unfort¬ 
unate  habit  of  cooking  her  husband's 
dinner  in  the  somnambulic  state  and 
then  throwing  the  boiling  water  over  her 
legs,  without  any  perception  of  having 
done  so  till  she  spontaneously  “  came 
to  herself."  In  this  case,  and  in  others 
like  it,  there  was  no  indicarion  whatever 
of  nervous  lesion  in  the  ordinary  state, 
nothing  to  account  for  this  idiopathic 
and  fitful  insensibility  to  the  severest 
pain. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  the  acuteness 
of  sense-perception,  we  are  familiar  with 
marked  exaltations  of  sensibility  in  fever, 
or  under  the  influence  of  certain  drugs. 
It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  tne 
sense  of  muscular  balance  in  the  som¬ 
nambulist  is  often  so  acute  that  he  can 
pass  without  tottering  along  roofs  wholly 
impassable  to  his  waking  feet.  It  does 
not  surprise  us  to  find  that  he  can  at 
times  hear  sounds  which  are  too  faint 
for  other  ears  to  catch.  But  we  begin 
to  be  staggered  when  we  come  to  a  me¬ 
tastasis  of  function,  when  the  patient, 
deaf  to  all  shouting  at  her  ear,  hears  a 
whisper  at  the  pit  of  her  stomach.^ 


And  as  regards  vision,  the  sleep-waker's 
condition  offers  a  series  of  puzzles.  We 
are  of  course  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
eye  may  become  sensitive  to  amounts 
of  light  far  lower  than  are  normally 
perceptible.  We  hear,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  incredulity  of  the  sleep-waker  who 
threads  her  needle  under  the  table,  or 
blows  out  the  candle  at  midnight  before 
she  washes  up  the  dishes,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  she  has  just  had  breakfast, 
and  that  it  is  wasteful  to  burn  lights  in 
broad  daylight.  But  the  observers  o^ 
sleep-waking  ca>es  go  on  to  insist  on  what 
seems  a  quite  needless  stumbline-block^ 
they  tell  us  that  the  eyes  of  the  sleep- 
wakers  are  not  open  but  shut,  with  pupils 
upturned,  or  that  if  the  eyes  are  open, 
at  any  rate  there  is  "no  speculation"  in 
them,  but  a  mere  vacant  glare.  If  we 
reply  that  this  must  be  a  mistake  of  obser¬ 
vation,  they  go  on  to  overwhelm  us  with 
cases*  where  the  patient  reads  with  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  or  with  the  back  of 
her  neck,  or  criticises  the  moves  of  chess¬ 
players  sitting  immediately  behind  her. 
Nor  is  even  this  all.  Professor  Mayo 
became  convinced,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
“  resigned  himself  to  the  belief,”  that 
these  spontaneously  arising  powers  some¬ 
times  attain  a  degree  so  extraordinary 
that  we  prefer  to  describe  it  in  his  own 
words,  t  “  The  patient  manifests  new 
perceptive  powers.  She  discerns  objects 
all  around  her  and  through  any  obstruc¬ 
tions,  partitions,  walls,  or  houses,  and  at 
an  indefinite  distance.  She  sees  her  own 
inside,  as  if  it  were  illuminated,  and  can 
tell  what  is  wrong  in  the  health  of  others. 
She  reads  the  thoughts  of  others,  whether 
present  or  at  indefinite  distances.  The 
ordinary  obstacles  of  space  and  matter 
vanish  to  her."  It  is  obvious  that  the 
claims  of  clairvoyance  when  induced  by 
Mesmerism  can  scarcely  go  beyond  the 
powers  here  ascribed  to  spontaneous  or 
idiopathic  trance. 

To  proceed  to  the  next  point.  The 
mesmerist,  when  he  claims  that  he  can 
limit  the  stream  of  consciousness,  and 
bestow  a  temporary  dominance  on  some 
one  idea  or  emotion,  only  asserts  that 
he  can  produce  a  phenomenon  which 
admittedly  occurs  already  both  in 


*  Macnish.  p.  170. 

I  “  Zoist,"  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 

;  Dr.  PetcHn’s  case  ;  Mayo,  p.  113,  etc. 


•  Mr.  Bulteel's  case.  Dr.  Petelin’s  cases.  Dr. 
Delpit's  case,  in  Dr.  Mayo's  collection  alone, 
t  “Popular  Superstitions,”  p.  iii. 
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apparent  health  and  in  disease.  The 
power  of  suggestion  begins  in  the  condi* 
tion  of  ordinary  dream  before  it  attains 
its  intenser  degree  in  somnambulism. 
The  sleeping  officer  follows  with  growing 
anxiety  the  description  of  a  battle  whis¬ 
pered  to  him  by  his  friends,  till  at  last 
he  jumps  from  his  bed  and  runs  head¬ 
long  away.  The  sleeping  beauty,  whose 
ingenious  lover  has  obtained  permission 
to  breath  his  own  name  in  her  ear,  is 
melted  at  last  into  tenderness  for  him 
by  the  stranj^  ^  recurrent  dream.  In 
more  advanced  stages  the  sleep-waker 
acts  out  his  vision  among  waking  men  ; 
he  fancies  himself  employed  in  some 
habitual  duty,  answers  only  the  remarks 
which  bear  on  this  supposed  employment, 
and  neglects  all  external  stimuli  which 
he  cannot  co-ordinate  with  his  dominant 
train  of  ideas. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  ultimately 
be  able  to  trace  an  unbroken  line  of  pro 
gression  from  the  voluntary  and  transient 
hypertrophy  of  a  mental  image  which  is 
necessary  for  the  thinker  who  wishes  it 
to  stand  forth  distinctly  in  his  brain,  to 
the  degenerative  hypertrophy  of  a  group 
of  such  images  which  renders  them  per¬ 
manently  dominant  in  consciousness  and 
impossible  to  dislodge.  And  the  key  to 
such  inquiries  seems  to  lie  in  the  somnam¬ 
bulic  state — midway  between  idiopathic 
revery  and  monomania — and  combining 
a  hallucination  as  profound  as  the  luna¬ 
tic’s  with  a  capacity  of  recall  as  sudden 
as  the  shock  which  arouses  a  Socrates  to 
the  perception  that  he  is  not  in  the  ideal 
world,  but  before  Potidsea.  The  great 
drawback  is  the  rarity  of  these  cases  of 
instructive  trance  ;  and  when  the  mes¬ 
merist  claims  to  reproduce  them,  he  is 
merely  offering  to  reproduce  by  empiri¬ 
cal  means  an  observed  abnormal  state, 
which  physiologist  and  psychologist  alike 
may  well  desire  to  see  reproduced.  It 
is  of  course  a  question  of  evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  mesmerist  succeeds 
in  this  avowedly  empirical  reproduction 
of  a  most  obscure  nerve-condition  ;  but 
there  is  at  any  rate  no  reason  whatever 
why  his  evidence  should  be  slighted,  or 
his  attempt’disrnissed  «  priori  as  fantastic 
and  unphysiological. 

The  next  point  on  which,  as  we  urge, 
the  claims  of  Mesmerism  have  already 
been  far  exceeded  by  the  unsought  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Nature  is  that  of  intermittent 


memory — of  the  establishment  of  a 
second  state,  which  carries  on  its  own 
memories  from  one  access  to  another, 
but  whose  recollection  of  the  normal 
state  is  in  varying  degrees  imperfect,  and 
which  is  itself  altogether  forgotten  so 
soon  as  the  normal  state  recurs.  The 
complexity  of  these  intercurrent  memo¬ 
ries  may  reach  a  point  which  imagination 
can  scarcely  realize.  Dr.  Mayo  cites  a 
case  of  quintuple  memory,  where  a 
normal  state  was  interrupted  by  four 
separate  morbid  states,  each  with  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  its  own.  The  phenomena,  whether 
of  amnesia  or  hypermnesia,  which 
mesmerists  allege,  reach  no  such  mar¬ 
vellous  pitch  as  this  ;  but  they  offer  a 
means  of  direct  experimentation  such  as 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained  in  this 
direction  ;  and  some  of  the  cases 
adduced — as  of  the  so-called  “  mesmeric 
promise,”  or  impression  made  on  the 
brain  in  the  mesmeric  state,  which  irre¬ 
sistibly  works  itself  out  in  the  subsequent 
normal  condition— present  a  singular 
conformity  to  some  of  the  best  physio¬ 
logical  speculations  on  the  mechanism 
of  memory. 

The  fifth  point  which  we  mentioned 
as  conspicuously  subject  to  modification 
from  obscure  but  spontaneously  arising 
causes,  was  character — the  set  of  emo¬ 
tional  and  volitional  dispositions  which 
make  up  a  recognizable  personality. 
Character  is  of  course  largely  influenced 
by  memory ;  a  change  in  the  body  of 
pictures  reproducible  at  will  must  needs 
change  the  general  conception  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  on  which  a  man’s  more  definite 
views  and  preferences  arc  based.  And 
there  is  a  childlike  sense  of  freedom  and 
deliverence  in  the  escape  from  the  tram¬ 
melling  recollection  of  what  one  has  done 
in  the  past,  and  what  other  people  think 
about  one,  which  forms  a  marked  feature 
in  many  accounts  of  spontaneous  double¬ 
consciousness  as  well  as  of  mesmeric 
trance.  But  the  history  of  spontaneous 
double-consciousness  includes  also  cases 
where  character  alters— as  though  through 
some  altered  distribution  of  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain — while  in  the  altered 
state  the  memories  of  the  normal  state 
are  preserved.  Such  cases  are  of  much 
importance  with  refexence  to  certain  al¬ 
legations  of  permanent  change  in  emo¬ 
tional  disposition  effected  bv  Mesmer¬ 
ism  ;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
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to  refer  here  to  Dr.  Azam’s  case  of 
F<‘Hda  X.  (the  ealier  stages  of  which 
have  been  already  summarized  in  Mind) 
— a  story  which  biings  home  to  us  the 
relativity  of  human  judgments,  the  pa¬ 
thetic  limitations  of  man's  outlook  on  the 
world,  more  forcibly  than  any  romance  : 

Filida  X.,  an  hysterical  young  woman  living 
in  the  south  of  France,  became  subject  in  1856 
to  accesses  of  what  was  at  first  considered  as 
somnambulism — states  lasting  a  few  minutes 
or  hours,  of  which  she  retained  no  conscious¬ 
ness  on  regaining  her  normal  condition.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  duration  of  these  accesses  increased, 
they  became  considerable  enough  to  rank  as  a 
“  second  state,”  and  it  was  observed  that  in  this 
second  state  F^lida  perfectly  remembered  the 
first  state — in  the  first  or  normal  state  she  for¬ 
got  the  second.  The  second  state  gradually  grew 
upon  her  till  it  has  become  almost  continuous, 
her  relapses  into  the  first  state  occupying  per¬ 
haps  not  more  then  one  day  per  month.  And 
it  IS  remarkable  that  her  second  state  is  in  all 
respects  superior  to  her  first.  Her  health  is 
better  ;  her  character  is  more  cheerful  and  even  ; 
her  memory  perfect  for  both  states.  She 
is  aware  of  her  occasional  entry  into  her  first 
state,  but  she  considers  that  as  abnormal,  and 
though  not  unduly  distressed  by  it  she  would 
fain  avoid  its  occurrence.  When  in  the  first 
state,  on  the  other  hasid,  her  aches  and  pains 
return,  and  her  memory  for  the  second  state 
disappears.  She  is  then  truly  miserable,  even 
to  the  verge  of  suicide,  and  helplessly  bewilder¬ 
ed  by  the  vast  gaps  in  her  memory,  which  are 
so  profound  and  extensive  that  if  her  husband 
or  children  happen  to  be  out  of  the  room  at 
the  moment  when  she  enters  the  first  state  she 
does  not  know  whether  they  are  alive  or  dead, 
and  waits  anxiously  to  see  whether  they  come 
in  again.  She  is  ashamed  of  this  loss  of  mem¬ 
ory,  and  uses  all  her  art  to  conceal  it.  Of 
late  she  has  hit  on  a  plan  which  somewhat  les¬ 
sens  this  inconvenience.  When  she  feels  that 
an  access  of  the  first  state  is  coming  on,  she 
writes  a  letter  to  her  other  self,  giving  a  pre¬ 
cis  of  the  facts  which  she  considers  it  desirable 
that  that  self  should  know.  Thus,  for  instance, 
she  details  the  orders  which  have  to  be  executed, 
the  measurements  of  chintz,  etc.  But  there  are 
cases  where  the  poor  creature  is  glad  to  forget. 
For  example,  in  the  second  state  she  learned 
facts  giving  her  grave  cause  for  jealousy  as  to 
her  husband's  conduct  with  a  female  friend  of 
her  own.  So  much  did  this  distress  her  that 
she  attempted  suicide.  She  was  rescued  be¬ 
fore  life  wasextinct ;  and  then  in  her  new  misery 
she  ardently  desired  the  return  of  the  first  slate, 
with  all  its  suicidal  gloom  ;  preferring,  as  one 
may  say,  to  hang  herself  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
truth,  rather  than  because  she  remembered  it. 
She  has,  since  then,  in  fact  returned  repeatedly 
to  the  first  state,  and  knows  nothing  therein  of 
the  trouble  which  has  come  on  her  second  self. 
Yet  this  immunity  is  not  without  its  incon¬ 
veniences  ;  for  while,  in  the  second  state,  she 
rejects  indignantly  all  acquaintance  with  the 
treacherous  friend,  she  knows  that  there  will  be 
as  it  were  intercalary  days  of  amnesty  when  she 
will  greet  her  again  with  cordiality  and  ease. 


The  brief  sketch  thus  given  of  some  of 
the  abnormal  phenomena  of  sensation 
and  consciousness  which  do  unquestion¬ 
ably  occur,  and  which  unquestionably 
occurred  before  Mesmerism  was  named 
or  thought  of,  might  easily  have  been 
indefinitely  extended.  But  enough  has 
been  said,  we  think,  to  show  how  un¬ 
scientific  is  the  objection  urged  against 
Mesmerism  on  account  of  the  incredible 
character  of  the  phenomena  said  to  be 
thereby  induced.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case  that  the  mesrueric  process  in¬ 
duces  these  phenomena  ;  but  to  call  such 
phenomena  a  priori isuredible,  is  to  ignore 
or  disregard  an  immense  though  scattered 
mass  of  testimony  (of  a  perfectly  un¬ 
biassed  kind)  to  the  existence  of  precisely 
similar  and  of  still  stranger  phenomena, 
which  have  been  sporadically  observed 
in  all  ages  and  countries  in  which  accu¬ 
rate  observation  has  been  possible. 

For  our  own  part  we  feel  so  strongly 
the  profundity  of  the  mysteries  which 
the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  involve 
that  we  cannot  recognize  any  d  priori 
objection  to  what  may  be  called  the 
grotesque  simplicity  of  method  with 
which  Mesmerism  attacks  them.  We 
cannot  but  remember  that  the  first  clews 
to  problems  whose  solution  lies  far  be¬ 
yond  the  resources  of  existing  knowl¬ 
edge  are  generally  discovered  accidentally 
and  in  unexpected  quarters.  We  are  in 
no  way  suggesting  that  a  clew  thus  em¬ 
pirically  discovered  is  likely  to  prove  to 
be  the  central  solution,  the  true  mot  de  /’ 
/nigme.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  a 
quite  co-ordinate  importance  to  the 
classes  of  experiments  associated  with  the 
names  of  Reichenbach  and  of  Charcot, 
which  indicate  hitherto  unexpected  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  nervous  system 
and  certain  forces  resident  in  inorganic 
matter  ;  and  we  watch  with  great  inter¬ 
est  the  various  series  of  experiments 
which  Professor  Stanley  Hall  and  others 
are  conducting  on  the  more  easily  access¬ 
ible  forms  of  abnormal  nervous  states. 
But  we  urge  that  the  experiments  are 
not  enough  ;  that  the  higher  the  genera¬ 
lizations  to  be  reached,  the  more  various 
probably  must  be  the  means  employed 
for  reaching  them  ;  and  that,  besides  the 
exactly  measurable  experiments  which 
can  be  instituted  on  such  points  (for  in¬ 
stance)  as  the  modification  in  the  speed 
of  nervous  reactions  in  the  hypnotic 
state,  we  need  an  immense  mass,  an  im- 
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tnense  variety,  of  experiments,  necessarily 
indeed  vaguer,  but  not  on  that  account 
less  instructive,  on  the  higher,  the  rarer, 
the  less  analyzable  phenomena.  Some  of 
these  phenomena  are  wholly  irreproduc- 
ible.  A  case  like  P'elida’s  must  simply  be 
waited  for  till  it  occurs  of  itself.  But 
other  rare  phenomena — sense  metastasis, 
clairvoyance,  alternating  memory,  emo¬ 
tional  modification — these  Mesmerism, 
and  Mesmerism  almost  alone,  claims  to  be 
able  to  reproduce.  This  claim — which 
we  shall  hope  to  discuss  in  a  subsequent 
paper — may  be  mistaken  or  exaggerated, 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  not  obviously  absurd, 


it  is  not  primd  facie  illegitimate.  And 
if  the  claim  be  in  any  measure  justified 
by  facts,  if  this  strange  empirical  process 
can  achieve  one  tenth  of  what  Elliotson. 
Gregory.  Mayo  have  claimed  for  it,  there 
will  assuredly  be  matter  for  the  close  at¬ 
tention  of  all  exact  inquirers.  For  a  new 
roadway  of  direct  experiment  will  have 
been  driven  into  the  jungle  of  those,  ob¬ 
scure  phenomena  which  Science  neglects 
because  they  cannot  be  accurately  tested, 
and  Ignorance  distorts  because  they 
cannot  be  authoritatively  explained. — 
Nineteenth  Century, 
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Whether  Mr.  Arnold  proves  or  does 
not  prove  the  subject  of  intense  interest 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  probably 
never  lent  to  the  United  States  any  man 
of  genius  who  is  more  likely  at  once  to  ex¬ 
cite  and  to  tantalize  the  intelligent  curi¬ 
osity  with  which  he  must  be  regarded. 
It  is  not  that  the  phase  of  culture  which 
Matthew  Arnold  represents  is  at  all 
specially  rare  in  the  United  States.  In 
Massachusetts  at  least,  Mr.  Clough, 
Matthew  Arnold's  intimate  friend  and 
brother-poet,  found  himself  almost  more 
at  home  than  even  in  the  Old  Country. 
And  Matthew  Arnold  himself,  who  was 
swift  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Emer¬ 
son,  to  whom  indeed  one  of  his  own 
earliest  sonnets  was  written,  has  shown 
in  all  his  writings  that  perfect  lucidity 
and  serenity,  that  desire  to  gaze  wistfully 
into  the  future,  while  discriminating  all 
the  beauty  of  the  past,  that  subtle  love 
of  irony,  and  that  freedom  from  any¬ 
thing  like  undue  deference  to  authority, 
which  may  be  said  to  distinguish  especial¬ 
ly  the  highest  culture  of  New  England. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  Matthew 
Arnold  will  pique  and  tantalize  the  curi¬ 
osity  which  he  must  excite  as  few  Eng¬ 
lishmen  have  ever  piqued  and  tantalized 
it  before.  For  he  will  present  to  those 
who  crowd  to  hear  him  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  genius  formed  entirely  by 
the  old  world,  and  richly  endowed  with 
the  power  of  writing  the  most  lucid  and 
graphic  epiuphs  on  some  of  the  greatest 
epochs  of  the  old  world — on  the  wisdom 
of  Greece,  on  the  meditative  rapture  of 


the  East,  on  the  piety  of  Roman  Stoi¬ 
cism,  on  the  vision  of  the  Cross,  on 
mediaeval  asceticism,  on  Goethe's  calm, 
self-centred  insight,  on  the  despair  of 
unbelief,  and  on  the  ardor  of  revolution¬ 
ary  hope — who  is  nevertheless  prepared 
to  face  the  future  quite  undismayed,  and 
that  with  no  better  weapon,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  than  that  of  the  dignity  of  manner 
which  the  memory  of  the  great  past  in¬ 
spires.  Emerson  at  least  believed  in 
democracy,  believed  in  the  new  institu¬ 
tions,  believed  in  the  growing  power  of 
man.  His  calm  confidence  was  derived 
from  some  transcendental  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  multiplying  millions  to 
manifest  more  adequately,  as  they  multi¬ 
plied,  the  transcendental  divinity  of  his 
semi-pantheistic  faith.  Matthew  Arnold, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  has  no  such  super¬ 
stition.  The  more  numerous  are  the 
hosts  of  the  Philistines,  the  less  he  hopes 
from  them.  They  do  not  dismay  him, 
he  is  too  robust  in  the  triple  brass  of  his 
culture  for  that,  but  he  defies  them. 
“  Dii  me  terrent,"  he  says,  “  et  Jupiter 
hostis."  But  he  has  little  hope  in  the 
masses. 

“  Not  here,  O  Apollo  ! 

Are  haunts  meet  for  thee. 

But  where  Helicon  breaks  down 

In  cliffs  to  the  sea," 

will  be  his  feeling,  as  he  looks  at  the 
mighty  volume  of  human  energy  which 
will  meet  him  in  the  United  States. 
Democracy  has  never  inspired  him  with 
any  enthusiasm,  and  republican  institu- 
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lions  will  probably  win  from  him  no 
cry  of  admiration.  Emancipated  man, 
while  he  remains,  as  he  probably  always 
will  remain,  for  the  most  part  unculti¬ 
vated  man— man  with  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  and  self-assertion  still 
unrefined  within  him — elicits  no  brilliant 
augury  of  hope  from  Matthew  Arnold. 
And  yet,  while  Mr.  Arnold  has  no  proph¬ 
ecy  inspired  by  political  Utopianism  to 
utter,  he  obtains  nothing  from  his  ex¬ 
quisite  insight  into  the  past  on  which  he 
can  rely  to  mould  the  world  of  the 
future,  except  only  what  is,  of  all  things, 
least  likely  to  mould  it,  that  tradition  of 
antique  stateliness  and  dignity  which  the 
past  has  bequeathed  to  us.  He  will  praise 
to  the  busy  Yankees,  Sophocles — 

”  Whose  even-balanced  soul. 
From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age. 
Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion 
wild  ; 

Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole, 

The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  Stage, 

Singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  his  child.'* 

He  will  praise  Goethe  to  them,  and  tell 
them  that, 

- *'  he  pursued  a  lonely  road. 

His  eyes  on  Nature’s  plan  ; 

Neither  made  man  too  much  a  God, 

Nor  God  too  much  a  man." 

He  will  praise  Wordsworth,  of  whom  he 
has  told  us. 

He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound 
Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round  ; 

He  spoke  and  loosed  our  hearts  in  tears. 
He  laid  us,  as  we  lay  at  birth. 

On  the  cool,  flowering  lap  of  earth  ; 

Smiles  broke  from  us,  and  we  had  ease  ; 
The  hills  were  o’er  us,  and  the  breeze 
W’ent  o’er  the  sunlit  fields  again  ; 

Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 

Our  youth  return’d,  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 

Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furl’d, 

The  freshness  of  the  early  world.” 

But  he  has  no  secret  for  restoring  to  us 
the  even  balance  of  Sophocles,  or  the 
commanding  intelligence  of  Goethe,  or 
the  fresh  insight  of  Wordsworth.  He 
can  revivify  for  us  the  stately  humility 
of  the  Flast,  and  the  grand  imperious¬ 
ness  of  Rome,  and  the  cloistered  sanctity 
of  the  middle-ages  ;  but  he  has  no  spell 
— he  believes  in  no  spell— for  the  re- 
animation  of  a  past  world.  Ask  him  of 
his  hopes,  and  you  find  that  they  consist 
chiefly  in  borrowing  dignity  from  the 


past,  without  borrowing  the  creeds  on 
which  that  dignity  was  fed.  This  is  the 
burden  of  his  song  : 

"  Your  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are  dead, 
Your  social  order,  too  ! 

Where  tarries  he,  the  Power  who  said, — 

■  See,  I  make  all  things  new  ?  ’  ” 

And  he  cannot  answer  his  own  question 
except  by  vainly  invoking  joy  from  un¬ 
known  and  unknowable  sources  : 

"  What  still  of  strength  is  left,  employ. 

This  end  to  help  attain  : 

One  common  zoave  of  thought  and  joy 
Lifting  mankind  again  f 

But  whence  "  the  common  wave  of 
thought  and  joy”  is  to  flow,  he  cannot 
tell  us. 

Yet,  while  Mr.  Arnold  keeps  his  secret 
carefully  as  to  the  source  of  this  renova¬ 
ting  power,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  his 
poetry  at  least,  and  partly,  ]>erhaps,  also 
in  his  criticism,  his  irony,  and  the  bad¬ 
inage  directed  against  Philistines,  Puri¬ 
tans,  Parliamentary  statesmen,  and  the 
”  young  lions”  of  the  Daily  Press,  he 
has  not  lost  hopes  of  ‘‘the  common 
wave  of  thought  and. joy”  which  he  in¬ 
vokes.  His  attitude  toward  the  future 
is  never  pessimist,  though  he  is  so  scorn¬ 
ful  of  the  present.  The  strong  vitality 
in  him  appears  to  surge  up  in  the  form 
of  vague  revolutionary  hopes,  though  he 
never  finds  the  germs  of  what  he  hopes 
for  in  the  methods  and  the  institutions 
which  he  criticises.  Still,  though  while 
making  light  of  all  the  actual  agencies  of 
his  time,  he  falls  back  upon  the  nobler 
past  with  a  dignified  and  sometimes  a 
lyrical  melancholy,  he  finds  somewhere 
— we  presume,  in  the  never-failing  spring 
of  poetic  impulse — the  secret  of  an  unac¬ 
countable  hope.  He  prophesies  sternly 
against  all  he  sees,  and  yet  he  cannot 
persuade  himself  to  prophesy  anything 
but  good — however  dim — of  the  future. 
This  is  his  tone  ; 

“  This  tract  which  the  river  of  Time 
Now  flows  through  with  us.  is  the  plain. 
Gone  is  the  calm  of  its  earlier  shore. 
Border’d  by  cities,  and  hoarse 
With  a  thousand  cries  is  its  stream. 

And  we  on  its  breast,  our  minds 
Are  confused  as  the  cries  which  we  hear. 
Changing  and  shot  as  the  sights  which  we 
see. 

"  And  we  say  that  repose  has  fled 

Forever  the  course  of  the  river  of  Time. 
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That  cities  will  crowd  to  its  edge. 

In  a  blacker,  incessanter  line  ; 

That  the  din  will  be  more  on  its  banks, 
Denser  the  trade  on  its  stream. 

Flatter  the  plain  where  it  flows. 

Fiercer  the  sun  overhead.  • 

That  never  will  those  on  its  breast 
See  an  ennobling  sight. 

Drink  of  the  feeling  of  quiet  again. 

“  But  what  was  before  us,  we  know  not. 

And  we  know  not  what  shall  succeed. 

Haply  the  river  of  Time, — 

As  it  grows,  as  the  towns  on  its  marge 
Fling  their  wavering  lights 
On  a  wider,  statelier  stream. — 

May  acquire,  if  not  the  calm 
Of  its  early  mountainous  shore. 

Yet  a  solemn  peace  of  its  own. 

“  And  the  width  of  the  waters,  the  hush 
Of  the  gray  expanse  where  he  floats, 
Freshening  its  current  and  spotted  with 
foam 

As  it  draws  to  the  Ocean,  may  strike 
Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  man  on  its  breast, — 
As  the  pale  waste  widens  around  him, 

As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away. 

As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night  wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea.” 

That  is  Matthew  Arnold’s  prevailing 
tone — condemnation  of  all  the  actual 
tendencies  of  his  time,  hopelessness  of 
its  actual  forces,  but  vague  hope,  never¬ 
theless,  of  somewhat  of  which  he  can 
give  no  account.  It  is  so  in  his  religious 
criticism.  While  reducing  all  faith  in 
God  to  a  dim  confidence  in  "  the  stream 
of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  which  makes 
for  righteousness,”  he  yet  claims  the 
privilege  to  speak  of  that  "  stream  of 
tendency”  in  the  grand  and  awful  strains 
of  Isaiah,  and  with  the  solemn  certainty 
and  tenderness  of  Christ.  He  explains 
”  the  secret  of  Jesus” — the  secret  of 
the  Cross — as  being  nothing  more  than 
the  discovery  that  if  you  look  beneath 
your  superficial  impulses  and  wishes,  you 
will  find  a  truer  life  which  feeds  itself 
upon  the  denial  of  these  superficial  im¬ 


pulses  and  wishes.  He  ridicules  as  un¬ 
true  dogma  all  those  explanations  of 
that  fact  which  refer  this  growth  of  the 
spirit,  to  life  in  a  personal  God  and 
saviour.  He  will  admit  nothing  but  the 
bare  fact  that  by  giving  the  go-by  to 
your  strongest  desires,  a  deeper  life  will 
be  reached,  and  will  be  found  fruitful  in 
peace  and  strength.  But  of  the  revealed 
explanation  of  such  peace  and  strength 
he  will  not  hear  a  word.  He  insists  that 
all  the  sources  of  hope  which  the  human 
race  have  hitherto  discovered  are  dreamy 
and  baseless,  but  hope  he  will  have 
nevertheless,  and  harps  on  his  “  mighty 
wave  of  thought  and  joy  lifting  mankind 
again”  as  if  he  actually  discerned  its  ap¬ 
proach.  All  that  the  Republicans  of  the 
United  States  lean  upon  with  confidence, 
he  will  probably  declare  to  be  a  broken 
reed.  But  he  will  bear  a  radiant  coun¬ 
tenance  all  the  same,  and  will  not 
abandon  his — must  we  not  call  it  ? — 
superstitious  hope.  Therefore  we  say 
that  he  will  pique  and  tantalize  the  good 
people  whom  he  has  gone  to  see.  They 
will  trace  in  him  at  once  the  buoyant 
gaze  of  a  seer,  and  the  negative  creed  on 
which  pessimism  is  usually  founded. 
They  will  find  in  him  a  well  of  poetry 
which  compels  him  to  look  with  hope  on 
the  future,  while  he  despises  all  the  living 
seeds  of  that  future  which  he  discerns  in 
the  present.  He  undermines  for  us  our 
best  hopes  with  one  breath,  and  invokes 
strength  and  joy  with  the  next.  He  re¬ 
jects  the  deepest  religion  of  the  day,  the 
best  political  institutions  of  the  day,  and 
the  clearest  social  tendencies  of  the  day, 
yes,  rejects  them  with  scorn  ;  and  yet 
Emerson  himself  could  hardly  have  put 
on  a  look  of  the  same  buoyancy  and  radi¬ 
ance  as  Mr.  Arnold,  when  he  turns  his 
face  toward  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  not  of  his  creed,  but  of  his  poetic 
day-dream. — London  Spectator. 
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Two  chapters  in  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  family  ?  Did  man  begin  by  being 
new  book,  “  Early  Law  and  Custom,”  monogamous  or  polygamous,  but,  in 
have  reopened  a  discussion  which  for  either  case,  the  master  of  his  own  home 
some  time  has  been  in  repose.  What  and  the  assured  central  point  of  his 
are  the  original  forms  of  the  human  family  relations  ?  Or  were  the  unions 
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of  the  sexes  originally  shifting  and  pre¬ 
carious,  so  that  paternity  was  indistinct, 
and  family  ties  were  reckoned  through  the 
mother  alone  ?  Again  (setting  aside  the 
question  of  what  was  “  primitive”  and 
“  original”),  did  the  needs  and  barbar¬ 
ous  habits  of  early  men  lead  to  a  scarcity 
of  women,  and  hence  to  polyandry  (that 
is,  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  several 
men),  with  the  consequent  uncertainty 
about  male  parentage  ?  Once  more, 
admitting  that  these  relations  of  the  sexes 
do  prevail,  or  have  prevailed,  among 
savages,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  stronger  races,  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  stocks,  ever  passed  through  this 
stage  of  savage  customs  ?  These  are  the 
main  questions  debated  between  what 
we  may  call  the  “  historical”  and  the 
”  anthropological”  students  of  ancient 
customs. 

When  Sir  Henry  observed,  in  1861, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  society  of 
men  had  not  been,  originally,  based  on 
the  patriarchal  family,  he  went,  of  course, 
outside  the  domain  of  history.  What 
occurred  in  the  very  origin  of  human 
society  is  a  question  perhaps  quite  in¬ 
scrutable.  Certainly,  history  cannot 
furnish  the  answer.  Here  the  anthropol¬ 
ogist  and  physiologist  come  in  with  their 
methods,  and  even  those,  we  think,  can 
throw  but  an  uncertain  light  on  the  very 
“  origin”  of  institutions,  and  on  strictly 
primitive  man. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
we  shall  here  re-state  the  chief  points  at 
issue  between  the  adherents  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  of  Mr.  M’Lennan,  between 
historical  and  anthropolopcal  inquirers. 

1 .  Did  man  originally  live  in  the  patri¬ 
archal  family,  or  in  more  or  less  modified 
promiscuity,  with  uncertainty  of  blood- 
ties,  and  especially  of  male  parentage  ? 

2.  Did  circumstances  and  customs 
compel  or  induce  man  (whatever  his 
original  condition)  to  resort  to  practices 
which  made  paternity  uncertain,  and  so 
caused  kinship  to  be  reckoned  through 
women  ? 

3.  Granting  that  some  races  have  been 
thus  reduced  to  matriarchal  forms  of  the 
family,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  stronger  peoples,  like  the  Aryans 
and  the  Semites,  ever  passed  through  a 
stage  of  culture  in  which  female,  not 
male,  kinship  was  chiefly  recognized, 
probably  as  a  result  of  polyandry  ? 


On  this  third  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  produce  much  evidence  of 
very  different  sorts  ;  evidence  which,  at 
best,  can  perhaps  only  warrant  an  infer¬ 
ence,  or  presumption,  in  favor  of  one  or 
the  other  opinion.  For  the  moment, 
the  impartial  examination  of  testimony 
is  more  important  and  practicable  than 
the  establishment  of  any  theory. 

(i.)  Did  man  live  in  the  pa¬ 

triarchal  family,  the  male  being  master  of 
his  female  mate  or  mates,  and  of  his 
children  ?  On  this  first  point  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  in  his  new  volume,  may  be  said 
to  come  as  near  proving  his  case  as  the 
nature  and  matter  of  the  question  will 
permit.  Bachofen,  M’Lennan,  and  Mor¬ 
gan,  all  started  from  a  hypothetical 
state  of  more  or  less  modified  sexual 
promiscuity.  Bachofen’s  .evidence 
(which  may  be  referred  to  later)  was 
based  on  a  great  mass  of  legends,  myths, 
and  travellers’  tales,  chiefly  about  early 
Aryan  practices.  He  discovered  He- 
tdrismus,  as  he  called  it,  among  Lydi¬ 
ans,  Etruscans,  Persians,  Thracians. 
Cyrenian  nomads,  Egyptians,  Scythians, 
Troglodytes,  Nasamones,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  M’Lennan's  view  is,  perhaps,  less 
absolutely  stated  than  Sir  Henry  Maine 
supposes.  We  read*  ”  that  there  has 
been  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
human  races,  when  there  was  no  such 
appropriation  of  women  to  particular 
men  ;  when,  in  short,  marriage  as  it 
exists  among  civilized  nations,  was  not 
practised.  Marriage,  in  this  sense,  was 
yet  undreamt  of.  ”  Mr.  M’  Lennan  adds 
(pp.  130,  131),  ”  as  among  other  grega¬ 
rious  animals,  the  unions  of  the  sexes 
were  probably,  m  the  earliest  times, 
loose,  transitory,  and,  in  some  degree, 
promiscuous.” 

Sir  Henry  Maine  opposes  to  Mr. 
M’Lennan’s  theory  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Darwin  :  "  From  all  we  know  of  the 
passions  of  all  male  quadrupeds,  promis¬ 
cuous  intercourse  in  a  state  of  Nature  is 
highly  improbable.”!  On  this  first 
question,  let  us  grant  to  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  to  Mr.  Darwin,  and  to  common- 
sense,  that  if  the  very  earliest  men  were 
extremely  animal  in  character,  their 
unions  while  they  lasted  were  probably 
monogamous  or  polygamous.  The  sexual 


•  “Studies  in  Ancient  History,’’  p.  127. 
f  **  Descent  of  Man,’’  ii.  36a. 
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jealo*usy  of  the  male  would  secure  that 
result,  as  it  does  among  many  other  ani* 
mals.  Let  the  first  point,  then,  be  scored 
to  Sir  Henry  Maine  ;  let  it  be  granted 
that  if  man  was  created  perfect,  he  lived 
in  the  monogamous  family  before  the 
Fall  ;  and  that,  if  he  was  evolved  as  an 
animal,  the  unchecked  animal  instincts 
would  make  for  monogamy  or  patriarchal 
polygamy  in  the  strictly  primitive  family. 

(2.';  Did  circumstances  and  customs 
compel  or  induce  man  (whatever  his 
original  condition)  to  resort  to  practices 
which  made  paternity  uncertain,  and  so 
caused  the  absence  of  the  patriarchal 
family,  kinship  being  reckoned  through 
women  ?  If  this  question  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  if  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  various  causes  be  made 
wide  enough,  it  will  not  matter  much  to 
Mr.  M'Lennan’s  theory  whether  the 
strictly  primitive  family  was  patriarchal 
or  not.  If  there  occurred  a  fall  from 
the  primitive  family,  and  if  that  fall  was 
extremely  general,  affecting  even  the 
Aryan  race,  Mr.  M’Lennan’s  adherents 
will  be  amply  satisfied.  Their  object  is 
to  show  that  the  family,  even  in  the 
Aryan  race,  was  developed  through  a 
stage  of  loose  savage  connections.  If 
that  can  be  shown,  they  do  not  care 
much  about  primitive  man  properly  so 
called.  Sir  Henry  Maine  admits  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  among  certain  races, 
in  certain  districts,  circumstances  have 
overridden  the  sexual  jealousy  which 
secures  male  parentage  and  its  recogni¬ 
tion.  Where  women  have  been  few, 
and  where  poverty  has  been  great, 
jealousy  has  been  suppressed,  even  in 
the  Venice  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Sir  H.  Maine  says,  “  The  usage  (that  of 
polyandry — many  husbands  to  a  single 
wife)*'  seems  to  me  one  which  circum¬ 
stances  overpowering  morality  and  de¬ 
cency  might  at  any  time  call  into  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  known  to  have  arisen  in  the 
native  Indian  army.”  The  question  now 
is,  what  are  the  circumstances  that  over¬ 
power  morality  and  decency,  and  so  pro¬ 
duce  polyandry,  with  its  necessary  con¬ 
sequences,  when  it  is  a  recognized  insti¬ 
tution — the  absence  of  the  patriarchal 
family,  and  the  recognition  of  kinship 
through  women  ?  Any  circumstances 
which  cause  great  scarcity  of  women 
will  conduce  to  those  results.  Mr. 
M’Lennan’s  opinion  was,  that  the  chief 
New  SXRUS.-V0L.  XXXVIIL,  No.  6 


cause  of  scarcity  of  women  has  been 
the  custom  of  female  infanticide — of  kill¬ 
ing  little  girls  as  touches  inutiles.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  admits  that  “  the  cause 
assigned  by  M’Lennan  is  a  vera  causa — 
it  is  capable  of  producing  the  effects.”* 

Mr.  M’Lennan  had  collected  a  very 
large  mass  of  testimony  to  prove  the 
wide  existence  of  this  cause  of  paucity 
of  women.  Till  that  evidence  is  publish¬ 
ed,  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  sufficient, 
in  Mr.  M'Lennan’s  opinion,  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  factor 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  his  whole 
system. f  How  frightfully  female  infan¬ 
ticide  has  prevailed  in  livdia,  every  one 
may  read  in  the  official  reports  of  Colonel 
M’Pherson,  and  other  English  authori¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Fison’s  ”  Kamilaroi  and 
Kqj-nai”  contain  some  notable,  though 
not  to  my  mind  convincing,  arguments 
on  the  other  side.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
adduces  another  cause  of  paucity  of 
women  :  the  wanderings  of  our  race,  and 
expeditions  across  sea.|  This  cause 
would  not,  however,  be  important 
enough  to  alter  forms  of  kinship,  where 
the  invaders  (like  the  early  English  in 
Britain)  found  a  population  which  they 
could  conquer  and  whose  women  they 
could  appropriate. 

•  “  Early  Law  and  Custom,”  p.  210. 

t  Here  1  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
M’Lennan’s  theory  was  not  so  hard  and 
fast  as  h(s  manner  (that  of  a  very  assured  be¬ 
liever  in  his  own  ideas)  may  lead  some  in¬ 
quirers  to  suppose.  Sir  Henry  Maine  writes, 
that  both  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  M’Lennan 
“  seem  to  me  to  think  that  human  society  went 
everywhere  through  the  same  series  of  changes, 
and  Mr.  M’Lennan,  at  any  rate,  expresses  him¬ 
self  as  if  all  those  stages  could  be  clearly  discrim¬ 
inated  from  one  another,and  the  close  of  one  and 
the  commencement  of  another  announced  with 
the  distinctness  of  the  clock-bell,  telling  the  end 
ofthe.hour.”  On  the  other  hand,  1  remember 
Mr.  M’Lennan’s  telling  me  that,  in  his  opinion, 
“all  manner  of  arrangements  probably  went 
on  simultaneously  in  different  places.”  In 
“Studies  in  Ancient  History,”  p.  127,  he  ex¬ 
pressly  guards  against  the  tendency  “  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  progress  of  the  various  races  of 
men  from  savagery  has  been  a  uniform  prog¬ 
ress  that  all  the  stages  which  any  of  them 
has  gone  through  have  been  passed  in  their 
order  by  all.”  Still  more  to  the  point  is  his 
remark  on  polyandry  among  the  very  early 
Greeks  and  other  Aryans  ;  ”  it  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  my  view  that  in  all  these  quarters 
(Persia,  Sparta,  Troy,  Lycia,  Attica,  Crete, 
etc.,)  monandry,  and  even  the  patria  potestas, 
may  have  prevailed  at  points. 

X  “  Early  Law  and  Custom,”  p.  212. 
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.\part  from  any  probable  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  presumed 
practice  of  female  infanticide,  actual  as¬ 
certained  facts  prove  that  many  races  do 
not  now  live,  or  that  recently  they  did  not 
live,  in  the  patriarchal  or  modern  family. 
They  live,  or  did  live,  in  polyandrous 
associations.  The  Thibetans,  the  Nairs, 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Caesar),  and  many  other  races,*  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  and  the  Iroquois  (according  to 
Lafitau).  practise,  or  have  practised, 
polyandry. 

We  now  approach  the  third  and  rcaHy 
important  problem — (3.)  Is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  stronger 
peoples  like  the  .Aryans  and  the  Semites, 
ever  passed  through  a  stage  of  culture  in 
which  female,  not  male,  kinship  was 
chiefly  recognized,  probably  as  a  result 
of  polyandry  ? 

Now  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
affords  a  presumption  that  Aryans  have 
all  passed  through  Auftralian  institutions 
such  as  polyandry,  is  of  extremely  varied 
character.  Much  of  it  may  undoubtedly 
be  explained  away.  But  such  strength 
as  the  evidence  has  (which  we  do  not 
wish  to  exaggerate)  is  derived  from  its 
convergence  to  one  point — namely,  the 
anterior  existence  of  polyandry  and  the 
matriarchal  family  among  Aryans  before 
and  after  the  dawn  of  real  history. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  we  may 
here  number  the  heads  of  the  evidence 
bearing  on  this  question.  We  have — 

1.  The  evidence  of  inference  from  the 
form  of  capture  in  bridal  ceremonies. 

2.  The  evidence  from  exogamy  ;  the 
law  which  forbids  marriage  between  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  family  name. 

3.  The  evidence  from  totemism — that 
is,  the  derivation  of  the  family  name  and 
crest  or  badge,  from  some  natural  object, 
plant  or  animal.  Persons  bearing  the 
name  may  not  intermarry,  nor,  as  a  rule, 
may  they  eat  the  object  from  which  they 
derive  their  family  name,  and  from  which 
they  claim  to  be  descended. 

4.  The  evidence  from  the  gens  of 
Rome,  or  ytvo;  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
connection  with  totemism. 

5.  The  evidence  from  myth  and 
legend. 

6.  The  evidence  from  direct  historical 


*  “  Studies  in  Ancient  History,”  pp.  140-147. 


statements  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
matriarchal  family,  and  inheritance 
through  the  maternal  line. 

To  take  these  various  testimonies  in 
their  order,  let  us  begin  with  : 

(i.)  The  form  of  capture  in  bridal 
ceremonies.  That  this  form  survived  in 
Sparta,  Crete,  in  Hindoo  law,  in  the 
traditions  of  Ireland,  in  the  popular  rus¬ 
tic  customs  of  Wales,  is  not  denied. 

If  we  hold,  with  Mr.  M'Lennan,  that 
scarcity  of  women  (produced  by  female 
infanticide  or  otherwise)  is  the  cause  of 
the  habit  of  capturing  wives,  we  may  see, 
in  survivals  of  this  ceremony  of  capture 
among  Aryans,  a  proof  of  early  scarcity 
of  women,  and  of  probable  polyandry. 
But  an  opponent  may  argue,  like  Mr. 
J.  A.  Farrer  in  “  Primitive  Manners,” 
that  the  ceremony  of  capture  is  mainly 
a  concession  to  maiden  modesty  among 
early  races.  Here  one  may  observe  that 
the  girls  of  savage  tribes  are  notoriously 
profligate  and  immodest  about  illicit 
connections.  Only  honorable  marriage 
brings  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  these 
young  persons.  This  is  odd,  but,  in 
the  present  ‘  state  of  the  question,  we 
cannot  lean  on  the  evidence  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  capture.  We  cannot  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  is  derived  from  a  time  when 
paucity  of  women  made  capture  of  brides 
necessary.  Thus  “  honors  are  even”  in 
this  first  deal. 

(2.)  The  next  indication  is  very 
curious,  and  requires  much  more  pro¬ 
longed  discussion.  The  custom  of 
Exogamy  was  first  noted  and  named  by 
Mr.  M’Lennan.  Exogamy  is  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  marriage  within  the  supposed 
blood-kinship,  as  denoted  by  the  family 
name.  Such  marriage,  among  many  back¬ 
ward  races,  is  reckoned  incestuous,  and 
is  punishable  by  death.  Certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  connection  with  the  family 
name  have  to  be  noted  later.  Now,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  admits  that  exogamy,  as 
thus  defined,  exists  among  the  Hindoos. 
“  A  Hindoo  may  not  marry  a  woman  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  goira,  all  members 
of  \hc  gotra  being  theoretically  supposed 
to  have  descended  from  the  same  .ances- 
tor.”  The  same  rule  prevails  in  China. 
”  There  are  in  (,)hina  large  bodies  of  re¬ 
lated  clansmen,  each  generally  bearing 
the  same  clan-name.  They  are  exoga- 
mous  ;  no  man  will  marry  a  woman  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  clan-name  with  himself.” 
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U  is  admitted  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  that 
this  wide  prohibition  of  marriage  was  the 
early  Aryan  rule,  while  advancing  civili¬ 
zation  has  gradually  permitted  mar¬ 
riage  within  limits  once  forbidden.  The 
(Ireek  Church  now  (according  to  Mr. 
M’Lennan),  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  past,  forbade  intermarriages  “  as  far 
as  relationship  could  be  known.”  The 
Hindoo  rule  appears  to  go  still  further, 
and  to  prohibit  marriage  as  far  as  the 
common  gotra  name  seems  merely  to  in¬ 
dicate  relationship. 

As  to  the  ancient  Romans,  Plutarch 
says  :  ”  Formerly  they  did  not  marry 
women  connected  with  them  by  blood, 
any  more  than  they  now  marry  aunts  or 
sisters.  It  was  long  before  they  would 
even  intermarry  with  cousins.”  Plutarch 
also  remarks  that,  in  times  past,  Ro¬ 
mans  did  not  marry,  avyyevldai,  and 
if  we  may  render  this  ”  women  of  the 
same  gfns”  the  exogamous  prohibition 
in  Rome  was  as  complete  as  among  the 
Hindoos.  I  do  not  quite  gather  from 
Sir  Henry  Maine’s  account  of  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  house  communities  (pp.  254.  255) 
whether  they  dislike  all  kindred  mar¬ 
riages,  or  only  marriage  within  the 
“greater  blood”  — that  is,  within  the 
kinship]  on  the  male  side.  He  says  : 
”  The  South  Slavonians  bring  their  wives 
into  the  group,  in  which  they  are  socially 
organized,  from  a  considerable  distance 
outsiae.  .  .  .  Every  marriage  which 

requires  an  ecclesiastical  dispensation  is 
regarded  as  disreputable.” 

On  the  whole,  wide  prohibitions  of 
marriage  *are  archaic  ;  the  widest  are 
savage  ;  the  narrowest  are  modern  and 
civilized.  Thus  the  Hindoo  prohibition 
is  old,  barbarous,  and  wide.  “  The  bar¬ 
barous  Aryan,”  says  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
”  is  generally  exogamous.  He  has  a 
most  extensive  table  of  prohibited 
degrees.”  'Phus  exogamy  seems  to  be  a 
survival  of  barbarism.  The  question  for 
us  is.  Can  we  call  exogamy  a  survival 
from  a  period  when  (owing  to  scarcity 
of  women  and  polyandry)  clear  ideas  of 
kinship  were  impossible  ?  If  this  can  be 
proved,  exogamous  Aryans  either  came 
through  polyandrous  institutions,  or  bor¬ 
rowed  a  savage  custom  derived  from  a 
period  when  ideas  of  kinship  were  ob¬ 
scure. 

If  we  only  knew  the  origin  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  to  marry  within  the  family  name 


all  would  be  plain  sailing.  At  present 
several  theories  of  the  origin  of  exogamy 
are  before  the  world.  Mr.  Morgan  in¬ 
clined  to  trace  the  prohibition  to  a 
great  early  physiological  discovery,  acted 
on  by  primitive  men  by  virtue  of  a  contrat 
social.  F^arly  man,  living  in  patriarcal 
families,  discovered  that  children  of  un¬ 
sound  constitutions  were  born  of  nearly 
related  parents.  Mr.  Morgan  says  : 

”  Primitive  men  very  early  discovered 
the  evils  of  close  interbreeding.”  FLlse- 
where  Mr.  Morgan  writes  :  “  Intermar¬ 
riage  in  the  gens  was  prohibited  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  marrying  out  with  unre¬ 
lated  persons.”  This  arrangement  was 
“  a  product  of  high  intelligencey”  and 
Mr.  Morgan  calls  it  a  “  reform.” 

Let  us  examine  this  very  curious 
theory.  First  :  Mr.  Morgan  supposed 
early  man  to  'have  made  a  discovery 
(the  evils  of  the  marriage  of  near  kin) 
which  evades  modern  physiological 
science.  Is  this  credible  ?  It  may  be 
replied  that  modern  care,  nursing,  and 
medical  art  may  save  children  of  near 
marriages  from  results  which  were  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  children  of  early  man. 

Second  :  Mr.  Morgan  supposed  that 
barbarous  man  (so  notoriously  reckless 
of  the  morrow  as  he  is),  not  only  made 
the  discovery  of  the  evils  of  interbreed¬ 
ing,  but  acted  on  it  with  promptitude 
and  self-denial.  Thirdly  :  Mr.  Morgan 
seems  to  require,  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  exogamous  law,  a  contrat  social. 
The  larger  communities  meet,  and  divide 
themselves  into  smaller  groups,  within 
which  wedlock  is  forbidden.  This 
”  social  pact’  ’  is  like  a  return  to  the  ideas 
of  Rousseau.  Fourthly  :  The  hypothe¬ 
sis  credits  early  men  with  knowledge  and 
discrimination  of  near  degrees  of  kin, 
which  they  might  well  possess,  if  they 
lived  in  patriarchal  families.  But  it  rep¬ 
resents  that  they  did  not  -act  on  their 
knowledge.  Instead  of  prohibiting  mar¬ 
riage  between  parents  and  children, 
cousins,  nephews  and  aunts,  uncles  and 
nieces,  they  prohibited  marriage  wtthin 
the  limit  of  the  family  name.  This  is  still 
the  Hindoo  rule,  and,  if  the  Romans 
really  might  not  at  one  time  marry  within 
thejfr^wf,  it  was  the  Roman  rule.  Now 
observe,  this  rule  fails  to  effect  the  very 
purpose  for  which  ex  hypothesi  it  was  in¬ 
stituted.  Where  the  family  name  goes 
by  the  male  side,  marriages  between 
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cousins  are  permitted,  as  in  India  and 
China.  These  are  the  very  marriages 
which  some  theorists  now  denounce  as 
pernicious.  But,  if  the  family  name 
goes  by  the  female  side,  marriages  be¬ 
tween  half-brothers  and  half -sisters  are 
permitted,  as  in  ancient  Athens,  and 
among  the  Hebrews  of  Abraham’s  time. 
Once  more,  the  exogamous  prohibition 
excludes,  in  China,  America,  Africa, 
Australia,  persons  who  are  in  no  way 
akin  (according  to  our  ideas)  from  inter¬ 
marriage.  Thus  Mr.  Doolittle  writes 
“  Males  and  females  of  the  same  sur¬ 
name  will  never  intermarry  in  China. 
Cousins  who  have  not  the  same  ancestral 
surname  may  intermarry.  Though  the 
ancestors  of  persons  of  the  same  surname 
have  not  known  each  other  for  thousands 
of  years,  they  may  not  intermarry.” 
The  Hindoo  gotra  rule  produces  the 
same  effects. 

For  all  these  reasons — the  improbabil¬ 
ity  of  the  physiological  discovery,  and 
of  the  moral  “  reform”  which  enforced 
it  ;  and  again,  because  the  law  is  not  of 
the  sort  which  people  acquainted  with 
near  degrees  of  kinship  would  make  ; 
and  once  more,  because  the  law  fails  to 
effect  its  presumed  purpose — we  cannot 
accept  Mr.  Morgan’s  suggestion  as  to 
the  origin  of  exogamy.  Mr.  M’Lennan 
did  not  live  to  publish  a  subtle  theory 
of  the  origin  of  exogamy,  which  he  had 
elaborated.  In  “  Studies  in  Ancient 
History,”  he  hazarded  a  conjecture 
based  on  female  infanticide  : 

“  We  believe  the  restrictions  on  marriaRC  to 
be  connected  with  the  practice  in  early  times 
of  female  infanticide,  which,  rendering  women 
scarce,  led  at  once  to  polyandry  within  the 
tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  with¬ 
out.  .  ,  .  Hence  the  cruel  custom  which, 
leaving  the  primitive  human  hordes  with  very 
few  young  women  of  their  own,  occasionally 
with  none,  and  in  any  case  seriously  disturb¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  sexes  within  the  hordes, 
forces  them  to  prey  upon  one  another  for 
wives.  Usage,  induced  by  necessity,  would  in 
time  establish  a  prejudice  among  the  tribes  ob¬ 
serving  it,  a  prejudice  strong  as  a  principle 
of  religion— as  every  prejudice  relating  to 
marriage  is  apt  to  be — against  marrying  women 
of  their  own  stock.”! 

Mr.  M’Lennan  describes  his  own  hy¬ 
pothesis  as  ”  a  suggestion  thrown  out  at 
what  it  was  worth.”  In  his  later  years, 

•  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Chinese,”  i.  gq. 

!  Fortnightly  Fniew,  June  1st,  1877. 


as  we  have  said,  he  developed  a  very 
subtle  and  ingenious  theory  of  the  origin 
of  exogamy,  still  connecting  it  with 
scarcity  of  women,  but  making  use  of 
various  supposed  stages  and  processes  in 
the  development  of  the  law.  That 
speculation  remains  unpublished.  To 
myself,  the  suggestion  given  in  ”  Studies 
in  Ancient  History”  seems  inadequate. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
frequent  habit  of  stealing  women  should 
indispose  men  to  marry  'the  native 
women  they  had  at  hand.  That  this  in¬ 
disposition  should  grow  into  a  positive 
law,  and  the  infringement  of  the  law 
be  regarded  as  a  capital  offence,  seems 
still  more  inconceivable.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  exogamy  may  be 
connected  with  some  early  superstition 
of  which  we  have  lost  the  touch,  and 
which  we  can  no  longer  explain. 

Thus  far,  the  consideration  of  exogamy 
has  thrown  no  clear  light  on  the  main 
question — the  question  whether  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  civilized  races  contain  relics  of 
female  kinship.  On  Sir  Henry  Maine’s 
theory  of  exogamy,  that  Aryan  custom 
is  unconnected  with  female  kinship, 
polyandry,  and  scarcity  of  women.  On 
Mr.  M’Lennan’s  theory,  exogamy  is  the 
result  of  scarcity  of  women,  and  im¬ 
plies  polyandry  and  female  kinship. 
But  neither  theory  has  seemed  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Yet  we  need  not  despair  of  ex¬ 
tracting  some  evidence  from  exogamy, 
and  that  evidence,  on  the  whole,  is  in 
favor  of  Mr.  M’Lennan’s  general  hypoth¬ 
esis.  ([.)  The  exogamous  prohibition 
must  have  first  come  into  force  when 
kinship  was  only  reckoned  on  one  side 
of  the  family.  This  is  obvious,  whether 
we  suppose  it  to  have  arisen  in  a  society 
which  reckoned  by  male  or  by  female 
kinship.  In  the  former  case,  the  law 
only  recognizes  persons  of  the  father’s, 
in  the  second  case  persons  of  the 
mother’s,  family  name  as  kindred.  (2.) 
Our  second  point  is  much  more  impor¬ 
tant.  The  exogamous  prohibition  must 
first  have  come  into  force  when  kinship 
was  so  little  understood  that  it  could  best 
be  denoted  by  the  family  name.  I'his 
would  be  self-evident,  if  we  could 
suppose  the  prohibition  to  be  intended 
to  prevent  marriages  of  relations.  Had 
the  authors  of  the  prohibition  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  near  kin¬ 
ships,  they  would  simply  (as  we  do)  have 
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forbidden  marriage  between  persons  in 
those  degrees.  The  very  nature  of  the 
prohibition,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
that  kinship  was  understood  in  a  manner 
all  unlike  our  modern  system.  The  limit 
of  kindred  was  everywhere  the  family 
name  ;  a  limit  which  excludes  many  real 
kinsfolk  and  includes  many  who  are  not 
kinsfolk  at  all.  In  Australia  especially, 
and  in  America,  India  and  Africa,  to  a 
slighter  extent,  that  definition  of  kindred 
by  the  family  name  actually  includes  alli¬ 
gators,  smoke,  paddy  melons,  rain,  cray¬ 
fish,  sardines,  and  what  you  please. 
Will  any  one  assert,  then,  that  people 
among  whom  the  exogamous  prohibition 
arose  were  organized  on  the  system  of 
the  patriarchal  family,  which  permits 
the  nature  of  kinship  to  be  readily  un¬ 
derstood  at  a  glance  ?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  exogamous  prohibition  (confess¬ 
edly  .\ryan)  must  have  arisen  in  a  stage 
of  culture  when  ideas  of  kindred  were 
confused,  and  to  us  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unintelligible  ?  It  is  even  possible,  as 
Mr.  M’Lennan  says,*  “  that  the  prej¬ 
udice  against  marrying  women  of  the 
same  group  may  have  been  established 
before  the  facts  of  blood  relationship  had 
made  any  deep  impression  on  the  human 
mind”  How  the  exocamous  prohibi¬ 
tion  tends  to  confirm  this  view  will  next 
be  set  forth  in  our  consideration  of 
totemism. 

The  Evidence  from  Totemism. — To¬ 
temism  is  the  name  for  the  custom  by 
which  a  stock  (scattered  through  many 
local  tribes)  claims  descent  from  some 
plant,  animal,  or  other  natural  object. 
This  object,  of  which  the  etFigy  is  some¬ 
times  worn  as  a  badge  or  crest,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  stock  refuse  to  eat.  .\s  a 
general  rule,  marriage  is  prohibited  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  stock — between 
all,  that  is,  who  claim  descent  from  the 
same  object,  and  wear  the  same  badge. 
The  exogamous  limit,  therefore,  is  the 
stock- name  and  crest,  and  kinship  is 
kinship  in  the  wolf,  bear,  potato,  or 
whatever  other  object  is  recognized  as 
the  original  ancestor.  Finally,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  stock-name  is  derived 
through  the  mother,  and  where  it  is 
derived  through  the  father,  there  are 
proofs  that  the  custom  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that 


*  "  Studies,"  p.  112. 


this  sort  of  kindred,  which  is  traced  to 
a  beast,  bird,  or  tree,  which  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  every  person  bearing  the  same 
stock-name,  which  is  counted  through 
females,  and  which  governs  marriage 
customs,  is  not  the  sort  of  kindred 
which  would  naturally  arise  among  peo¬ 
ple  regulated  on  the  patriarchal  or 
monandrous  family  system.  Totem¬ 
ism,  however,  is  a  widespread  institu¬ 
tion  prevailing  all  over  the  north  of  the 
American  continent,  among  the  aborig¬ 
ines  of  Peru  (according  to  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega)  ;  in  Guiana  (the  negroes 
have  brought  it  from  the  African  Gold 
Coast,  where  it  is  in  full  force,  as  it 
also  is  amon^  the  I’echuanas)  ;  in  In¬ 
dia  among  Hos,  Garos,  Kassos,  and 
Oraons  ;  in  the  South  Sea  islands, 
where  it  has  left  strong  traces  in 
Mangaia  ;  in  Siberia,  and  especially  in 
the  great  island  continent  of  .Australia. 
The  Semitic  evidences  for  totemism 
(animal  worship,  exogamy,  descent 
claimed  through  females)  are  given  by 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  in  the 
fournal  of  Philology ,  \\.  17,  “Animal 
Worship  and  Animal  Tribes  among  the 
Arabs,  and  in  the  Old  Testament.” 
Many  other  examples  of  totemism 
might  be  adduced  (especially  from 
Egypt),  but  space  compels  us  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  following  questions" 

(r.)  What  light  is  thrown  on  the 
original  form  of  the  family  by  totem¬ 
ism  ?  (2.)  Where  we  find  survivals  of 
totemism  among  civilized  races,  may  we 
conclude  that  these  races  (through 
scarcity  of  women)  had  once  been 
organized  on  other  than  the  patriarchal 
model  ?  As  to  the  first  question,  we 
must  remember  that  the  origin  and 
determining  causes  of  totemism  are  still 
unknown. 

Mr.  M’Lennan’s  theory  of  the  origin 
of  totemism  has  never  been  published. 
It  may  be  said  without  indiscretion  that 
Mr.  M’Lennan  thought  totemism  arose 
at  a  period  when  ideas  of  kinship 
scarcely  existed  at  all.  “  Men  only 
thought  of  marking  one  off  from 
another,”  as  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  says  : 
the  totem  was  but  a  badge  worn  by  all 
the  persons  who  found  themselves  ex¬ 
isting  in  close  relations  ;  perhaps  in  the 
same  cave  or  set  of  caves.  People 
united  by  contiguity,  and  by  the  blind 
sentiment  of  kinship  not  yet  brought 
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into  explicit  consciousness,  might  mark 
themselves  by  a  badge,  and  might 
thence  derive  a  name,  and,  later,  might 
invent  a  myth  of  their  descent  from  the 
object  which  the  badge  represented.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  ob* 
served  that  the  totems  are,  as  a  rule, 
objects  which  may  be  easily  drawn  or 
tattooed,  and  still  more  easily  indicated 
in  gesture-  language.  Some  interesting 
facts  will  be  found  in  the  “  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,”  p. 
458  (Washington,  1881).  Here  we  read 
how  the  Crow”  tribe  is  indicated  in 
sign-language  by  ”  the  hands  held  out  on 
each  side,  striking  the  air  in  the  manner 
of  flying.”  The  Bunaks  (another  bird 
tribe)  are  indicated  by  an  imitation  of 
the  cry  of  the  bird.  In  mentioning  the 
Snakes,  the  hand  imitates  the  crawling 
motion  of  the  serpent,  and  the  fingers 
pointed  up  behind  the  ear  denote  the 
Wolves.  Plainly  names  of  the  totem 
sort  are  well  suited  to  the  convenience 
of  savages,  who  converse  much  in 
gesture-language.  Above  all,  the  very 
nature  of  toteniism  shows  that  it  took 
its  present  shape  at  a  time  when  men, 
animals,  and  plants  were  conceived  of 
as  physically  akin  ;  when  names  were 
handed  on  through  the  female  line ; 
when  exogamy  was  the  rule  of  marriage, 
and  when  the  family  theoretically  in¬ 
cluded  all  persons  bearing  the  same 
family  name,  whether  really  akin  or  not. 
These  ideas  and  customs  are  not  the 
ideas  natural  to  men  organized  in  the 
patriarchal  family. 

The  second  question  now  arises  : 
Can  we  infer  from  survivals  of  totemism 
among  Aryans  that  these  Aryans  had 
once  been  organized  on  the  full  totem- 
istic  principle,  probably  with  polyandry, 
and  certainly  with  female  descent  ? 
Where  totemism  now  exists  in  full  force, 
there  we  find  exogamy  and  derivation  of 
the  family  name  through  women,  the 
latter  custom  indicating  uncertainty  of 
male  parentage  in  the  past.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  the  same  institutions  have 
existed  wherever  we  find  survivals  of 
totemism  ?  If  this  be  granted,  and  if 
the  supposed  survivals  of  totemism 
among  Aryans  be  accepted  as  genuine, 
then  the  Aryans  have  distinctly  come 
through  a  period  of  kinship  reckoned 
through  women,  with  all  that  such  an 


institution  implies.  For  indications 
that  the  Aryans  of  Greece  and  India 
have  passed  through  the  stage  of  totem¬ 
ism,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Mr. 
MT.ennan’s  “  Worship  of  Plants  and 
Animals”  {^Fortnightly  Rei'icw,  r869, 
1870).  The  evidence  there  adduced  is 
not  all  of  the  same  value,  and  the  papers 
are  only  a  hasty  rough  sketch  based  on 
the  first  testimonies  that  came  to  hand. 
Probably  the  most  important  ”  survival” 
of  totemism  in  Greek  legend  is  the  body 
of  stories  about  the  amours  of  Zeus  in 
animal  form.  Various  noble  houses 
traced  to  Zeus  or  Apollo,  who,  as  a  bull, 
tortoise,  serpent,  swan,  or  ant  had 
seduced  the  mother  of  the  race.  The 
mother  of  the  Arcadians  became  a  she- 
bear,  like  the  mother  of  the  bear  stock 
of  the  Iroquois.  As  we  know  plenty  of 
races  all  over  the  world  who  trace  their 
descent  from  serpents,  tortoises,  swans, 
and  so  forth,  it  is  a  fair  hypothesis  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  once  believed 
in  the  same  fables.  In  later  times  the 
swan,  serpent,  ant,  or  tortoise,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  avatar  of  Zeus.  The  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  an  anthropomorphic  god 
or  hero  succeeds  to  the  exploits  of 
animals,  of  theriomorphic  gods  and 
heroes,  is  the  most  common  in  mythol¬ 
ogy,  and  is  illustrated  by  actual  practice 
in  modern  India.  When  the  Brahmins 
convert  a  pig-worshipping  tribe  of 
aboriginals,  they  tell  their  proselytes  that 
the  pig  was  an  avatar  of  V  ishnu.  The 
same  process  is  found  active  where  the 
Japanese  have  influei^ed  the  savage 
Ainos.  tVe  know  from  Plutarch  {The¬ 
seus)  that,  in  addition  to  families  claim¬ 
ing  descent  from  divine  animals,  one 
Athenian  yevoi,  the  loxidae,  revered 
an  ancestral  plant,  the  asparagus.  A 
vaguer  indication  of  totemism  may  per¬ 
haps  be  detected  in  the  ancient  therio¬ 
morphic  statues  of  Greek  gods,  as  the 
Ram  Zeus  and  the  Horse-headed  De¬ 
meter,  and  in  the  various  animals  and 
plants  which  were  sacred  to  each  god, 
and  represented  as  his  companions. 

The  hints  of  totemism  among  the 
ancient  Irish  are  interesting.  One  hero, 
Conaire,  was  the  son  of  a  bird,  and  be¬ 
fore  his  birth  his  father  (the  bird)  told 
the  woman  (his  mother)  that  the  child 
must  never  eat  the  flesh  of  fowls. 
“  Thy  son  shall  be  named  Conaire,  and 
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that  son  shall  not  kill  birds.”*  The 
hero  Cuchullain,  being  named  after  the 
dog,  might  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  dog, 
and  came  by  his  ruin  after  transgressing 
this  totemistic  taboo.  Races  named  after 
animals  were  common  in  ancient  Ireland. 
The  red-deer  and  the  wolves  were  tribes 
dwelling  near  Ossory,  and  Professor 
Rhys,  from  the  frequency  of  dog  names, 
inclines  to  believe  in  a  dog  totem  in 
Krin.  According  to  the  ancient  Irish 
”  Wonders  of  Eri,”  in  the  “  Book  of 
Glendaloch,”  “  the  descendants  of  the 
wolf  are  in  Ossory,”  and  they  could  still 
transform  themselves  into  wolves. f  As 
to  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  there  is 
little  evidence  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
patronymic  names  of  many  of  the  early 
settlements  of  Billings,  Arlings,  and 
the  rest,  are  undeniably  derived  from 
animals  and  plants.  Th^  manner  in 
which  those  names  are  scattered  locally, 
is  precisely  like  what  results  in  America, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  from  the  totemis¬ 
tic  organization.^  In  Italy  the  ancient 
custom  by  which  animals  were  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  or  armed  migration 

is  well  known.  The  Piceni  had  for  their 
familiar  animal  or  totem  (if  we  may  call 
it  so)  a  wpodpecker  ;  the  Hirpini  were 
like  the  ”  descendants  of  the  wolf”  in 
Ossory,  and  practised  a  wolf-dance  in 
which  they  imitated  the  actions  of  the 
animal. 

Evidence  from  the  Gens  or  yevos, — 
There  is  no  more  puzzling  topic  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world  than  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  community  called 
by  the  Romans  the  gens,  and  by  the 
Greeks  the  yti'os.  To  the  present  writer 
it  seems  that  no  existing  community  of 
men,  neither  totem  kin,  nor  clan,  nor 
house  community,  nor  gotra,  precisely 
answers  to  ihtgens  or  the  yevo?.  Our  in¬ 
formation  about  these  forms  of  society  is 
slight  and  confused.  The  most  essen- 


*  O’Curry,  “  Manners  of  Ancient  Irish,” 
1.  ccclxx.,  quoting  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  ms. 

f  See  also  Elton’s  "Origins  of  English  His¬ 
tory.’’  pp.  299-301. 

t  Kemble’s  “Saxons  in  England,”  p.  258; 
"  Politics  of  Aristotle  Holland  and  Lang, 
p.  99.* 

*  Mr.  Grant  Allen  kindly  aupplied  me  aome  time  a^o 
with  a  likt  of  animal  and  vegetable  namrs  preserved  in 
the  titles  of  ancient  English  village  vettlements.  Among 
them  are  :  ash,  birch,  bear  (as  among  the  Iroquois),  oak, 
buck,  fir,  fern,  sun,  wolf,  thorn,  goat,  horse,  salmon  (the 
trout  is  a  totem  in  America),  swan  (familiar  in  Australia), 
and  others. 


tial  thing  to  notice  for  the  present  is  the 
fact  that  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  the 
yeoo?  andgens  were  extiemely  ancient,  so 
ancient  that  the  yevoS  was  decaying  in 
Greece  when  history  begins,  while  in 
Rome  we  can  distinctly  seethe  rapid  de¬ 
cadence  and  dissolution  of  the  gens.  In 
the  Laws  of  the  Tyvelve  Tables,  the^^/w  is 
a  powerful  and  respected  corporation.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  the  nature  of  the^ewj 
is  a  matter  but  dimly  understood.  Taci¬ 
tus  begins  to  be  confused  about  the  gen¬ 
tile  nomenclature.  In  the  Empire  gentile 
law  fades  away.  In  Greece,  especially 
at  Athens,  the  early  political  reforms 
transferred  power  from  the  yevoS  to  a 
purely  local  organization,  the  Deme. 
The  Greek  of  historical  times  did  not 
announce  his  yero?  in  his  name  (as  the 
Romans  always  did),  but  gave  his  own 
name,  that  of  his  father,  and  that  of  his 
deme.  Thus  we  may  infer  that,  in 
Greek  and  Roman  society,  theyevo;  and 
gens  were  dying,  not  growing,  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  very  early  times  it  is  probable 
that  foreign  gentes  were  adopted  en  bloc 
into  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  Very 
probably,  too,  a  great  family,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  Roman  bond,  may  have  assumed, 
by  auction,  the  character  and  name  of  a 
gens.  But  that  Roman  society  in  his¬ 
torical  times,  or  that  Greek  society 
could  evolve  a  new  gens  or  yevo?  in  a 
normal  natural  way,  seems  excessively 
improbable. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  antique  and 

obsolescent”  character  of  the^’-rwi  and 
yevo?,  let  us  examine  the  theories  of  the 
origin  of  these  associations.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  themselves  knew  very  little  about 
the  matter.  Cicero  quotes  the  dictum  of 
Scaevola  the  Ponlifex,  according  to  which 
the  gens  consisted  of  all  persons  of  the 
same  gentile  name  who  were  not  in  any 
way  disqaalilied.*  Festus  defines  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  gens  as  persons  of  the  same 
stock  and  same  family  name.  Varro 
says  (in  illustration  of  the  relationships 
of  words  and  cases),  “  Ab  ^Emilio  hom¬ 
ines  orti  -Emilii  sunt  gentiles.”  The 
two  former  definitions  answer  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  totem  kin,  which  is  united 
under  its  family  name  and  belief  in  iden- 


*  "Gentiles  sunt  qui  inter  se  eodem  nomine 
sunt.  Qui  ab  ingeniis  oriundi  sunt.  Quorum 
majorum  nemo  servitutem  servivit.  Qui  capite 
non  sunt  deminuti.” 
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tity  of  origin.  Varro  adds  the  element, 
in  the  Roman  gffts,  of  common  descent 
from  one  male  ancestor.  Such  was  the 
conception  of  the  gf»s  in  historical 
times.  It  was  in  its  way  an  association 
of  kinsfolk,  real  or  supposed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
the  gentiles  inherited  the  property  of  an 
intestate  man  without  agnates,  and  had 
the  custody  of  lunatics  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  gens  had  its  own 
sacellum  or  chapel,  and  its  own  sacra  or 
religious  rites.  The  whole  gens  occa¬ 
sionally  went  into  mourning  when  one 
of  its  members  was  unfortunate.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  sacra  were  usually  examples  of 
ancestor-worship,  but  the  faint  indica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  scarcely  permit  us 
to  hold  this  belief. 

On  the  whole,  Sir  Henry  strongly 
clings  to  the  belief  that  the  gens  com¬ 
monly  had  “  a  real  core  of  agnatic  con¬ 
sanguinity  from  the  very  first.’'  But  he 
justly  remarks  on  the  principle  of  imita¬ 
tion,  which  induces  men  to  copy  any 
fashionable  institution.  Whatever  the 
real  origin  of  the  gens,  many  gentes  were 
probably  copies  based  on  the  fiction  of 
common  ancestry. 

On  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  system,  then, 
the  gens  rather  proves  the  constant  exist¬ 
ence  of  recognized  male  descents  among 
the  peoples  where  it  exists. 

The  opposite  theory  of  the  gens  is 
that  to  which  Mr.  M’Lennan  inclined. 
“The  compositions  and  organizations 
of  Greek  and  Roman  tribes  and  com¬ 
monwealths  cannot  well  be  explained 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  joint  operation,  in  early 
times,  of  exogamy,  and  the  system  of 
kinship  through  females  only.’’  *  “  The 
gens,”  he  adds,  “was  composed  of  all 
the  persons  in  the  tribe  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  accounted  of  the  same  stock. 
Were  the genies  really  of  different  stocks, 
as  their  names  would  imply  and  as  the 
people  believed  ?  If  so,  how  came  clans 
of  different  stocks  to  be  united  in  the 
same  tribe  ?  .  .  .  How  came  a  variety 
of  such  groups,  of  different  stocks,  to 
coalesce  in  a  local  tribe?’’  These  ques¬ 
tions,  Mr.  M’Lennan  thought,  could  not 
be  answered  on  the  patriarchal  hypothe¬ 
sis.  His  own  theory,  or  rather  his  the- 


*  "  Studies  in  Ancient  History,"  p.  212. 


ory  as  understood  by  the  present  writer, 
may  be  stated  thus.  In  the  earliest 
times  there  were  homogeneous  groups, 
which  became  totem  kin.  Let  us  say 
that,  in  a  certain  district,  there  were 
groups  called  woodpeckers,  wolves, 
bears,  suns,  swine,  each  with  its  own 
little  territory.  These  groups  are  ex- 
ogamous,  and  derived  the  name  through 
the  mother.  Thus,  in  course  of  time, 
there  would  be  woodpeckers,  suns,  swine 
and  bears  in  the  territory  of  the  wolves, 
and  thus  each  stock  would  be  scattered 
through  all  the  localities,  just  as  we  see 
in  Australia  and  America.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  (as  certainly  is  occurring  in 
Australia  and  America)  paternal  de¬ 
scent  comes  to  be  recognized  in  custom. 
This  change  will  not  surprise  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  who  admits  that  a  system  of  male 
may  alter,  under  stress  of  circumstances, 
to  a  system  of  female  descents.  In 
course  of  time,  and  as  knowledge  and 
common-sense  advance,  the  old  super¬ 
stition  of  descent  from  a  woodpecker, 
a  bear,  a  wolf,  the  sun,  or  what  not, 
becomes  untenable.  A  human  name  is 
assumed  by  the  group  which  had  called 
itself  the  woodpeckers  or  the  wolves,  or 
perhaps  by  a  local  tribe  in  which  several 
of  these  stocks  are  included,  and  a  fic¬ 
titious  hum.an  ancestor  is  adopted,  and 
perhaps  even  adored.  The  result  of 
these  changes  will  be  that  an  exogamous 
totem  kin,  with  female  descent,  has  be¬ 
come  a.  gens,  with  male  kinship,  and  only 
the  faintest  trace  of  exogamy.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  somewhat  similar  processes 
must  h-^ve  occurred  in  the  Highland 
clans  after  the  introduction  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  when  the  chief’s  Christian  name 
became  the  patronymic  of  the  people 
who  claimed  kinship  with  him  and  owned 
his  sway. 

Are  there  any  traces  at  all  of  totemism 
in  what  we  know  of  the  Roman  gentes  t 
Certainly  the  traces  are  very  slight ;  per¬ 
haps  they  are  only  visible  to  the  eye  of 
the  intrepid  anthropologist,  1  give  them 
for  what  they  are  worth,  merely  observ¬ 
ing  that  they  do  tally,  as  far  as  they 
go,  with  the  totemistic  theory.  The 
reader  interested  in  the  subject  may 
consult  the  learned  Streinnius’s  “  De 
Gentibus  Romanis,’’  p.  104  (Aldus, 
Venice,  i59r). 

Among  well-known  savage  totems  none 
is  more  familiar  than  the  sun.  Men 
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claim  descent  from  the  sun,  call  them¬ 
selves  by  his  name,  and  wear  his  effigy 
as  a  badge.*  Were  there  suns  in  Rome  ? 
The  Aurelian  f^ens  is  thus  described  on 
the  authority  of  Festus  Pompeius:  “  The 
Aurelii  were  of  Sabine  descent.  The 
Aurelii  were  so  named  from  the  sun  {au- 
rum,  urere,  the  burning  thing),  because  a 
place  was  set  apart  for  them  in  which 
to  pay  adoration  to  the  sun.”  Here, 
at  least,  is  an  odd  coincidence.  Among 
other  gentile  names,  the  Fabii,  Cor- 
nelii,  Papirii,  Pinarii,  Cassii,  are  possibly 
connected  with  plants  ;  while  wild  ety¬ 
mology  may  associate  Porcii,  Aquillii,and 
Valerii  with  swine  and  eagles.  Several 
of  X\it  gentfs,  in  their  wra,  worshipped 
gods,  as  Dis  and  Venus,  from  which 
nothing  in  particular  can  be  inferred. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  3)  gives  a  fantastic 
explanation  of  the  vegetable  names  of 
Roman  grtites.  Turning  from  Rome  to 
Greece,  we  find  the  ytroi  less  regarded, 
and  more  decadent  than  the  gffis.  Yet, 
according  to  Grote  (iii.  54)  the  ytro; 
had— (1)  jarra,  “in  honor  of  the  same 
god,  supposed  to  be  the  primitive  ances¬ 
tor.”  (2)  A  common  burial-place.  (3) 
Certain  rights  of  succession  to  property. 

(4)  Obligations  of  mutual  help  and  de¬ 
fence.  (5)  Mutual  rights  and  obligations 
to  intermarry  in  certain  cases.  (6)  Oc¬ 
casionally  possession  of  common  prop¬ 
erty. 

Traces  of  the  totem  among  the  Greek 
ytyff  are,  naturally,  few*.  Almost  all  the 
known  yt^rf  bore  patronymics  derived 
from  personal  names.  But  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  Attic  demes 
often  adopted  the  names  of  obsolescent 
y^yrj,  and  that  those  names  were,  as  Mr. 
Grote  says,  often  “derived  from  the 
plants  and  shrubs  which  grew  in  their 
neighborhood.”  We  have  already  seen 
that  at  least  one  Attic  yiyoi,  the  loxidae, 
revered  the  plant  from  which  they  de¬ 
rived  their  lineage.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  totem  names,  and  a  common  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  totem  names  in  Australia, 
correspo'bd  with  the  names  and  Mr. 
Grote’s  explanation  of  the  names  of  the 
Attic  demes.  “  One  origin  of  family 
names,”  says  Sir  George  Grey  (ii.  228), 
“  frequently  ascribed  by  the  natives,  is 
that  they  were  derived  from  some  vege- 


*  Fortnightly  Review,  Oct,  1869  :  "  Archieo- 
logia  Americana,”  ii.  113. 


table  or  animal  being  common  in  the 
district,  which  the  family  inhabited.” 
Some  writers  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Attic  yevo?  was  once  exogamous,  and 
counted  kin  on  the  mother’s  side,  by 
quoting  the  custom  which  permitted  a 
man  to  marry  his  half-sister,  the  child 
of  his  father,  but  not  of  his  mother. 
They  infer  that  this  permission  is  a  sur¬ 
vival  from  the  time  when  a  man’s  father's 
children  were  not  reckoned  as  his  kin¬ 
dred,  and  when  kinship  was  counted 
through  mothers.  Sir  Henry  Maine  (p. 
105)  prefers  M.  Fustel  De  Coulanges’s 
theory,  that  the  marriages  of  half-broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  on  the  father’s  sida  was 
intended  to  save  the  portion  of  the  girl 
to  the  family  estate.  Proof  of  this  may 
be  adduced  from  examination  of  all  the 
recorded  cases  of  such  marriages  in 
Athens.  But  the  reason  thus  suggested 
would  have  equally  justified  marriage 
between  brothers  and  sisters  on  both 
sides,  and  this  w'as  reckoned  incest.  A 
well-known  line  in  Aristophanes  shows 
how  intense  was  Athenian  feeling  about 
the  impiety  of  relations  with  a  sister 
uterine. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  which  we 
have  'adduced  tends  to  establish  some 
links  between  the  ancient  yevo;  and^^«j, 
and  the  totem  kindreds  of  savages.  The 
indications  are  not  strong,  but  they  all 
point  in  one  direction.  Considering  the 
high  civilization  of  Rome  and  (ireece  at 
the  very  dawn  of  history — considering 
the  strong  natural  bent  of  these  peoples 
toward  refinement — it  is  almost  remark¬ 
able  that  even  the  slight  testimonies 
we  have  been  considering  should  have 
survived. 

(5)  On  the  evidence  from  myth  and 
legend  we  propose  to  lay  little  stress. 
But,  as  legends  were  not  invented  by 
anthropologists  to  prove  a  point,  it  is 
odd  that  the  traditions  of  .\thens,  as 
preserved  by  Varro,  speak  of  a  time 
when  names  were  derived  from  the  moth¬ 
er,  and  when  promiscuity  prevailed. 
Marriage  itself  was  instituted  by  Cecrops, 
the  serpent,  just  as  the  lizard,  in,  .Aus¬ 
tralia,  is  credited  with  this  useful  inven¬ 
tion.*  Similar  legends  among  non-.Aryan 
races,  Chinese  and  Egyptian,  are  very 
common. 

(6)  There  remains  the  evidence  of 


*  Suidas,  3102. 
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actual  fact  and  customs  among  Aryan 
peoples.  The  I.ycians,  according  to 
Herodotus,  ‘‘  have  this  peculiar  custom, 
wherein  they  resemble  no  other  men,  they 
derive  their  names  from  their  mothers, 
and  not  from  their  fathers,  and  through 
mothers  reckon  their  kin.”  Status  also 
was  derived  through  the  mothers.*  The 
old  writer's  opinion  that  the  custom  (so 
common  in  Australia,  .America,  and  Af¬ 
rica)  was  unique,  is  itself  a  proof  of  his 
good  faith.  Hachofen  (390)  remarks 
that  several  Lycian  inscriptions  give  the 
names  of  mothers  only.  Polybius  attrib¬ 
utes  (assigning  a  fantastic  reason)  'the 
same  custom  to  the  Locrians.f  The 
British  and  Irish  custom  of  deriving 
descents  through  women  is  well  known,| 
and  a  story  is  told  to  account  for  the 
practice.  The  pedigrees  of  the  British 
kings  show  that  most  did  not  succeed  to 
their  fathers,  and  the  various  records  of 
early  Celtic  morals  go  to  prove  that  no 
other  system  of  kinship  than  the  maternal 
would  have  possessed  any  value.  These 
are  but  hints  of  the  prevalence  of  insti¬ 
tutions  which  survived  among  Teutonic 
races  in  the  importance  attached  to  the 
relationship  of  a  man's  sister's  son. 
Though  no  longer  his  legal  heir,  the  sis¬ 
ter's  son  was  almost  closer  than  any 
other  kinsman. 

We  have  now  summarized  and  indicat¬ 
ed  the  nature  of  the  evidence  (scanty 
and  evasive  enough)  which,  on  the 
whole,  inclines  us  to  the  belief  of  Mr. 
M'Lennan  rather  than  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  The  point  to  which  all  the  tes¬ 
timony  adduced  converges,  the  expla¬ 
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Arius  the  Libyan  :  An  Idyl  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 

The  day  has  passed,  probably,  when  fiction 
of  a  distinctively  didactic  or  historical  charac¬ 
ter  has  any  strong  hold  on  the  public  taste. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  making  the  personages 
asseniblcd  in  the  mimic  life  of  the  novel  repre¬ 
sent  the  ethical  or  spiritual  life  of  man  in  a 
manner  to  take  possession  of  the  imagination  ; 
so,  too,  the  investiture  of  historical  characters. 


*  Cf.  Bachofen,  p.  309. 
f  Herodot.  i.  173. 

^  Compare  the  “  Irish  Nennius,”  p.  r27. 


nation  which  most  readily  solves  all  the 
difficulties,  is  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
M'Lennan.  The  Aryan  races  have  very 
generally  passed  through  the  stage  of 
scarcity  of  women,  polyandry,  absence 
of  recognized  male  kinship,  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  kinship  through  women.  What 
Sir  Henry  Maine  admits  as  the  excep¬ 
tion,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  having, 
in  a  very  remote  past,  been  the  rule. 
No  one  kind  of  evidence — neither  traces 
of  marriage  by  capture,  of  exogamy,  of 
totemism,  of  tradition,  of  noted  fact 
among  I.ycians  and  Piets  and  Irish — 
would  alone  suffice  to  guide  our  opinion 
in  this  direction.  But  the  cumulative 
force  of  the  testimony  strikes  us  as  not 
inconsiderable,  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  testimony  has  not  yet 
been  assiduously  collected.  Thus,  while 
there  is  nothing  to  compel  assent  either 
way,  readers  will  probably  admit  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  to  expect 
a  Anal  conclusion  favorable,  on  the 
whole,  to  Mr.  M'Lennan.  'I'here  are 
two  points  worth  mentioning  before 
leaving  the  topic.  The  fir>t  is  that  hu¬ 
man  progress  jiasses  from  the  more  com¬ 
plex  to  the  more  simple  arrangement. 
If  this  rule  holds  good  here,  the  totem- 
kin  and  its  laws  being  more  complex, 
should  be  earlier  than  the  simpler  patri¬ 
archal  family.  The  other  point  (not 
perhaps  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the 
foregoing  remarks)  is,  that  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  treatment  of  the  subject  forms 
but  one  element  in  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  volume  of  extremely  varied 
character.  — Contemporary  Review. 
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which  existed  under  surroundings  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  our  own,  with  the  vivid  vitality  of  flesh 
and  blood,  is  a  task  sufficient  to  task  genius 
severely.  The  author  of  "  Arius  the  Libyan” 
has  had  both  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  he 
has  done  it  successfully.  His  object  is  to 
depict  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  periods  of 
the  Christian  Church,  an  epoch,  in  fact,  which 
witnessed  the  passage  of  Christianity  from  its 
primitive  p>eriod  as  a  communal  institution 
with  a  very  simple  organization  to  an  imperial 
authority,  where  its  spiritual  energies  were 
allied  with  the  force  and  authority  of  the  State. 
The  life  and  character  of  Constantine,  the  first 
so-called  Christian  emperor,  are  not  commonly 
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understood  ;  and  their  profound  significance  in 
connection  with  the  spiritual  dissensions  and 
the  material  growth  of  the  early  Church  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  novel  under  notice,  which 
makes  it  peculiarly  interesting.  The  two  great 
ecclesiastical  figures  of  the  period  with  which 
this  novel  deals  were  Arius,  representing  the 
belief  of  the  early  Church  in  respect  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  social  practice,  and  moral  responsibility, 
and  Athanasius,  who  was  the  organizer  of  the 
dogmas  and  f>olitical  theories  which  laid  the 
toundation  for  the  great  Roman  hierarchy. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  gives  us  some  de¬ 
lightful  pictures  of  life  among  the  prir.'iitive 
Christians,  who  lived  more  closely  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  teachings  of  the  great  founder  of 
the  religion  and  his  immediate  disciples  than 
the  Church  has  ever  done  since.  The  com¬ 
munal  doctrine  in  regard  to  property  had  liv¬ 
ing  force  as  a  principle  of  social  life,  and 
though  it  was  an  obligation  which  simply  lay 
on  the  consciences  of  Christians,  its  power  was 
^ompleie.  What  one  believer  had  he  was  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  share  with  all  others,  and 
poverty  was  absolutely  unknown  among  these 
mild  and  guileless  followers  of  the  Nazarene. 
Such  was  life  among  fhe  Christians  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  before  Licinius,  the  Emperor 
of  the  East,  yielded  to  the  craft  and  arms  of 
Constantine,  who  reunited  the  whole  Roman 
world  under  one  sceptre.  Constantine,  one  of 
the  most  subtile,  remorseless,  and  crafty  rulers 
in  the  world's  history,  bent  all  his  energies  to 
make  Christianity  an  adjunct  to  his  imperial 
plans  and  to  utilize  its  great  resources  for  his 
own  purposes.  Athanasius,  whose  name  is 
perpetuated  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  which  em¬ 
bodied  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
war-cry  of  the  so-called  Christian  orthodoxy 
down  to  the  present  time,  was  the  pliant  yet 
far-seeing  tool  of  Constantine  in  subduing  the 
independence  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  and 
Arius  was  the  powerful  and  fearless  antago¬ 
nist,  who  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Con¬ 
stantine  until  in  the  great  theological  conflict 
of  the  Council  of  Nicea  the  mighty  presbyter 
was  defeated  and  consigned  to  disgrace,  exile, 
and  imprisonment.  Imperialism  in  Church 
and  State  triumphed  and  held  full  sway,  till 
many  centuries  afterward  Luiher  broke  its 
iron  fetters.  It  was  at  the  Council  of  Nicea 
that  the  grea(  question  of  the  spiritual  liberty 
of  the  Church  was  settled  for  a  thousand  years 
and  more.  The  intrigifes  and  plots  of  Con¬ 
stantine  and  his  creatures  are  described  with 
remarkable  power.  The  second  part  of  the 
novel  is  devoted  to  the  public  life  of  Arius  as 
a  lofty  rebel  against  spiritual  tyranny,  as  the 
first  is  to  the  private  life,  which  fitted  him  for 
the  great  part  he  was  destined  to  play.  The 
portraits  of  Arius,  Constantine,  Athanasius, 
Eusebius,  and  of  other  celebrities  are  drawn 


with  remarkable  skill  and  life-likeness,  and  the 
author’s  grasp  of  the  conditions  of  the  age 
seems  to  be  very  complete.  How  far.  how¬ 
ever,  we  can  accept  the  construction  which  he 
puts  on  certain  historical  facts  will  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  quite  open  for  debate,  though  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  made  a  profound  study  of 
them  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

Connected  with  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
is  a  charming  and  pathetic  love-story.  Theck- 
la,  the  promised  bride  of  .Arius.  whom  he  had 
helped  to  convert  from  paganism  while  yet  a 
child,  is  a  lofty  and  beautiful  picluie  of  woman¬ 
hood,  and  her  fate  (for  she  becomes  a  Christian 
prototype  of  the  pagan  Hypatia-  she  is  burned 
alive  by  an  enraged  mob)  invests  her  with  the 
majesty  of  martyrdom.  Arius  the  hero  of  the 
story,  is  summed  up  by  the  author  as  “  one  of 
the  grandest,  purest,  least  understood,  and 
most  systematically  misrepresented  characters 
in  human  history— Arius  the  Libyan,  the  here¬ 
tic —  whose  fortunes,  good  and  evil,  whose  ex¬ 
periences,  heterodox  or  orthodox,  shall  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  these  pages  with  genuine  love  and 
admiration,  with  profoundest  pity  also,  and 
yet  with  a  sincere  desire  to'deal  justly  with  his 
grand  and  beautiful  memory,  seeking  to  ‘  noth¬ 
ing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.’  ’ 
If  the  author  had  merely  succeeded  in  making 
a  strong  presentment  of  historical  facts,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  picturesque  and  significant  these  might 
be,  it  would  nut  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
critic  to  treat  the  book  seriously  as  a  novel. 
But  he  does  far  more  than  this.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  penetrates  the  material  through  and 
through,  and  awakens  the  dead  bones  of  the 
past  into  living  flesh  and  blood.  His  person¬ 
ages  move  before  us  not  like  solemn  phan¬ 
toms,  conjured  out  of  limbo  by  some  enchan¬ 
ter's  wand,  but  with  the  warm  touch  and  tint  of 
being.  Though  he  scrupulously  avoids  any¬ 
thing  like  mere  dramatic  trickery  in  telling  his 
story,  the  characters  are  so  adjusted  to  one’s 
sense  of  intellectual  fitness  and  pulsate  with 
such  genuine  human  nature  that  our  sympa¬ 
thies  and  sense  of  nearness  are  completly  cap¬ 
tivated.  There  are  some  indications  that  this 
is  a  first  book.  If  this  is  so  we  can  only  won¬ 
der  where  the  author  found  his  large,  noble, 
simple  style,  utterly  without  pretence  or 
pedantry,  but  uniting  dignity  with  flexibility 
and  ease.  We  regard  this  novel  as  one  which 
can  properly  be  recommended  by  the  critic 
with  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 

EngI-IsH  Verse.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and 
R.  H.  Stoddard.  Vols.  I.  and  HI.  Chau¬ 
cer  TO  Burns  and  Lyrics  ok  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner  s  Sons. 

We  have  the  first  two  volumes  (A  a  new  and 
admirable  anthology,  which  is  designed  to 
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cover  all  that  is  best  in  English  poetry.  While 
English  anthologies  are  numerous,  there  is  no 
one  which  fully  satisfies  the  expectations  of 
cultivated  readers.  Perhaps  no  one  could  alto¬ 
gether,  as  from  the  very  nature  of  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  many  a  poem  would  be  excluded  which 
individual  readers  would  expect  to  find  there. 
This  difficulty  of  meeting  a  great  variety  of 
t;tstes  is  as  well  met  by  this  new  collection  as 
by  any  which  we  have  seen.  The  editors  are 
eminently  competent.  Mr.  Linton  is  known 
nut  merely  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  thoroughly 
equipped  student  of  English  literature,  and 
Mr.  Stoddard  is  not  only  a  gifted  and  highly 
honored  poet,  but  a  master  in  the  critical 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  In  completeness, 
both  on  the  side  of  literary  and  popular  value, 
the  two  volumes  already  issued  indicate  that 
the  series  wdl  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
Mr.  Linton  has  made  a  particular  study  in  the 
British  Museum  for  a  year  in  purifying  the 
text  by  a  critical  examination  of  editions  and 
commentaries,  and  we  are  justified  in  accepting 
the  results  as  fully  trustworthy.  Judging  by 
the  authority  of  the  text  as  settled  by  Mr. 
Linton  it  is  amazing  to  note  the  vast  numbers 
of  blunders  and  inaccuracies  which  have  crept 
into  the  generally  received  forms  of  well- 
known  poems.  The  notes  and  comments 
which  accompany  the  text  are  searching,  and 
often  illuminating,  though  never  more  than 
brief.  The  first  volume  covers  the  field  of 
poetry  dbwn  to  the  time  of  Burns  (dramatic 
poetry  excepted),  and  in  the  second  volume  we 
have  an  admirable  representation  of  the  poets 
from  the  time  of  Wordsworth  to  our  own,  in¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  the  living  poets.  The  third 
volume  will  be  devoted  to  "  Ballads  and 
Romances  the  fourth  to  “  Dramatic  Selec¬ 
tions  the  fifth  to  "  Translation.”  The 
reader  of  the  first  volume  will  be  struck  by  the 
omission  of  such  names  as  Prior,  Swifi,  Gay, 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Beattie,  Crabbe,  Young, 
Blair,  and  Rogers.  However  inferior  these 
men  might  have  been  in  the  higher  poetical 
faculty,  they  filled  an  important  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  con¬ 
stituted  a  school  which,  though  artificial  and 
un-English,  was  marked  by  great  literary  dex¬ 
terity.  A  survey  of  Engli.sh  poetry,  if  designed 
to  represent  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  art,  cannot  be  con<idered  altogether  com¬ 
plete  without  them.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  design  of  the  editors  is  to  include  those 
poems  only  which  ring  true  to  the  best  poetic 
tests,  we  cannot  controvert  U>eir  wisdom.  It 
is  worth  while  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
prominence  given  to  contemporary  poets  in 
the  second  volume  and  to  the  richness  of  a 
collection  not  easy  otherwise  to  obtain,  for 
most  anthologies  neglect  the  living  fur  the 
dead.  Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  sins 


of  omission  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Linton  and 
Stoddard,  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that 
what  they  have  included  reaches  a  very  high 
standard. 

Indian  Idylls.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  author  of 
”  The  Light  of  Asia.”  Boston  :  Jiitierit 
Brothtrs. 

Since  the  great  movement  which  began  with 
Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt  and  a  little  school  of 
enthusiasts  somewhat  less  than  a  century  ago 
in  the  line  of  Oriental  investigation  as  to  the 
sympathies  and  divergencies  of  Eastern  and 
Western  thought,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
fascination  for  the  learning,  poetry,  and  relig¬ 
ious  lore  of  Asia.  Here  was  the  great  foun¬ 
tain  of  leligious  exaltation,  of  mysticism,  even 
of  ethics,  which  relate  to  the  practical  side  of 
man.  As  scholarship  in  the  Oriental  tongues 
has  become  more  thorough  and  the  literature 
more  fully  studied,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  what  intellectual  results 
modern  man  has  prided  himself  most  on,  to  a 
very  great  degree  have  been  rediscovered,  so 
to  speak.  For  example,  Mr.  Emerson  some¬ 
where  remarks  that  after  he  had  studied 
Fichte,  Schilling,  and  Hegel,  these  men  who 
represent  high-water  maik  in  German  meta¬ 
physical  thinking,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
their  highest  and  most  daring  speculations  had 
been  most  accurately  anticipated  by  certain 
systems  of  philosophy  in  India.  We  indulge 
in  this  strain  of  comparison  only  to  indicate 
what  just  claims  the  literature  of  the  East  has 
on  modern  thought  and  how  powerfully  it  has 
taken  hold  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  first  became  widely 
known  to  the  world  through  his  ”  Light  of, 
Asia,”  a  noble  poetic  rendering;  of  the  life, 
teachings,  and  mission  of  Gautama,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  Buddhism.  He  has  again  given  us  ample 
proof  of  his  scholarship  in  Hindu  literature 
in  the  ”  Indian  Idylls.'*  He  has  here  trans¬ 
lated  certain  portions  of  the  Mahabharata,  the 
voluminous  Hindu  epic,  which  is  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  of  words  to  seventeen  times  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  rolled  together.  The  poem  deals 
with  the  adventures  of  the  heroes  and  divini¬ 
ties  of  Hindu  legend,  and  the  portions  selected 
by  Mr.  Arnold  for  translation  represent  the 
most  characteristic  and  lofty  episodes  of  the 
poem.  We  should  say  poetic  adaptation  in¬ 
stead  of  translation.  To  transfer  a  great  poem 
from  one  language  to  another,  especially  when 
the  languages  are  widely  difletent  in  their 
genius,  demands  the  powers  of  the  poet  as 
Well  as  the  acquirements  of  the  linguist. 
While  we  are  given  to  understand  that  these 
passages  adhere  closely  in  spirit  to  the  original, 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  given  full 
play  to  his  own  poetic  skill  and  imagination 
in  their  English  investiture.  There  is  uo  doubt 
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that  in  date  of  composition  the  Mahabhirata 
was  before  the  use  of  alphabetic  writing,  and 
that  it  probably  grew  very  much  as  the  Ho-  - 
meric  poems  did,  till  it  finally  reached  a  fully 
crystallized  expression  in  the  mouths  of  one 
or  of  a  few  men.  The  "  Indian  Idylls,”  as 
given  by  Mr.  Arnold,  include  Sivitri  :  or 
Love  and  Death  ”  Nala  and  Damayavti 
*■  The  Enchanted  Lake  “  The  Saint’s  Temp¬ 
tation;”  ”  The  Kirth  of  Death  ”  The  Night  ot 
Slaughter  “  The  Great  Journey,"  and  "  The 
Entrance  into  Heaven.”  The  same  richness 
of  imagery  and  tropical  luxuriance  of  language, 
so  characteristic  of  all  Eastern  literature,  is 
fully  observable  in  these  poems.  The  topics 
and  treatment  are  highly  varied.  For  the 
most  part  the  thought  lilts  itself  on  the  wing  of 
the  highest  aspiration,  and  the  virtues  of  love, 
courage,  fidelity,  and  devotion  to  truth  are 
beautifully  illustrated.  Then  again  we  get 
glmpses  of  the  most  daring  and  voluptuous 
sensualism.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  less  of 
this  to  object  to  than  can  be  found  in  other 
celebrated  Eastern  literature.  Cultivated 
readers  will  welcome  this  volume  of  Hindu 
poems,  for,  aside  from  its  historic  and  scholarly 
value  as  representative  of  one  of  the  great 
poems  of  the  world,  it  is  full  of  exquisite 
thought  and  feeling,  which  will  appeal  to  the 
most  blast  reader  of  verse. 

Ot’R  Young  Foi.ks’  Pi.utarch.  By  Rosalie 

Kaufmann.  Fbiladelph  a  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. 

We  need  hardly  say  to  our  readers  that 
“Plutarch’s  Lives”  is  one  of  the  celebrated 
books  of  the  world,  one  which  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  commended  and  admired.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Greek  books,  which  found  its  way 
by  translation  into  the  modern  languages,  and 
it  acquired  a  hold  on  the  world  which  it  has 
never  lost.  The  picturesque  statement,  the 
colloquial  case,  the  fulness  of  characteristic 
anecdote  which  often  Dashes  revelation  of  per¬ 
sonality  more  complete  than  would  pages  of 
description,  the  conscientiousness  of  the  old 
Greek  in  sifting  and  verifying  material,  the 
deep  judicial  insight  of  his  studies,  make  the 
“  Lives”  incomparable  of  their  kind.  These 
biographies  fill  out  great  gaps  in  Greek  history, 
and  give  us  clews  to  men  and  events  which 
would  otherwise  be  obscure.  Putting  aside  the 
value  of  Plutarch  as  an  historical  authority,  the 
fascination  of'his  style  and  stories  are  quite  re¬ 
markable,  and  to  read  him  is  to  read  ancient 
history  through  a  most  delightful  medium. 

To  clip,  condense,  and  edit  Plutarch  for  the 
edification  and  instruction  of  the  young  (and 
we  aie  fain  to  confess  that  the  Cheronese  his¬ 
torian  needs  such  treatment  at  times)  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  task.  In  deodorizing,  if  one 
may  use  such  a  word,  certain  features  of  de¬ 


scription,  the  editor  runs  imminent  danger  of 
emasculating  the  color  and  vigor  of  the  author. 
We  do  not  think  that  Miss  Kaufmann  has 
escaped  or  got  over  this  difficulty  entirely,  but 
she  has  struggled  conscientiously  with  it.  She 
has  given  her  young  readers  a  fairly  accurate 
and  comprehensive  notion  of  the  “  Lives,’’ 
and  if  she  misses  the  fulness,  richness,  and 
strength  of  the  original,  it  is  because  the  pur¬ 
pose  makes  it  unavoidable.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  maps  and  pictures, 
and  is  a  very  attractive  specimen  of  book-mak¬ 
ing. 

The  English  Grammar  of  William  Cob- 

BETT.  Carefully  Revised  and  Annotated  by 

Alfred  Ayres,  author  of  “  The  Orthoepist,” 

“  The  Verbalist,”  etc.  New  York  :  D. 

AppUlon 

Mr.  Alfred  Ayres  has  made  himself  favor¬ 
ably  known  as  a  critical  student  of  the  English 
language  within  a  few  years  by  a  series  of  con¬ 
venient  and  capable  little  manuals,  which 
have  achieved  marked  popularity.  His  last 
venture  is  an  edition  of  the  celebrated  gram¬ 
mar  of  Cobbett,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
it  is  the  only  grammar  ever  written  which  is 
thoroughly  readable  and  which  possesses  a  lit¬ 
erary  charm  aside  from  its  value  as  an  author¬ 
ity  on  grammar.  It  is  couched  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  his  son,  and  it  possesses  the  audacity, 
aggressiveness,  and  pungent  vigor  of  style, 
which  marked  his  controversial  writings.  Mr. 
Cobbett  in  the  main  followed  Lowth  and  Lind- 
ley  Murray,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
them  and  all  others  with  the  fierce  self-asser¬ 
tion  of  a  downright  free-lance,  whenever  it 
suited  whim  or  common-sense  to  do  so.  He 
had  a  singular  penetration  and  directness  in 
getting  to  the  core  of  things  ;  and  while  he 
sometimes,  it  may  be,  yielded  to  a  merely  cap¬ 
tious  humor,  his  criticisms  and  teachings  are  on 
the  whole  marked  by  lucidity,  clearness  of  in¬ 
sight,  and  large  grasp  of  essential  piinciple. 
As  a  guide  for  those  anxious  to  learn  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  our  language  without 
a  master,  Cobbeit’s  grammar  has  no  peer. 

While  there  are  not  a  few  historical  and 
critical  notes  of  more  or  less  value,  the  princi¬ 
pal  point  on  which  Mr.  Ayres  makes  his  stand 
as  a  contributor  to  grammatical  literature  is  his 
study  of  the  use  of  the  relative  pronouns. 
Here  he  takes  direct  odds  with  Cobbett,  and 
in  fact  with  most  other  grammarians.  While 
he  states  nothing  absolutely  new  in  theory,  his 
merit  is  that  of  enforcing  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  principle  in  grammatical  analysis  with 
a  great  variety  of  illustration.  The  point  in¬ 
volved  is  that  wAo  and  which  are  merely  co-or¬ 
dinating  pionouns,  while  that  is  the  restrictive 
or  demonstrative  or  definitive  pronoun.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Ayres  makes  his  principle  quite 
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clear,  thouf^h  at  times  one  cannot  help  thinking 
he  is  a  little  too  finical  and  dogmatic  in  apply¬ 
ing  it.  The  corrections  are  carried  through 
the  body  oY  Cobbett's  work  with  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity,  and  the  force  and  value  of  the 
critic’s  purpose  are  thus  fully  exemplified. 
The  distinction  drawn  is  one  which  many  are 
very  careless  in  observing.  Even  among  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  scholarly  writers,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  that  as  a  convenient  substitute  for 
who  or  which,  whereby  to  avoid  repetition,  and 
with  no  apparent  glimmer  of  its  true  signifi¬ 
cance.  While  one  can  nearly  always  dispense 
with  the  definitive  value  of  that  by  a  little  cir¬ 
cumlocution — change  in  the  place  of  a  clause  or 
carefulness  of  punctuation — yet  its  use  can  be 
justly  said  to  be  what  is  here  claimed  for  it. 
In  addition  to  his  critical  notes  Mr.  Ayres  has 
prepared  an  index  to  the  grammar,  which  adds 
to  the  convenience  of  its  use. 

The  Love  Poems  of  Louis  Barnaual.  Edited 

with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  De  Kay. 

New  York  :  D.  Appleton  is’  Co. 

Mr.  De  Kay  very  explicitly  states  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  that  he  has  merely  executed  the  duty  of  a 
literary  trust  in  this  book,  and  in  an  article  of 
some  twelve  pages  or  more  he  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  his  friend’s  life  and  unfortunate 
career.  He  tells  us  that  the  Laura  of  this 
French-Creole  Petrarch  was  a  married  woman, 
and  that  a  tragedy  grew  out  of  the  relation 
wherein  the  husband  of  the  poet’s  lady-love 
fell  in  a  duel  with  the  lover.  This  romantic 
story  certainly  smacks  of  the  marvellous  and 
mythical  in  more  than  one  way.  and  one  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  De  Kay 
is  seeking  to  concentrate  romantic  interest  on 
the  poet  by  purely  adventitious  means.  It  is 
a  little  singular,  too.  that  the  literary  executor 
only  ventures  to  publish  the  love-poems,  and 
omits  others  which  presumably  might  be  of 
more  value,  for  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that 
in  this  age  of  active  and  complex  interests, 
with  a  thousand  mighty  problems  pressing  on 
the  mind  for  solution,  that  a  poetic  soul  would 
confine  his  utterances  to  love-strains.  We 
shrewdly  guess  ihat  under  the  fiction  of  Louis 
Barnaval  Mr.  De  Kay  strives  to  hide  his  own 
identity,  a  literary  trick  justified  by  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  many  celebrated  writers.  Mr.  De 
Kay's  acknowledged  poems  indicate  many 
points  of  resemblance  in  rhythmical  methods 
and  tricks  of  mannerism,  and  we  can  hardly 
assume  that  the  similarity  is  purely  accidental. 
As  for  the  poems  themselves,  there  is  very 
much  to  admire  in  them.  They  are  almost 
tropical  in  the  richness  of  their  imagery  and 
their  warmth  of  passion  There  is  a  genuine 
poetic  quality  in  them  in  spite  of  a  quasi-theat¬ 
rical  and  self-conscious  atmosphere  which 
shows  but  too  plainly.  The  greatest  love 


poems  of  modern  times,  Petrarch’s  Sonnets, 
however,  are  marked  by  the  same  element,  a 
fact  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  highly  arti¬ 
ficial  character  of  the  sonnet  as  a  poetic  form. 
Many  of  the  “  Louis  Barnaval"  poems  possess 
notable  beauty  and  tenderness,  which  make  , 
them  well  woith  reading,  and  certainly  extort 
unqualified  admiration.  Our  space  forbids  us 
the  privilege  of  quoting  any  of  these  verses,  or 
we  should  like  to  give  some  of  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  bits. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

M.  Henri  Martin,  the  veteran  historian, 
has  been  chosen  Director  of  the  Acadfemie 
F'ran9aise  for  the  coming  quarter,  with  M. 
Cherbuliez,  the  novelist,  as  Chancellor.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Director  to  "  receive’’  any  new 
member  who  may  be  elected  during  his  term 
of  office. 

The  Acadfemie  des  Inscriptions  has  fixed 
November  i6th  for  the  election  of  a  member  in 
the  place  of  the  lately  deceased  Arabic  scholar, 
C.  F.  Defremery.  Among  the  candidates 
mentioned  are  the  two  Egyptologists,  MM. 
Maspero  and  Revillout. 

The  Rev.  P.  Pailloux  will  publish,  about  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  with  Messrs.  Roger 
and  Chernoviz,  of  Paris,  an  elaborate  mono¬ 
graph  on  Solomon’s  Temple,  the  result  of 
many  years  of  inquiry  and  investigation.  The 
subscription  price  is  too  frs. 

"  Mr.  Quaritch's  dinner-sale  on  October 
fth,"  says  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Athenaum,  "at  the  F'reemasons’  Tavern  de-‘ 
serves  mention  if  only  fur  the  curious  fact  that 
one  of  the  prominent  buyers  was  General 
MacClurg,  formerly  a  soldier  of  distinction  in 
Sherman’s  army  (to  the  history  of  whose 
famous  march  he  has  recently  made  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution),  now  a  bookseller  in  Chica¬ 
go.  He  was  not,  however,  the  only  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  New  World  at  Mr.  Quaritch’s 
‘  Banquet  of  Bonks  ;  ’  while  the  Southern 
hemisphere  sent  a  worthy  guest  in  the  person 
of  a  clever  young  bookseller  from  Sydney.’’ 

A  Hindu  gentleman,  named  Bchramji  M. 
Malabari,  is  having  Professor  Max  Muller’s 
lectures  on  "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Relig¬ 
ion,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India," 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  India. 
The  first  translation,  into  Guzerati,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  i83i  ;  the  second,  the  Marathi  trans¬ 
lation,  has  just  appeared  ;  and  Mr.  Malabari 
states  that  the  Bengali  and  Sanscrit  transla¬ 
tions  will  now  follow  in  quick  succession. 
The  Mar&thi  translation  is  the  work  of  Govind 
Wasudev  Kanitkar,  Pleader,  High  Court, 
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Bombay  :  and  it  has  been  revised  by  the  well- 
known  Sanscrit  scholar,  Kashinath  T.  Tclang, 
the  translator  of  the  “  BhavaRad-gltit.”  It  is 
dedicated  to  Maharaja  Sayajirao.  Gaikwar  of 
Baroda,  the  first  among  the  Maritha  princes  in 
India  ;  and  it  has  received  the  generous  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Maharajas  of  Indor,  Dhar,  and 
Rutlam,  the  Chiefs  of  Sangli  and  Miraj,  as 
well  as  of  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Tjie  Duke  of  Argyll’s  new  work,  entitled 
‘‘The  Unity  of  Nature,”  is  now  passing 
through  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  will  be  published 
by  Mr.  Strahan,  who  will  also  shortly  issue  an 
edition  of  Charles  Lamb’s  ‘‘  Essays,”  with 
etchings  by  various  artists. 

The  collection  of  ‘‘  Documenta  Lutherana” 
edited  by  Mgr.  Balan,  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
is  making  progress.  The  first  instalment  con¬ 
tains  131  documents  relating  to  Luther  and  the 
Reformation,  all,  with  one  exception,  taken 
from  the  Vatican  archives.  The  text  of  the 
letter  of  Leo  X.,  dated  July  8th,  1520,  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  differs  much  from  that 
hitherto  published  ;  so  does  that  of  Charles 
V.’s  letter  dated  March  nth,  1521.  Most  of 
the  other  papers  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time.  There  are  thirteen  letters  of  Leo  X., 
one  addressed  to  Charles  V.,  five  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s,  a  letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mayence,  an  official  report  on 
Luther’s  entry  into  Worms,  etc. 

Lord  Ashburnham  is  still  negotiating  for 
the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  his  mss.,  though 
not  with  our  government.  But  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  country  cannot  spare  ;^45,ooo  a 
year  till  all  the  Ashburnham  Collection  is 
secured  for  England.  Many  are  clamoring  for 
a  Manuscripts  Act.  empowering  compulsory 
purchases  at  a  price  fixed  by  valuers  on  each 
side  or  their  umpire. 

A  BRONZE  statue  of  the  poet  Tannahill  was 
unveiled  in  the  Abbey  churchyard  of  Paisley. 
The  design,  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson, 
A.R.S.A.,  from  a  drawing  of  the  poet  after 
death  and  also  from  a  posthumous  bust,  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  listening  to  some  country  girls 
singing  one  of  his  popular  songs.  The  funds 
for  the  execution  and  erection  of  the  memorial 
were  derived  from  the  concerts  held  yearly  on 
Gleniffer  Braes,  near  Paisley. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Influence  of  Poetry  on  Life. — A 
waking  man  thus  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gautte :  ‘‘‘Is  the  poetic  sensibility  really  a 
gain?’  You  ask  the  question  ;  let  me  give  a 


brief  and  plain  review  of  my  own  experience 
during  my  apprenticeship  to  life.  I  was  born 
north  of  the  T weed.  Death  too  soon  appeared 
in  my  home,  and  I  was  cast  out  on  what  I 
found  to  be  a  cheerless  and  callous  world.  I 
began  to  question  fate,  and  wondered  why  my 
lot  should  be  so  hard.  I  became  fond  of  soli¬ 
tude.  I  did  not  even  dream  of  the  future.  I 
could  see  nothing  beyond  the  cruel  present, 
with  its  daily  deadening  drudgery.  But  there 
came  a  change.  I  was  on  my  way  one  clear 
and  sharp  winter  night  to  my  lonely  garret 
lodging,  when  I  paused  on  the  bridge  across 
which  I  had  to  pass.  I  leaned  over  the  para¬ 
pet,  and  was  gazing  down  on  the  black  depths 
below,  when  suddenly  I  experienced  a  mental 
change  which  altered  the  whole  current  of  my 
being.  I  could  not  account  for  it  nor  analyze 
it  then,  and  cannot  do  so  now  ;  but  there  it 
was.  A  wide  vista  of  hope  and  possibility 
was  spread  out  before  me.  I  seemed  in  an  in* 
stant  to  have  entered  on  a  new  and  nobler 
stage  of  life.  I  had  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
perception  of  the  beautiful,  although  the  light 
was  yet  dim. 

‘‘  About  this  time  I  found  a  companion  who 
was  fond  of  bonks.  He  took  me  often  home 
with  him,  and  we  spent  the  evenings  in  reading 
Burns,  and  Byron,  and  Scott.  Byron  was  the 
favorite.  We  never  tired  of  him.  In  ‘  Gra* 
ham’s  Sabbath  ’  and  Pollock’s  ‘  Course  of 
Time,’  forgotten  though  both  be  nowadays, 
our  youthul  minds  found  numerous  passages 
which  pleased.  Summer  came,  and  I  began 
to  discover  in  my  walks  many  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  about  which  the  poet  sang.  In  the 
trees  and  flowers,  the  gray  hills  and  green 
valleys,  the  simple  hamlets,  with  their  blue 
smoke  curling  upward  in  the  gloaming,  the 
rising  and  setting  sun,  I  experienced  an  inex. 
pressible  pleasure  which  I  hud  never  known 
before.  On  Sundays  I  sought  the  country 
more  and  the  kirk  less.  The  harmonies  which 
a  slight  breeze  stirred  in  the  fir  woods  near  my 
home  were  to  me  far  sweeter  than  the  strains 
of  the  well-trained  choir  in  the  old  cathedral. 
It  was  at  this  stage  that  my  love  of  descriptive 
poetry  was  strongest.  ‘  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  ’  and  the  death  of  Haidee  had  far  more 
attractions  then  than  ‘  In  Memoriam.’  The 
years  slipped  away,  and  the  inevitable  changes 
lollowed  in  their  train.  Fortune  ordained  that 
I  should  visit  foreign  lands.  And  what  joy 
then  my  acquired  tastes  gave  me  !  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  I  spent  at  the  waterfall  in 
the  island  of  Penang — than  which  spot  there  is 
not  a  more  beautiful  in  this  beautiful  world — 
revelling  in  the  wealth  of  the  tropical  scenery 
which  there  abounds.  And  nearing  Singapore, 
how  truly  I  felt  did  Tennyson’s  lines  describe 
the  scene—*  Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in 
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dark  purple  spheres  'of  sea.  ’  Then  and  ever 
afterward  I  thanked  God  with  all  my  heart  that 
I  had  learned  to  read  and  appreciate  poetry.” 

Trollope’s  Sad  Boyhood.— I  was  only 
seven,  and  I  think  that  boys  of  seven  are  now 
spared  among  their  more  considerate  seniors. 

I  was  never  spared  ;  and  was  not  even  allowed 
to  run  to  and  fro  between  our  house  and  the 
school  without  a  daily  purgatory.  No  doubt 
my  appearance  was  against  me.  1  remember 
well,  when  I  was  still  the  junior  boy  in  the 
school.  Dr.  Butler,  the  head  master,  stopping 
me  in  the  street  and  asking  me,  with  all  the 
clouds  of  Jove  upon  his  brow  and  all  the  thun¬ 
der  in  his  voice,  whether  it  was  possible  that 
Harrow  School  was  disgraced  by  so  disreputa¬ 
bly  dirty  a  little  boy  as  1.  .  .  .  All  that  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  burns  me  now  as  though 
it  were  yesterday.  What  lily  livered  curs 
those  boys  must  have  been  not  to  have  told 
the  truth  !— at  any  rate  as  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned.  I  remember  their  names  well,  and 
almost  wish  to  write  them  here.  My  school¬ 
fellows,  of  course,  knew  that  it  was  so,  and  I 
became  a  Pariah.  It  is  the  nature  of  boys  to 
be  cruel.  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether 
among  each  other  they  do  usually  suffer  much, 
one  from  the  other’s  cruelty  ;  but  I  suffered 
horribly  !  I  could  make  no  stand  against  it. 

I  had  no  friend  to  whom  I  could  pour  out  my 
sorrows.  I  was  big  and  awkward  and  ugly 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  skulked  about  in  a  most 
unattractive  manner.  Of  course  I  was  ill- 
dressed  and  dirty.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  eighteen 
months  which  I  passed  in  this  condition,  walk¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  on  those  miserably  dirty  lanes, 
was  the  worst  period  of  my  life.  1  was  now 
over  fifteen,  and  had  come  to  an  age  at  which 
I  could  appreciate  at  its  full  the  misery  of  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  all  social  intercourse.  I  had  not 
only  no  friends,  but  was  despised  by  all  my 
companions.  ...  I  know  that  I  skulked  and 
was  odious  to  the  eyes  of  those  I  admired  and 
envied.  At  last  I  was  driven  to  rebellion,  and 
there  came  a  great  fight,  at  the  end  of  which 
my  opponent  had  to  be  taken  home  for  a 
while.  If  these  words  be  ever  printed,  I  trust 
that  some  schoolfellow  of  those  days  may  still 
be  left  alive  who  will  be  able  to  say  that,  in 
claiming  this  solitary  glory  of  my  schooldays, 
I  am  not  making  a  false  boast.” — An  Autobiog- 
raphy — AHtkony  Trollope. 

Moveme.nt  in  Pictures  and  Statues. — If 
we  examine  closely  any  picture  or  statue  in 
which  movement  is  strongly  suggested,  in 
which  men  not  only  brandish  but  strike,  we 
shall  find  that  the  efiect  is  only  won  by  hinting 
simultaneously  at  several  successive  attitudes. 
Any  one  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
comparing  the  first  studies  for  pictures  with 


the  completed  works  must  have  noticed  how 
often  the  former  excel  the  latter  in  life  and 
animation.  In  many  cases  this  is  because  the 
sketch  shows  a  multiplicity  of  contours  leading 
to  a  single  impression,  but  no  definitely  fixed 
outlines  ;  arms  and  legs  are  drawn  in  two  or 
three  slightly  varied  attitudes,  a  contour  here, 
another  a  hair’s-breadth  to  the  left,  a  third  to 
the  right ;  by  these  means  something  of  the 
blurred  outline  that  we  naturally  associate  with 
rapid  motion  is  accidentally  given,  and  a  real 
appearance  of  movement  set  up.  These 
blurred  contours,  however,  cannot  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  finished  picture,  and  the  artist  is 
therefore  compielled  to  decide  upon  a  definite 
outline,  too  often  to  the  destruction  of  the  vital¬ 
ity  that  charmed  us  in  his  sketch.  The  only 
way  to  escape  from  the  resulting  petrifaction 
is  to  blend  simultaneity  with  succession  by 
borrowing  a  little  from  the  moment  that  went 
before  and  a  little  from  that  which  is  to  come 
after. — Art  Journal. 

Early  Marriages.— A  correspondent,  writ¬ 
ing  to  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  subject  of 
early  marriages,  says  :  Lady  Sarah  Cadogan, 
daughter  of  William,  first  ^rl  Cadogan,  was 
married  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  Charles, 
second  Duke  of  Richmond,  aged  eighteen.  It 
is  said  that  this  marriage  was  a  bargain  to  can¬ 
cel  a  gambling  debt  between  their  parents. 
Lady  Sarah  being  a  co-heiressi  The  young 
Lord  March  was  brought  from  college  and  the 
little  lady  from  her  nursery  for  the  ceremony, 
which  took  place  at  The  Hague.  The  bride 
was  amazed  and  silent,  but  the  husband  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  marry 
me  to  that  dowdy?”  Married,  however,  he 
was,  and  his  tutor  then  took  him  off  to  the 
Continent,  and  the  bride  went  back  to  her 
mother.  Three  years  after  Lord  March 
returned  from  his  travels,  but  having  such  a 
disagreeable  recollection  of  his  wife  was  in  no 
hurry  to  join  her,  and  went  the  first  evening 
to  the  theatre.  There  he  saw  a  lady  so  beauti¬ 
ful  that  he  asked  who  she  was.  "  The  reign¬ 
ing  toast.  Lady  March,”  was  the  answer  he 
got.  He  hastened  to  claim  her,  and  their  life¬ 
long  affection  for  each  other  is  much  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  contemporaneous  writers — 
indeed  it  was  said  that  the  Duchess,  who  only 
survived  him  a  year,  died  of  grief.  Another 
correspondent  writes :  A  youthful  wedding 
recently  took, place  not  one  hundred  miles  from 
this  parish  (Deeping,  St.  James’s)  the  united 
ages  of  the  couple  being  thirty-five— the  bride¬ 
groom  twenty-one  and  the  bride  fourteen.  It 
was  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  observe  the  in¬ 
teresting  bride  the  following  day  exhibiting  her 
skill  on  the  skipping-rope  on  the  pavement  in 
the  street. 
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PROSPERITY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Thf.  South  has  not  merely  regained  all  that 
it  lost,  but  has  made  surprising  progress,  far  be¬ 
yond  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations  in¬ 
dulged  before  the  war.  The  census  of  1880  was 
received  almost  with  incredulity,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  because  it  showed  a  development  so  rap¬ 
id.  But  the  gain  during  the  last  three  years  has 
been  still  more  wonderful.  In  1859  the  South 
produced  about  as  much  cotton  as  in  1878,  but 
last  year’s  crop  was  about  forty  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  1878  or  of  any  year  before 
the  war.  Its  manufacture  of  cotton  in  1S60 
was  insignificant ;  five  years  ago  it  consumed 
about  148,000  bales  ;  but  it  is  now  taking  for 
its  own  consumption  at  the  rate  of  360,000 
bales  yearly.  It  was  some  time  after  emanci¬ 
pation  before  the  South  came  to  raise  such 
enormous  corn  crops  as  it  produced  before  the 
war,  but  in  i860  it  raised  437,ooo,ocx>  bushels, 
in  1880  it  raised  577,000,000  bushels,  and  last 
year  654,5cx>,ooo  bushels,  although  the  aggre¬ 
gate  yield  of  all  the  States  was  less  than  in 
1880.  In  manufactures,  Missouri,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  gained  enormously  during  the 
decade  of  war  and  emancipation,  but  the  other 
Southern  States  made  great  progress,  and  their 
aggregate  product  was  valued  at  $193,000,000 
in  i860,  at  $278,000,000  in  1870,  and  at 
$339,000,000  in  1880,  notwithstanding  the 
omission  of  thousands  of  mechanics’  shops  in¬ 
cluded  under  manufactures  by  the  previous 
census.  No  later  record  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  products  is  obtainable,  but  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  increase  during  the 
last  three  years  has  been  more  rapid  than  at 
any  previous  period,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
products  can  hardly  be  less  at  this  time  than 
$4cw, 000,000  in  the  twelve  States  below  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  line,  besides  over 
$300,000,000  in  Missouri  Maryland,  and  Dela¬ 
ware. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  South  is,  per¬ 
haps,  indicated  more  clearly  by  the  records  of 
railroad  building  than  in  any  other  way.  In 
1&60  the  twelve  .States  below  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  had  9200  miles  of  railroad,  and  in  1869 
about  11,000.  the  cost  of  rebuilding  having 
been  very  heavy.  But  at  the  end  of  1879  there 
were  16.700  miles  In  operation  in  these  States, 
an  increase  of  over  fifty  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
and  there  are  now  about  2b,ooo  miles,  an  in¬ 


crease  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent  in  four  years. 
According  to  statistics  recently  published  by  a 
New  Orleans  journal,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property  in  the  same  States  is  now  over 
$2,825. cxx>, 000,  and  the  increase  since  the 
census  year  has  been  $641,000,000,  or  nearly 
thirty  per  cent.  In  no  other  large  section  of 
the  country  has  the  increase  been  as  rapid. 

These  facts  will  gratify  every  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can,  whether  his  home  is  in  the  sunny  South 
or  in  colder  climes. — New  York  Tribune, 

The  January  Ei-ectic. — This  number  of 
the  Eclectic  will  be  illustrated  with  a  beautiful 
steel  engraving  just  completed  for  us  by  our 
engraver,  Mr.  Cade, entitled “  The  Titian  Fami¬ 
ly,”  a  beautiful  group  of  seven  figures  seated 
at  a  table  on  a  balcony.  The  faces  are  all 
carefully  drawn  portraits  of  this  celebrated 
family,  and  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
engravings  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic. 

Tourgueneff. — Tourgu6neff  died  of  a 
cancer  of  the  spinal  marrow,  under  whose  tort¬ 
ure  he  used  to  say  his  whole  body  felt  like  a 
swollen  foot  in  a  tight  boot  on  a  hot  day,  and 
obliged  to  keep  walking*.  He  was  almost  a 
giant,  and  in  later  years,  with  flowing  white 
hair  and  beard.fstrong  eyebrows  and  mustachest 
he  looked  like  pictures  of  the  Old  Year.  In 
his  youth  he  made  Miss  Edgeworth’s  earlier 
stories  his  model.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  lived  in  Paris  with  the  Viardots, 
Madame  Viardot  being  the  sister  of  Malibran. 
He  was  a  great  chess-player,  was  never  mar¬ 
ried,  and  was  exceedingly  courteous  ;  in  relig¬ 
ion  he  was  a  Positivist,  but  loved  to  steal  into 
Russian  churches  to  hear  the  liturgical  service. 

;  The  late  Czar  and  the  present  one  encouraged 
his  return  to  Russia,  but  he  chose  to  remain  in 
France. 

Newport. — The  vast  wealth  represented  in 
the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  some  Newport 
cottages  and  villas  makes  a  deep  impression 
upon  most  visitors  to  that  charming  watering- 
place.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Newpoit 
cottager  to  be  much  better  housed  than  when 
in  his  city  home.  His  guests  feel  that  he  has 
gone  thither  to  stay,  and  the  yearly  increasing 
length  ol  the  season  there  does  not  surprise 
them. 
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PROSPERITY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  South  has  not  merely  regained  all  that 
it  lost,  but  has  made  surprising  progress,  far  be¬ 
yond  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations  in¬ 
dulged  before  the  war.  The  census  of  t88o  was 
received  almost  with  incredulity,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  because  it  showed  a  development  so  rap¬ 
id.  But  the  gain  during  the  last  three  years  has 
been  still  more  wonderful.  In  1859  the  South 
produced  about  as  much  cotton  as  in  1878,  but 
last  year’s  crop  was  about  forty  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  1878  or  of  any  year  before 
the  war.  Its  manufacture  of  cotton  in  i860 
was  insignificant ;  five  years  ago  it  consumed 
about  148,000  bales  ;  but  it  is  now  taking  for 
its  own  consumption  at  the  rate  of  360,000 
bales  yearly.  It  was  some  time  after  emanci¬ 
pation  before  the  South  came  to  raise  such 
enormous  corn  crops  as  it  produced  before  the 
war,  but  in  i860  it  raised  437,000,000  bushels, 
in  1880  it  raised  577,cxx>,ooo  bushels,  and  last 
year  654,500,000  bushels,  although  the  aggre¬ 
gate  yield  of  all  the  States  was  less  than  in 
1880.  In  manufactures,  Missouri,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  gained  enormously  during  the 
decade  of  war  and  emancipation,  but  the  other 
Southern  States  made  great  progress,  and  their 
aggregate  product  was  valued  at  $193,000,000 
in  i860,  at  $278,000,000  in  1870,  and  at 
$339,000,000  in  1880,  notwithstanding  the 
omission  of  thousands  of  mechanics*  shops  in¬ 
cluded  under  manufactures  by  the  previous 
census.  No  later  record  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  products  is  obtainable,  but  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  increase  during  the 
last  three  years  has  been  more  rapid  than  at 
any  previous  period,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
products  can  hardly  be  less  at  this  time  than 
$40o,c»o,ooo  in  the  twelve  States  below  the  | 
Potomac  and  Ohio  line,  besides  over 
$300,000,000  in  Missouri  Maryland,  and  Dela¬ 
ware. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  South  is,  per¬ 
haps,  indicated  more  clearly  by  the  records  of 
railroad  building  than  in  any  other  way.  In 
i860  the  twelve  .States  below  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  had  9200  miles  of  railroad,  and  in  1869 
about  11,000,  the  cost  of  rebuilding  having 
been  very  heavy.  But  at  the  end  of  1879  there 
were  i6,7cx>  miles  In  operation  in  these  States, 
an  increase  of  over  fifty  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
and  there  are  now  about  2b,ooo  miles,  an  in¬ 


crease  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent  in  four  years. 
According  to  statistics  recently  published  by  a 
New  Orleans  journal,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property  in  the  same  States  is  now  over 
$2,825,<xx),ooo,  and  the  increase  since  the 
census  year  has  been  $641,000,000,  or  nearly 
thirty  per  cent.  In  no  other  large  section  of 
the  country  has  the  increase  been  as  rapid. 

These  facts  will  gratify  every  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can,  whether  his  home  is  in  the  sunny  South 
or  in  colder  climes. — New  York  Tribune, 


The  January  Electic. — This  number  of 
the  Eclectic  will  be  illustrated  with  a  beautiful 
steel  engraving  just  completed  for  us  by  our 
engraver,  Mr.  Cade, entitled  "  The  Titian  Fami¬ 
ly,”  a  beautiful  group  of  seven  figures  seated 
at  a  table  on  a  balcony.  The  faces  are  all 
carefully  drawn  portraits  of  this  celebrated 
family,  and  we  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
engravings  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic. 

Tourgu4neff. — Tourgu6neff  died  of  a 
cancer  of  the  spinal  marrow,  under  whose  tort¬ 
ure  he  used  to  say  his  whole  body  felt  like  a 
swollen  foot  in  a  tight  boot  on  a  hot  day,  and 
obliged  to  keep  walking'.  He  was  almost  a 
giant,  and  m  later  years,  with  flowing  white 
hair  and  beard, [strong  eyebrows  and  mustaches* 
he  looked  like  pictures  of  the  Old  Year.  In 
his  youth  he  made  Miss  Edgeworth’s  earlier 
stories  his  model.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  lived  in  Paris  with  the  Viardots, 
Madame  Viardot  being  the  sister  of  Malibran. 
He  was  a  great  chess-player,  was  never  mar¬ 
ried,  and  was  exceedingly  courteous  ;  in  relig¬ 
ion  he  was  a  Positivist,  but  loved  to  steal  into 
Russian  churches  to  hear  the  liturgical  service. 
The  late  Czar  and  the  present  one  encouraged 
his  return  to  Russia,  but  he  chose  to  remain  in 
France. 

Newport. — The  vast  wealth  represented  in 
the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  some  Newport 
cottages  and  villas  makes  a  deep  impression 
upon  most  visitors  to  that  charming  watering- 
place.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Newpoit 
cottager  to  be  much  better  housed  than  when 
in  his  city  home.  His  guests  feel  that  he  has 
gone  thither  to  stay,  and  the  yearly  increasirrg 
length  ot  the  season  there  does  not  surprise 
them. 
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In  Miss  Catherine  Wolfe's  new  house, 

“  Vinland,”  the  old  Norse  legends  are  told  in 
frescoes  by  Walter  Crane,  and  on  painted 
glass,  with  subjects  selected  by  William  Morris 
from  the  Norse  sagas  The  fire-dogs  in  the 
drawing-room  are  a  copy  of  those  of  lladdon 
Hall,  and  the  walls  of  the  main  hall  and  stair¬ 
way  are  hung  with  old  Flemish  tapestry,  whose 
designs  are  illustrative  of  the  leading  idea  of 
celebrating  the  early  Norse  discoveries  of 
America. 

Old  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic. — 
We  have  on  hand  a  few  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  Eclectic  for  the  years  1849  and  1851. 
These  volumes  contain  much  valuable  reading 
matter  and  early  impressions  of  some  of  our 
finest  engravings.  They  are  strongly  bound 
in  half  morocco,  and  only  a  little  worn  by  age. 
We  will  furnish  them  by  mail,  or  express  paid, 
three  volumes  each  year,  on  receipt  of  $2  per 
year,  until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

Numbers  of  the  Eclectic  Wanted.— We 
are  in  need  of  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic :  March,  1844  ;  December,  1847 ; 
May,  1848  ;  February  and  March,  1855  ;  May, 
1856  ;  March,  1865.  Persons  having  any  of 
these  numbers  which  they  do  not  requite  will 
be  able  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  fair  price  by 
addressing  this  office. 

An  Ostrich  Farm  in  Florida. — The  stock 
for  the  first  ostrich  farm  in  the  South  was 
shipped  from  this  city  recently.  It  consisted  of 
three  pairs  of  three-year-old  ostriches.  The 
destination  of  the  birds  was  Sylvan  Lake, 
Orange  County,  Florida ;  the  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  the  Mallory  Line  steamer  Western 
Texas.  The  birds  shipped  weighed  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  stood  about  seven  feet  high  without 
any  stockings.  They  are  natives  of  Nubia, 
in  Upper  Africa,  and  were  captured  while 
young  by  the  agents  of  Charles  Reiche  & 
Brother,  of  this  city  and  Hoboken,  who  are 
part  proprietors  of  the  projected  ostrich  farm. 
It  took  eight  months  to  transport  safely  the 
birds  from  Nubia  to  this  city.  They  reached 
here  on  September  2d,  and  for  the  past  six 
weeks  have  been  revelling  in  a  diet  of  a  fine 
quality  of  hay  and  a  delicious  mash  of  bran, 
oats,  and  cracked  corn,  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Reiches’  wild  animal  farm  at  Hoboken.  Not¬ 
withstanding  their  cordial  reception  and 
princely  treatment,  they  were  a  discouraged 
and  disheartened  set  of  birds  when  they  set 
out  on  their  voyage  to  the  sunny  South.  Their 
plumage  was  very  much  rumpled  and  broken, 
and  they  seemed  to  pine  for  one  square  meal 
of  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  attendants 


assert  that  the  broken  plumage  wais  due  to  the 
accidents  and  incidents  of  their  long  voyage 
rather  than  a  yearning  for  sand  as  a  steady  diet 
and  the  exhibition  of  deplorable  bad  taste  in 
the  rejection  of  Hoboken  tomato-cans  and 
broken  glassware  as  a  substKute. 

Mr.  Charlton  Jones  will  be  the  guardian  of 
the  flock  on  their  arrival  in  Florida.  He  has 
set  apart  one  hundred  acres  of  his  five-hundred- 
acre  farm  for  the  purposes  of  this  experiment 
in  farming.  The  land  forms  a  peninsula  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  lake,  which  gives  the  town  its 
name.  This  has  been  inclosed  to  keep  out 
alligators  and  other  enemies  of  the  ostrich 
race.  A  pen  has  been  provided  as  a  home  for 
the  strangers,  and  they  will  be  treated  to  more 
of  the  hay  and  mash  diet  until  they  shall  be¬ 
come  well  enough  acquainted  with  their  new 
quarters  to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Their  first  ctop  of  feathers  will  be  due  next 
year,  after  they  have  moulted  their  present 
wholly  unmarketable  coat  and  got  to  work  at 
the  feather  business  in  earnest.  A  year  later, 
or  when  five  years  old,  they  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  furnish  two  crops  annually  and  begin 
the  raising  of  families.  The  result  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  watched  with  much  interest 
by  scientific  and  business  men,  as  its  success 
would  open  up  a  new  and  remunerative  field 
for  enterprising  business  men. 
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[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Hittorica!  Hand-book  of  Italian  Scnlpturt. 
By  C.  C.  Perkins.  Large  8vo,  cloth.  432  pp. 
New  York:  Chat.  Scribner t  Sons.  Price,  $4- 

Young  Folks’  Wkys  and  Wherefores.  By 
Uncle  Laurence.  Large  8vo,  cloth,  24$  pp. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  b*  Co.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Jewel  in  the  Lotos.  By  Mary  AcnesTinck- 
ER.  Large  i2mo,  cloth,  338  pp.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippinrott  b*  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Banned  and  Blessed.  By  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister. 
Large  i2mo,  cloth,  390  pp.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Uppincottb"  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Laura.  By  E.  E.  Evans.  Large  i2mo, 
cloth,  374  pp.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  b‘  Co.  Price,  $1.50, 

Grey  Hawk.  By  James  Macaulay,  A.M., 
M.D.  Large  i2mo,  cloth,  341  pp.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  b‘  Co.  Price, 
I1.50. 
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BRAIIV  AIVD  IVERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOS-PHITES. 

It  restore,  the  enerf^y  loet  NerToasness  or  Indigestion ;  relieves  iMsitude  and  Nenraigia  ; 
refreshes  the  Nerves,  tir^  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue ;  strengthens  a  fail> 
ing  memory  ;  and  fl^ves  renewed  vigor  in  ail  diseases  of  Nervous  Exhaustion  or  Debility.  It 
is  the  only  PREVENTIVE  of  Consumption. 

li  givet  vitality  to  the  inouffleient  bodily  or  mental  grouih  of  children,  prevent*  fretfulneu,  and 
give*  miet,  re*t,  and  deep.  It  give*  a  better  di*po*ition  to  ir^ant*  and  children,  a*  it  promote* 
good  health  to  ^ain  and  body. 

Composed  of  tlie  nerve-giving  principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ.  Physicians 
have  prescribed  600,000  packages.  Wr  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1. 

F.  CltOSBY  CO.,  664  &  666  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 
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Bladder,  Urinitry  and  Liver  Diseases,  Dropsy, 
Gravel  and  Diabetes,  are  cured  by 


HUNT’S  REMEDY 

the  Best  Kidney  and  Liver  Hedicine. 

HUNT'S  REMEDY 

Cores  Bri.ht’s  Disease,  Betention  or  Non-Reten> 
tion  of  Urine,  Pains  in  tbs  Buck,  loins  or  Bide./  , 

HUNT’S  REMEDY 

Corea  Intemperance,  Nsrvoos  Diseases,  Osnsral 
Debility,  >'cinale  Weakness  and  Excesses. 

HUNT’S  REMEDY 

Coras  Bilioosnesa,  Headache,  Jaundice,  Boor 
Stomach,  Dyspepsia,  Constipation  and  Pitas. 

HUNT’S  REMEDY 

ACTS  AT  03ICII:  on  the  Kidmeye,  Diver, 
and  Bowels, restoring  them  to  a  brulthy  action, 
and  Cl'KKM  when  all  other  medicines  fail. 
Hundreds  have  been  saved  who  have  been  given 
up  to  die  by  friends  and  physicians. 

Bend  for  pamphlet  to 
,  HCMT’S  REMKDT  CO., 

I  Provideisce,  R.  I. 

J  Trial  sise,  75  cents.  Laiye  sixs  clieapest. 

BODlk  BY  ADD  BBCGGIBTS. 

^  a  IQ  no  Chrlsimse  and  New-Year  Cards. 
I  A  K  I  1^  Largevt  variety  ;  lowest  prices. 

jyo  Oents*  Now-Year  Callini( 
Cards,  or  100  Ladies'  New  Year  Reception  Cards.  $1. 
Bqnal  to  engraved  cards.  Send  address  on  postal  for 
liau  and  prices.  Natlsaal  Card  Works,  Raw  Harea,  Ct. 

PLAVfi!  PLAYS!  PLAYS! 

The  best  edition  published.  Also  Wigs,  Beards,  Fare 
Preparations,  and  all  articles  needed  for  Amateur  and 
Pari  lor  Tbestricals.  New  Catalogue  sent  Iree  on  appll- 
cation  to  BK  WITT,  Pabllsher,  SS  Koae  Bt.,  R.  T._ 

Revolvers.  Caialwnes  free.  Address 
U  JN  D  OreatWestem  Qun Works,  Pittabargh,Pa. 


T»  BEST  THINB  KNOWN  bri 

WASHING^BLEACHINQ 

m  HARO  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLO  WATER. 

BAYES  DABOR,  TIME  nnd  SOAP  AMAE- 
INOLY,  and  gives  nniversnl  antlafnctlon* 
No  family,  rich  or  poor  should  be  without  it. 

Sold  by  ^  Grooera.  BEWARE  of  imitation, 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PKARIXNE  Is  the 
ONLY  SAFE  labor-tavlng  compound,  and 
always  bears  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
JAMES  PYDR,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  BieSEST  THINS  OUT 

(new.)  E.  NASON  A  CO.,  190  Fulton  8t.,  New  Yorx 


CASKET,; 


Rjliiiwle^  of  lIttsicMcelWifi 

ewu  miske  BIO  a  day  The  late*l  and  ntoet  prefect 
sellinc  oar  uoods.  Inetnitnenl.  IHaye  the  moel 
sieMd  IV>r  oar  <^(a.  tiqHiritt  mveic  egttai  to  a 
loune.  aad  state  you  Jiirlnr  Ori/an.  Knetoeed  in  a 
wish  to  act  as  ageat.  tteautifol  nilt  omimientdl 

A7rMATn»:iHncn:.  U* 

/Vice,  ecith  4  tanee.  g  I  O. 
$.X,  MA,  MT,  SB  to  Sas..  Send  C.  O.  /).,  or  P.  O.  order. 
MCSIC  BOXES  PLATI.NO  ONE  TUNE,  •l.M. 


ment*.  parties  need  n<it  hesitate  tn  lurwsrd  their  money, 
which  wiil  be  rehinded  in  every  esse  if  irnod*  are  not  as 
represented  Werelhrtnanv  Bank  or  F.spre*.  Oflieein  S.  Y. 

METHANICAD  OROTTINETTE  CO„ 

BUI  Mroadway,  ImC.  lath  and  IStk  Bta.,  N.  T. 
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THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

CONDUCTED  BY  E.  L.  AND  W.  J.  Y  DUMA  NS.  ' 

Teb  Popular  ^iencb  Monthly  was-esUtblished  a  doxen  jears  hgo  to  bring  before  the 
genera'  public  tbe  reeulte  of  scientific  thought  on  many  large  and  important  questions  which 
could  dnd  no  expression  In  the  current  periodicals.  Scientific  inquiry  was  penetrating  many 
new  fields,  extending  important  knowledge,  and  profoundly  affecting  opinion  upon  numberless 
questions  of  speculative  and  practical  int«ret<t.  It  was  the  policy  of  this  magaxine  at  the  out¬ 
set,  and  has  been  constantly  adhered  to  since,  to  obtain  the  ablest  statements  from  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  men  of  all  countries  in  their  bearing  upon  the  higher  problems  of 
investigation.  Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of  science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to 
speciiilists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them.  The  Popular  Scien'cb  Monthly  has  dealt  with 
those  more  general  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to 
the  people  at  large. 

That  which  was  at  first  a  dubious  experiment  has  now  become  an  assured  and  permanent 
success.  Our  Monthly  is  the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  scientific  ideas  in  this 
country.  Received  with  favor  at  the  outset,  it  has  goM  on  increasing  in  circulation  and  in 
influence,  until  its  power  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  higitest  departments  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  its  leadership  is  recognized  in  the  great  work  of  liberalizing  and  educating  the 
popular  mind. 

Making  neither  sensational  appeals  nor  flaring  announcements,  we  may  now  refer  to  its 
course  in  the  past  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to  discuss  in  the  same  earnest 
and  fearless,  but  always  respectful  manner,  the  various  important  questions  falling  within  its 
scope  that  are  entitled  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  thinking  people.  The  twenty-three 
volumes  now  published  constitute  the  best  library  of  advanced  scientific  knowledge  to  be  found 
in  any  country,  and  each  new  volume  is  certain  to  prove  of  increasing  interest  and  value. 

Science  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement  in  this  age,  private  and  public,  individual, 
social,  pn>fessional,  and  industrial.  In  its  irresistible  progress  it  touches  everywhere,  and 
aff-.-cts  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material  interests  of  the  community,  and  modifies  its 
ideas,  opinions,  and  beliefs,  so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 
Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  thought  in  these  stirring 
times,  when  new  knowledge  is  rapidly  extending,  and  old  errors  are  giving  way,  will  find  that 
they  can  keep  informed  only  by  subscribing  for  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

terms:  $5  PER  ANNUM. 

Vol.  XXIV.  begins  with  the  November  number.  Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

New  York :  D.  AFFLETON  dc  GO.  FablisherB,  1,  3,  and  5  Bond  Street. 
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BOYS  AND  OIRLSI  CHRISTKIAS  IS  COMING! 

Do  yon  wirh  to  rnnke  •  handvome  preaent  to  aoroe  companion  !  Yon  can  obtain  one  without  coat  by  peranad- 
intt  aome  friend  to  anbaciibe  for  one  or  more  of  D.  Lothrop  A  Co.'a  Pictorial  MaDAZiRRa.  Yon  can  eaaily  do 
thia,  bi^nae  iheae  maKaxinea  anit  every  ace  Send  for  Premium  Liai 

1.  For  thoae  too  young  to  read  for  themaelvra,  there  ia  Dofryfand,  with  iU  wealth  of  wondi rfnl  pictures  and 
atorie*  for  Itablea  to  sec  and  hear  ;  only  SO  cents  a  year. 

I  For  younc  readers  there  la  oor  LitUt  .Van  and  Women,  with  the  daintiest  of  readin);  and  nicest  of  pictnres 
for  thoae  banning  to  read  :  $1  a  year. 

8.  For  yonnz  people  who  are  too  old  for  Our  IMOe  ifen  and  Women,  there  is  The  Paney,  with  its  choice  ato- 
rlea  and  lllnatnitiona— as  the  little  p<-ople  say,  “  nice  as  nice  can  be  75  cents  a  year. 

4.  And  last  and  mo't  Iniporunt  of  all  these  is  Wide  Atcake,  a  splendid  magazine  for  the  older  yonng  folks 
and  all  the  family  ;  SO  a  year. 


•:fWIDE  +  AWAKE.^- 

(OATAV  $9.SO  A  YBAB.) 

,A.dvance  18S4r, 

BOYS,  O-IBXjS,  ^nsriD  EYEBYBOBY. 

ILLCSTR.ITED  SERIAL  STORIES 'FOR  1884  t 

I.  A  Bratb  Qirl.  By  Elisa brth  Stuart  Phrlps,  author  of  “Oates  Ajar.”  “Doctor  Zay,"  “The 
Story  of  Avia,"  etc. 

II.  A  District  MsaasRaBR  Bor.  By  Jamss  Otm. 

III.  Pamst  Billings.  By“ll.H.” 

IV.  Parrla's  Fortune.  By  Mrs.  Luct  C.  Lillis,  author  of  “Prudence,”  etc. 

V.  His  Thrss  Trials.  A  story  for  boys.  By  Mrs.  Kats  Gannett  Wblls. 

VI.  .An  Historical  Serial.  (To  begin  in  December.) 

VII.  In  Mo-Man's-Land.  (A  wonder-story  for  little  folks.)  By  Elbridoe  S.  Brooks. 

Among  the  purely  pictorial  attractions  wilt  be  fine  Frontispieces  from  the  studio  of  F.  H.  Lnngren,  whose 
“  A-Maylng”  and  “IVintcr  Birds.”  in  Wide  Avake,  atlracted  so  much  attention  in  ISSa.  W.  Parker  Bodflah 
will  contribute  a  picture-serial,  in  fifty  scenes  and  twenty-four  interludes,  entitlid  “Through  France  in  Sabots  ;  ” 
Miss  Jessie  RcDerniott  has  prepared  a  novel  set  of  twelve  full-page  pictures  under  the  title,  “The  l*rocession  of 
the  Zodiac  ;”  Joseph  Pennell  has  sent  from  Italy  some  twentv  interesting  and  Ix-.'iutiflil  drawings  of  “  Child-Life 
In  Venice  ;”  Henry  tlandham  has  contributed  another  series,  illusirativc  of  *'  A  Winter  Carnival  in  Canada  and 
Oeorw  Foster  Barnes  lias  Just  completed  an  alphabet  of  novel  and  artistic  decorative  initials. 

Manv  valnable  contributions,  very  pleasant  reading  for  the  curious,  are  in  hand  ;  among  them  two  articles 
about  “Famous  Dwarfs,"  and  one  about  “Famous  Giants,”  by  Isabel  Fralthson,  illustrated  by  Edmund  H. 
Garrett,  from  authentic  sources;  “The  Troubadours,”  by  George  Forster  Barnes,”  Illustrated  by  the  author; 
“The  Gypsies,”  by  Mrs.  Catherine,  giving  much  novel  matter,  the  illnatrationa  including  drawings  from  life 
sketches  made  among  the  gypsy  caves  of  Granada  the  past  winter. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  will  make  an  interesting  contribution  to  historical  literature,  through  Wide  Awake,  in 
the  form  of  several  articles  entitled  “The  Storv  or  Boston  Common,”  giving  complete  its  curious  early  history, 
describing  famous  events  and  scenes  connected  with  Its  green  shades  and  mails  and  narrating  many  tales  and 
traditions,  quaint  but  authentic.  These  articles  will  be  fully  Illustrated. 

Mrs.  Cisra  Doty  Bates  has  put  In  verse  “  Twelve  of  -Esop'a  Fables.”  These  fables  have  a  setting  dccoratlvely 
novel  and  richly  pictorial. 

Twelve  of  George  MacDonald's  lyrics  are  being  set  to  music  by  popular  foreign  composers ;  among  them, 
Kelneckc,  Jadassohn,  Rheinberger,  Lachner,  Jnngmann,  and  Cowen. 

Ill  addition,  there  have  been  secured  a  brilliant  line  of  short  stories,  travels,  practical  articles,  illustrated 
poems,  etc. ;  and  when  the  attractions  of  the  C.  Y.  F.  H.  IT.  Rending  Course,  with  its  seven  series  of  pithy  arti¬ 
cles,  are  taken  into  account,  our  readers,  young  and  old,  may  feel  assured  of  a  year  of  rich  entertainment. 

il'ida  Awake  is  only  $8.50  a  year.  Uberal  terms  to  agents.  Address 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  32  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READING, 

ADAPTED  TO  ALL  AGES. 

The  latest  works  of  the  best  authors,  charmingly  illustrated,  and  elegantly  bound,  at  the  lowest  prices,  are 
publiahed  by  D.  LUTURDP  A  CO. 

KLKGzVlNT  A3Vr>  GIFT-BOOKS, 


Illnatrated  by  Famous  Artists. 

IDBAL  POEMS . $8  00 

HIHTOHT  OF  CHHiHTIAKITT .  . 8  00 

OfT  OF  BAHKNESH  I\TO  LIGHT . 8  00 

WILD  FLOWERS  ASD  WHERE  THEY  GROW.  . 8  00 

TENHYSOyS  PASTOKAL  SOSGS .  8  60 

THE  WEDDING-DAY  HOOK . 8  00 

OLD  TIME  DAYS  AND  WAYS .  1  .50 

THROUGH  SPAIN  ON  DONKEY-BACK .  1  50 

THE  KISODOM  OF  HOME,  Home  Poems  for  Home  T.,over8 .  6  00 

A  FAMILY  FLIGHT  THROUGH  SPAIN.  By  E.  E.  Hale  and  Miss  Susan  Hale  . 3  50 

THE  POET  AND  THE  CHILDREN .  6  00 


Delightful  Holiday  Books  for  the  Little  Folks  and  Young  Folks.  Choice  Gift-Books 

for  Young  People. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  32  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  EIGHTH  YEAR 

OK 

.  Picrittiletijc  pluntliltj, 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  SERMONS 


And  other  Matter  of  Homltetle  Intereet  and  Inetraetlon. 


/.  K.  FUNK.  D.D..  Editor. 

Jwnjortant  Hciu  features: 


We  hare  arrantred  for  a  lenre  number  of  article*  on  enbJecU  of  prime  importance,  prerored  erprewly  for 
ni  by  some  of  the  nu«t  di»tlngui*hed  writer*  of  thl*  country  and  of  Europe.  Amonit  there  will  be 
Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.  “  Apoloitetic*  in  the  Pulpit.”  (8  paper*.) 

O.  W.  Samson,  D.D.  *'  New  Kcading*  of  Familiar  Texts  In  the  Old  Testament.”  (4  papers.) 

Samuel  W.  Duffield,  D.D.  “  Illurtralion*  from  the  History  of  Hymns.”  (8  papers.) 

Bx-Surgeon  General  William  H.  Hammond.  "Overworking  the  Brain:  How  Done,  How  Detected,  How 
Helped."  (.3  |>apers.) 

Theodore  Chriatlieb,  D.D.  The  German  Pulpit ;  It*  Elements  of  Strength  and  Its  Element*  of  Weakness. " 
Thomas  Armitage,  D.D.  “  Light  from  Natnie  ;  or.  Why  the  I’rcacher  should  Study  Nature.”  t4  papers.) 

Dio  Lewis,  M.D.  “  How  the  Clergy  mny  easily  8ecur«|Health  ”  (8  paper*.) 

J.  P.  Newman,  D.D.  Light  on  Scriptnre  from  Ruins  of  Great  Cities. ”  18  papers.) 

A  Symposium  on  “  1*  the  Darwinian  Theory  of  Evolution  Reconcilable  with  the  Bible?  If  so,  with  wliat 
limitations?”  by 

President  McCosh,  of  Princeton. 

Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  of  Andover. 

Prof.  Alexander  Winchell,  of  Ann  Arbor. 


J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  of  Tk«  Chrittlan  Advocate. 

Joseph  T.  Duryea,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  and  other*. 

Rabbi  Max  Moll.  “  Light  from  Poet-Biblical  Literature  of  the  Jewa."  (4  papers.) 

John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.  “  Representative  Preachers.”  <6  papers.) 

Daniel  Curry,  D.D.  "Some  Elements  of  Strength  in  Great  Preachers  whom  I  have  met." 

Howard  Crosby,  D.D.  “  Light  on  Important  Texts.” 

Talbot  W.4Chambers,  D.D.  "  Misquoted  Scripture*.” 

A.  C.  Wedekind,  D.D.  “Protestant  Emigrant*.  How  Christian  Ministers  may  Save  them  to  the  Church.” 
(f  papers.) 


Interviews  with  Representative  Business  Men  touching  the  Work  of  the  Pulpit.” 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  paper*  for  which  we  have  arranged. 


Awaong  (he  New  Fewtarea  will  be  a  brief  sermon  on  each  of 

The  Internadoiial  Sundayaehool  Leasoiis  for  1884,  hr 


i.  T.  Duryea,  D.D. 

R.  8.  MacArthnr,  D.D. 
J.  H.  Rylance.  D.D. 
Rev.  i.  G.  Merrill. 
John  Peddin,  D.  D. 
John  Pott*,  I).D. 

B.  M.  Palmer,  D  D. 
Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D. 
Newman  Hall.  D.D. 
Ray  Palmer,  D.D. 
Theo.  L  Cuyler,  D.D. 


Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D. 

A.  T.  Pierson.  D.D. 
Theo.  Monod.  D  D. 

O.  H.  Tiffany.  D.D. 

J.  O.Peck.  D.D. 

J.  P.  Newman,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  F.  Shaiifllcr. 
Bishop  A.  C.  Coxp. 

B.  P.  Hammonrt,  D.D. 

P.  8.  Henson,  D.D. 

J.  H.  Vincc-nt.  D.D. 


C.  F.  Deem*.  D.D. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Virgin. 

Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.  I 
Thomas  K.  Beecher,  D.D. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Thwing.  j 

R.  t'arafron,  D.D.  1 

J.L.  Huribntt,  D  D. 
Howard  Crosby.  D.D. 
Bi*bop  11.  W.  Warren.  D.D. 
Rev.  Emory  J.  Haynes. 
Rev.  Vi.  F.  Craft*. 


W.  Ormiston.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

F.  E.  Clark.  D.D. 

C.  L.  Go<*lell.  D.D. 

J.  A.  Worden,  D.D. 

C.  H.  W.  Stocking.  D  D. 
Bishop  Samuel  Fallow*. 

J.  B.  Thomas,  D.D. 

T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D. 

G.  W.  B.  Cunningham, D.D. 
Rev.  Gen.  E.  Re^. 

F.  A.  Noble,  D  D. 


The  hold  this  Monthly  has  upon  the  representative  clergymen  of  America  is  attested  by  the  many 
letters,  of  w  hich  we  make  a  few  brief  extracts  : 


T.  L.  CaTler,  D.D.  “Ths  Hoxti.mc 
Month  I.T  i*  by  (ar  the  best  periodical  of  its  kind  yet 
produced  in  America." 

A.  O.  Perk,  D.D.  "I  erteesi  It  the  Prince  o^ 
Homiletic  Magazines.  It  is  the  Exchange  of  the  best 
pulpit  thought.  The  minister  i*  poorer  without  it  if  he 
be  an  ordinary  man.  The  beet  pulpiteer  is  richer  with  it.” 


J  ease  B.  Th  on*  a  D.D.  “  Fur  breadth, 
thorough  ness,  and  fteshnes*  in  discus«ion  of  the  great 
ihemea  that  most  concern  mankind,  it  would  be  haiid  to 
name  a  rival.” 

Mark  Ifnpklna,  D.D.,  l,L.D.  “Condue'ed 
with  remarkable  good  iiidginent  and  is  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  1*  published.” 


l*mCE  :  Single  number,  25  cents  ;  Subscription,  f2.SO  per  year. 


©fftr! 


The  Homiletic  Monthly  and  EoleOtIO  w>/7/  be  tent  ene  year  to  Subsrriiert  on  receipt  9/ %i.yt 
The  price  e/  both  teparately  mould  be  $7.(0. 

Address  PEAK  A  WAGNALES,  Publinherfi, 

10  and  12  Dey  St.p  New  York, 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly 

For  1884. 


The  conductors  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  deem  it  sufficient  to  indicate 
a  few  of  the  noteworthy  features  for  18S4,  and,  in  view  of  the  uniform  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  magazine  during  its  twenty-six  years,  need  not  assure  its 
readers  that  it  will  continue,  as  it  has  been  beyond  question,  the  foremost  of 
American  magazines,  in  all  features  and  varieties  of  literary  excellence. 

MR.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  SERIAL  STORY, 

ROMAN  SINGER,” 

will  run  through  the  first  six  numbers  of  the  volume  for  1S84.  This  story  has 
attracted  very  marked  attention  by  its  vigor  and  freshness,  and  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  notable  of  recent  American  novels. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
w’ill  write  exclusively  for  The  Atlantic  during  18S4,  and  the  quality  of  both 
his  prose  and  verse  is  so  well  known  and  so  heartily  relished  by  all  intelligent 
readers  that  the  mere  announcement  of  frequent  contributions  by  him  is  more 
welcome  than  almost  any  other  announcement  could  be. 

DR.  WEIR  MITCHELL, 

who  has  contributed  several  papers  of  unusual  interest  to  The  Atlantic  in 
former  years,  has  written  for  it  a  striking  serial  story,  entitled 

“IN  WAR  TIME.” 

This  will  begin  in  January,  and  will  probably  run  through  six  or  eight  numbers. 

HENRY  JAMES 

will  contribute  several  Short  Stories,  and  sketches  of  Continental  travel, 
such  as  he  has  heretofore  written  for  The  Atlantic. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS 

will  furnish  several  papers  of  European  travel.  His  genius  for  observation, 
and  exquisite  style,  make  his  descriptions  of  travel  exceedingly  attractive. 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

will  contribute  Essays  on  literary  and  social  topics,  with  that  combination  of 
serious  thought  and  delicious  humor  which  makes  his  writings  so  delightful. 

Other  important  announcements  later. 

TERMS:  $4  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  free.  With  superb  life-size  portrait  of  Hawthorns 
(new),  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Holmes,  or  Lowei.l,  $5.  Each  addi¬ 
tional  portrait,  $1. 

*,*  h'emittanees  should  be  made  by  money  order,  draft,  or  registered  Utter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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tht  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY. 
[The  printtd  p«gt  eonsuts  »f  ikrtt  c»lumnt 
tht  vidih  of  tht  /oUotomg,  hut  longer. 
Tht  tite  of  tht  page  it  x  tom.) 


Telephone  (tel'e-fon),  ii.  [Or.  UU,  et  e  dis¬ 
tance,  and  pkonl,  loand.]  In  a  general 
aenae  any  inatmment  or  apparatna  which 
tranimita  aoand  beyond  iU  natural  limiUof 
audibility  i  thus  the  apeaking-tube  ao  much 
uaed  in  eonreying  the  aound  of  the  roice 
from  one  mom  to  another  in  large  bnild- 
inga,  or  a  atretohed  cord  or  wire  attached 
to  ribrating  membranea  ordiica,  conatitutea 
rirtually  a  telephone.  But  the  name  ia  gen- 
erallr  reatricte<i  to  an  inatrament  tma- 
nitting  aonnd  by  inean\  of  electricity  and 
telegraph  wirea  About  the  year  1800  the 
idea  that  aound-producing  ribrationa  could 
be  tranamitted  through  a  wire  by  meana 
at  electricity  began  to  be  rerogniied  by 
aereral  men  of  acience.  Reia  of  Krimlcfort  in- 
rented  an  apparatus  which  could  reproduce 
at  a  distant  station  the  pitch  of  a  musical 
sound  by  means  at  a  discontinuous  current 
along  a  telegraph  wire.  A  great  step  in  ad- 
rance  was  made  in  1870  when  Prof.  Graham 
Bell,  a  Scotchman  resident  in  America,  dis- 
corered  an  articulating  telephone  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  principle  of  the  undulating 
current,  and  by  means  of  which  the  rery 
quality  of  a  note,  and  therefore  conrersation 
itself,  could  be  rennuiuced  at  a  distant  sta¬ 
tion.  Sereral  raiieties  of  telephonic  appa¬ 
ratus  are  now  in  ereryday  use  for  inter¬ 
communication  between  distant  placea  The 
Bell  telephone  in  its  common  form  is  shown 
in  the  acoompanying  cut  A  strong  ordi- 
.  nary  bar  magnet  m  has  round  one  of  its  ends 
a  coil  of  floe  silk-curered  wire  in  metallic 


Bed  Telepboae. 


communication  with  the  two  terminals  s  a 
One  of  Ute  terminals  communicates  through 
a  telegraph  wire  with  one  of  the  terminals 
of  the  coil  of  a  precisely  similar  instrument 
at  the  other  sution.  the  remaining  pair 
of  terminals  being  connected  through  the 
earth,  or  through  a  return  wire.  Just  in 
front  of  the  extremity  of  the  magnet  there 
is  a  thin  plate  of  inm  p,  and  in  front  of  this 
again  there  is  the  mouth  piece  of  a  speaking- 
tube  e.  By  this  last  tlie  sounds  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  are  collected  and  concentrated,  and 
falling  on  the  metal  plate  cause  it  to  vibrate. 
These  ribrationa  in  tbeir  turn  excite  undu¬ 
lating  electric  currents  which  correspond 
exactly  with  the  ribrationa;  that  is,  with 
the  oc^nal  sounds  The  electric  currents 
being  transmitted  to  the  receirlng  tele¬ 
phone  cause  correeporMling  ribrationa  in  the 
plate  or  disc  in  it.  and  tbMC  reproduce  to 
tte  ear  the  original  sounds 
Tulephona  (tel'd-fdn),  e.t  To  transmit  or 
reproduce,  as  sounds,  speech,  or  the  like,  by 
means  of  the  telephone. 

TtWpbonlc  (tel-i-foii'ikX  «.  Of  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  telephone;  communicated  by  the 
telephone ;  as  a  tolepkonie  communication. 
Tulaphonlst  (te-lef  on-ist),  a.  A  person 
versed  in  telephony,  or  who  operates  on  the 
telephone. 

Tulapbony  (te-lef  o-nIX  n.  The  art  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  traosnutting  communicatioiis  by  the 
tdephone. 


/fn  Elegant  Holiday  Present, 

THE  » IMPERIAL 

DICTIONARY: 

THE  GREAT  ENCYCLOPEDIC  LEXICON. 


In  4  Vols.  Tht  standard  binding  being  in  i:Ik-finished  cloth, 
with  backs  and  comers  of  black  Russia  calf. 

George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  writing  of  the 
“  Imperial,”  says:  “The  class  who  are  engaged  in  literary 
work  are  always  ready  to  welcome  a  new  dictionary  which 
has  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  Persons  not  of  this  class, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying  themselves  generously  with 
books,  will  find  room  for  this  new  -comer.  But  by  indtviduals 
and  families  who,  from  motives  of  economy,  wish  to  combine  an 
encyclofcedia  and  an  English  lexicon  in  one,  the  '■Imperial 
Dictionary'  will  be  specially  prized.  Indeed,  to  those  who 
are  possessed  of  more  copious  encyclopaedias,  a  shorter  ref¬ 
erence  book  of  this  nature  is  an  important  convenience.” 

Its  vocabulary  of  130,000  words  is  that  of  a  dictionary, 
but  it  does  more  than  a  dictionary’s  work,  passing  on  from 
definitions  into  descriptions,  and  from  etymologies  into  his¬ 
tories.  It  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  various  uses 
of  words  by  an  abundance  of  quotations  from  more  than 
1500  authors;  while  its  illustrations,  exceeding  3000  in 
number,  assist  materially  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
any  required  word.  Its  scientific  and  technological  defini¬ 
tions,  its  fullness  and  accuracy,  the  pleasant  arrangement  of 
its  pages,  the  fact  that  the  work  is  divided  into  four  volumes, 
the  exquisite  typography,  the  rich  binding,  and  the  low- 
price  have  combined  to  give  the  “  Imperial  ”  a  popularity 
in  America  far  in  excess  of  the  expectations  of  the  pulv 
lishers  who  introduced  it  into  the  American  market. 

No  better  holiday  present  than  a  set  of  these  useful  and 
valuable  books  can  be  made  to  a  literary  or  scientific 
friend ;  nor  need  they  be , confined  to  any  class,  for  ah 
reading,  thinking  people  need  a  book  of  reference,  and  the 
best  critics  of  England  and  America  are  agreed  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  “  Imperial  Dictionary  ” 

“  THE  BEST  WORK  OF  OEVERAL  EEFEREHCE 

ever  published.” 

The  “  Imperial  ”  is  issued  in  four  volumes,  and  the  price, 
bound  in  cloth,  is  $20  a  set;  in  half  Russia  back  and 
corners,  with  silk-finished  sides,  $25  a  set;  in  full  extra 
sheep,  $26.  A  pamphlet  containing  prospectus,  specimen 
pages,  etc.,  sent  on  application.  All  book-sellers  sell  it,  or 
remittance  may  be  made  direct  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  33  Eagt  X7th  St.  New-York,  N.  Y. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

OH 

ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Streets,  New  York. 

LOCKWOOD,  T.  D.  Electricity,  Majifnetlsm.  ami  Electro- Telegrapliy.  A  Practical  Guide 
and  Hand-Buok  of  Ucceral  Information  for  Electrical  Stadcnu,  OperatorM,  and  Im.pectora.  8vo,  cloth,  pi-o- 
la»cl;  illuatratcd.  Ready  shortly. 

I*OI*E,  F.  L.  The  Modern  Practice  of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  9th  edition,  revised  and 
enlargtd.  8vo,  cloth,  $2. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  1.  Origin  of  the  Electric  Cnrrcnt.  I  Chapter  8.  Teetin,;  Telegraph  line*. 

••  S.  Electro- .Magnet  iam.  .  I  “  7.  Notea  on  Telegraphic  CoBstrnrtlon. 

“  8.  Telegraphic  tlrcuiU.  1  “  8.  Hinu  t..  Learner*. 

“  4.  The  Morse  or  American  Telegraphic  System.  I  “  8.  Recent  Improvement* InTelagraphicPractice. 

“  5.  Insulation.  |  “  lO.  Appendix  and  Notes. 

SAWYER,  W.  E.  Electric  IJsrhting  hy  Incandescence,  and  its  Application  to  Interior 

Illumination*.  A  l*ractlcal  Treatise.  With  96  illustrations.  8vo,  cloth,  $S.50. 


Introductory. 

Chapter  1.  (Mnerators  of  Electricity. 

“  t.  (ianerators  of  the  Cramtiie  Type. 

“  8.  Ocnerator*  of  the  New  Siemens  Type. 

**  I  4.  Incandescent  Lamps. 

**  6.  Carbons  for  incandescent  Lighting. 


CONTENTS. 

i  Chapter  6  and  7.  New  Forms  of  Lamps. 

”  8.  I*re*ervaiion  of  Incandescent  Carbons. 

“  9.  Division  of  Current  and  Light. 

to.  Regn  ators  and  Switches. 

“  11.  (ieneral  DLtiibution. 

“  1:!.  Commercial  Aspects. 


HAAKINN,  €.  II.  The  Galvanometer  and  its  Uses.  A  Manual  for  Electricians  and  Stn- 

dent*.  3d  edition,  revised.  13mo,  morocco,  tl-V). 

FIKKE,  B.A.,  E.K..\'.  Electricity  in  Theory  and  Practice,  or  the  Elements  of  Electrical 
Englnt‘erlnK.  A  clear  explanation  of  the  ecientifle  principles  and  the  practicti  applicalioiisof  Electricity.  8vo, 
cloth,  180  inustratioiis.  Price,  $3..V). 

SCIIELIsEY,  DR.  II.  Die  Magneto-  and  Dynatnr-Fllektrischen  Maschinen,  litre  Cou- 

stniction  und  Prakti-che  Anwendung.  New  edition.  8vo,  with  331  illustrations.  Koln.  1883.  S3. 

We  have  in  p  reparation  a  translation  of  the  above  hy  the  eminent  electrician,  Mr.  N.  S.  Keith.  Those  desiring 

to  snbscrilte  will juka-e  forward  their  names.  The  translation  will  also  contain  udditional  mutter,  embracing  the 

latSi-t  American  Practice,  and  will  have  many  additional  illustrations.  Vol.  1  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  1884. 

TIIORPMS.%,  Prof.  (4.  B.  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Frank  L.  Pope  and  II.  R.  Butler.  Fully  Illustrated,  50  cents. 

DE  IHOYCEL,  Eount  Til.  Electro  Magnets :  The  Determination  of  the  Elements  of 
their  Construe  I  ion,  SO  cents. 

DE  ROACEL,  Count;  PREECE,  W.  H. ;  IlDWELL,  J.  W.,  and  «IE> 

IVIKNM,  C.  W.  Incandescent  Electric  Lighu,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Edison  Lamps  a'  the  Paris 
Exhibit  oil.  To  which  is  added  the  Economy  of  the  Eleciric  Light  ^  Incandescence,  by  John  W.  Howell ; 
and  on  the  Steadiness  of  the  Biectric  Cnrrent,  by  C.  W.  Siemens ;  The  Edison  Electric-Light  .Meter,  by  Francis 
Jehl.  (Van  Nostraiid's  Science  Series.)  lllnstrated.  18mo,  boards.  New  York,  1883.  .50  cents. 

LORlA'Iii,  A.  E.  A  Hand-Book  of  tlie  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.  IStno,  stiff  paper 
boards.  Illustruted.  New  York,  1878.  (Van  No-trand'a  Science  Series,  No  89.)  50  cents. 

PYNCIIDY,  TIIOK.  R.  (President  of  Trinity  College).  Introduction  to  Chemical  Physics. 

Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.  13ino,  cloth.  Numerons  engraving*.  $3. 

HABIAE,  ROBERT.  Ti  e  History  and  Progre8.s  of  the  EUectric  Telegraph,  with  descrip¬ 

tion  of  some  of  the  a|iparstus.  13mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  f  1.35. 

!VOAD,  II.  R.  The  Student’s  Text- Book  of  Electricity.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised 

by  W.  il.  Precce.  13mo,  cloth,  illnstrated,  |4. 

§PAIV€ii,  II.  W’.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Lightning  Protection.  With  illustrations.  New 

and  revised  edition,  75  cents. 

LARRABEE,  CIIAS.  S.  Qpher,  Letter,  and  Telegraph  Code,  with  Hogg’s  Itnprove- 

menta.  13mu,  oblong,  flexible  cloth.  New  York.  1870.  It. 

IWDEETIOX  C’OlIsS*:  How  Made  and  How  Used.  Reprinted  from  the  Eighth  English 

Edition.  18mo,  boards,  50cenU. 

CELLE Vy  R.  S.  A  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Telegraphy.  Seventh  Edition,  revised.  8vo, 

Illoatrated,  |6.  • 

*•*  CBpltt  the  ofiOM  teni  mail  om  t^cHp*  (tf  price.  CompUU  Catologuc  t/  SUclrical  Book*  ttiU  on  appHeatiOH. 
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GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  T'HE  HOLIDAYS. 


GRAY’S  ELEGY.  (Artists’  Edition.) 

An  Rlefry  written  in  a  (V>antr7  Cliurchrard.  By  Thomas  Gray.  With  22  ele^rant  Illustrations, 
drawn  by  Gibson,  Ricliards,  Hovenden,  Frost,  Murphy,  F(K>te,  and  others.  Royal  8vo.  Bound 
in  extra  clotli,  (filt,  ;  polished  morocco,  $7.50  ;  tree  calf,  $7.50  ;  allij^tor,  $11.50.  Also 
an  EDITION  DE  LUXE.  Limited  to  500  copies.  Royal  4to.  Each  illustration  printed 
by  hand  on  India  pa|)er  from  the  original  block.  Handsomely  mounted  and  bound  in  as¬ 
sorted  styles.  Price,  $12  and  $15. 

**  The  '  Elryy  *  is  more  read  to-day  than  any  poem  of  ita  kind  and  length  in  any  Enropcan  literatnre.  It  will 
lire  ak  long  aa  men  live  and  die." — .Vetr  York  Mail  and  Brpret*. 

“  la  a  book  of  ezceedini;  b<-auty.  The  illuntrationa  are  by  American  artists,  and  the  designs  are  remarkably 
good.  I4ie  useless  to  discruninate  among  so  many  good  ones.  The  entire  book  is  beautiful.'’ — ProtiUenee  (K.  I.) 
Book  . 

NEW  ENGLAND  BYGONES. 

By  E.  H.  Arr  (Eilen  H.  Rollins).  This  Nev  Edition  is  brought  out  in  elegant  holiday  style, 
with  a  handsome  and  unique  cover  especially  designed  tor  the  book.  The  work  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  8U  woodcuts,  including  a  fM>rtrait  of  the  author,  contributed  by  the 
best  artists  and  engravers.  A  Memoir  of  the  gifted  author  forms  the  subject  of  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  written  by  her  friend  Gail  Hamilton.  One  8vo  volume.  Printed  on  fine  tinted 
paper.  Cloth,  extra  gilt,  $5  ;  tree  calf,  $9  ;  turkey  morocco,  $!1. 

"  One  of  the  must  beautiful  and  most  intrinsically  valnable  of  the  gift-books  of  the  »e»ton."—PttUadolpkUt 
homing  Ttkgrapk. 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS’  PLUTARGH. 

Esiiecially  adapted  for  boys  and  girls.  Being  all  of  Plutarch  told  in  a  simple,  easy,  and  pleasant 
style.  By  Rosalie  Kaufman.  Square  8vo.  With  illustrations  and  maos.  Extra  cloth,  $3. 

"  Koealie  Kaufman  has  dune  good  service  in  the  popular  cause  of  jnvenile  literature  Plutarch  is  an  author 
whose  fascination  first  ahow*  iiseTf  npou  the  yuung,  and  then  holds  an  abidiiw  place  of  honor,  even  to  extreme 
old  age.  Whnt  a  treat  lien  before  the  eager  boy  or  thoughtfni  girl  h>  whom  Pluiarch  will  Intruduce,  for  the  first 
tiate,  the  splundid  personages  of  whom  he  writes.’’— Tm  Amoriean. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  WHYS  AND  WHEREFORES. 

By  Uncle  Lawrence.  Profusely  illustrated.  Royal,  8vo,  cloth,  $2. 

“  It  treats  of  natnral  phenomena,  physics,  the  sky  audits  mysteries,  the  stars,  the  woods,  the  streams,  natural 
laws,  and  a  number  of  utner  subjects  abont  which  it  is  highly  nsefnl  as  well  as  pleasant  to  know.  And  the  b^t 
id  it  all  is,  these  things  are  told  in  a  way  that  makes  the  book  read  like  a  most  nunantic  story.  Almost  every  page 
contains  a  splendid  pri  ture,  and  altogether  the  book  is  a  perfect  bonanza  of  richness  fur  young  rcmlers.” — Pnila- 
ilflithia  Saturday  Ktening  /W. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY. 

Palgmve'B  Golden  Treasury  of  the  beat  Bongs,  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English  Language, 
selected  and  arranged,  with  notes,  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  With  a  continuation,  embracing  selections  from  the  works  of  recent  and  living 
English  Poets.  Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.  1  vol.,8vo,  illustratiML  Red  line,  extra  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  $3.50  ;  full  smooth  morocco,  extra,  $8  ;  tree  calf,  $8. 

BANNED  AND  BLESSED. 

A  Novel.  After  the  German  of  E.  Werner,  author  of  “  Bound  by  his  Vows,”  etc.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Winter,  translator  of  “  The  Second  Wife,”  '*  From  Hand  to  Haud,”  etc. 
I'imo,  extra  cloth.  $1.50. 

“  Werner's  novels  are  always  readable,  and  *  Banned  and  Blessed '  is  one  of  her  best.  It  is,  altogether,  a  story 
of  abeorbing  intrre.t  and  remarkable  ability.''— A'sic  York  Commtreial  Adoortiotr. 

"  A  novel  of  mure  than  ordinary  interest.’’— iMtU  BtpuUiean. 

THE  JEWEL  IN  THE  LOTOS. 

A  Novel,  By  Mary  Agnes  Tincker,  author  of  “  Signor  Monaldini’s  Niece.”  With  5  hand¬ 
some  illustrations  by  Hovenden.  12iiio,  extra  cloth,  $1,50. 

This  novel  is  considered  the  most  powerful  the  author  has  yet  written. 

For  Salk  bt  all  Booksellers. 

B,  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  PublisherB, 

7 IB  and  717  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 
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In  ShMp.  Ru»si*  *nd  Turk«  1  Blndini 


^  ttr  11(4  It  tn  Eltftat  Book  of  ISO  Pact*. 

3  Celortd  rUUt  of  FI^OWKItS  u4 
)  VtceUbltt,  tot  men  thaa  1040  lUnitoa- 
"  tlaai  of  the  clioimt  Kluwen,  I’laiiu  and 
VK(iP:TAnijB.S  and  Uirei-tioiis  for 
Growing.  It  it  huiidwihie  eiiouuh  fbr  the 
Center  Table  or  a  llolidnr  PrearMl. 
Send  on  your  name  ami  I’liotoffice  aildrvte, 
with  10  eent«,  and  we  will  tend  you  a  copy , 

f<rtt-|imd.  Thit  It  not  aiiiiarter  of  its  cotu 
I  it  iirinted  In  Imtli  Kngllth  and  German. 
L  If  you  afterw.ardt  oitler  awHlt  de<luet  the 
r  lOnnts.  VICKI  SEKIM  ARS  THE  BEST 
I  IH  THE  WORLD.  The  FixiualGLTOEwIU 
tell  how  to  irri  and  grow  them. 

TICK'S  Illaatrated  Hnnthly  Xarazino. 
as  I'aijes,  a  Colored  riete  lu  ereiy  nunil>er 
and  ninny  line  Knpmringt.  Price  (1.25  a 
year ;  Five  Coiiiet  for  (ft.  Siieelmen  num- 
bmaent  for  lu  vents;  3  trial  roplee 21  cu. 
ia  a  •  Addreaa. 


JAMES  VICK, 

Po-hentPP.  N.  Y. 


ScUctic  Maganne  AdvtrHttr 


FRINGED 

X-MAS 

CARDS 


FRINIEDCNIISTMASGARD^ 

nt  trill  ftnU  tix  ChiutHtOM  Lard$, 
btOM^l  eolon,  trimmud  teitk  rili 
fHnof,  no  tteo  atlt*.  ho  iita<i.  po»t 

Sid,  for  Mt  eta.  Wnilam  M. 
>«Bldaaa  A  Co.,  CineinnaU,  O. 


‘  The  CALIGRAPH  or 

Perfect  V/riting  Machine. 

Rapid :  duraiiLa:  Asy  la  master. 

LHHALLOCICW.WinstedjCt 


**  runtaMK.  OK  IMW  w— * 

MmJ/OtatmOmt,.  E.  J.  AMOWLTOA, Ann  Arbof,  Mteh.^ 

{HORTHANb  ky  pmMDall;. 

kltnatloHS  proenred  for  popils  when  eompeteoi. 
#  cDd  for  dTca^.  W.  Cl.  Clill'rKE,  Otoaao,  N.  T. 


Confederate  Money  sent  for  Kc.  SOO 
9  PoreiKO  Stamps.  Kc.  List  showing  price 

paid  for  Old  Calaa,  lOe.  T.  Ckattoii,  Aaderaon,  8.  C. 


rPHE  HODKBS  A«K  XBA8  CABO  proridea  aebarm- 
X  tng  way  to  make  a  uaefnl  and  enjoyable  present. 
Sant  free  to  any  addrevs. 

Tub  MouBax  Aob.  160  Naaaan  St.,  Mew  York. 


SEIUMg 

tmimrai  Mdlcal  nm.  aaS  a  fMl  Ome 

asanw  KAMB.  AJL.  MA, 


■■  wsmbT  UT  Mt  eao  aora 
Vl  htmaateasUmaaoiaktraad 

BMtate.  aaS  laSimwiau.  IWMn  IHn 
mmd  a  fMl  dweriMlaa  M  tk*  troioMt. 

:  AJL.  MA,  M  W.  14th  Bk  Baw  lark. 


r lyni  pc  of  imitation  Stainad  OIbm,  10c.  Baaily 
ORIir LCw  applied  to  steaa  oirtady  in  cburchas, 


haaaca,  stores,  etc.  Cireolar*  frM. 

Aobmts'  HBBhLD,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


I  PURE  FITS! 

Wlirii  1  tay  cara  i  oa  aui  waan  uaraiy  to  rtop  uirm  lur 
a Uma  sad  tltaa  bara  tbaa  ratara  attain,  I  airaa  a  radl- 
aal  cara.  1  kara  Bada  the  dtaaara  of  FITS,  BriLEFST 
ar  ralXIMOBICENBaSa  Ufa  loss  ttady.  IwamBtmy 
raoady  to  caio  tha  worst  easaa.  Baeaaaa  otbscs  bora 
musd  it  no  raaarai  tor  not  now  rsestrlaf  a  ears.  Band  at 
anas  tor  a  traafirs  aad  a  Prsa  aottia  af  By  intolllbla 
tsBsdy.  Olra  BapraM  aad  Faat  OfBea.  It  eoala  yoa 
nothlBK  lor  a  trial,  and  I  will  rnra  yon. 

Addrnaa  Dr.  B.  U.  BOOT,  IB  Faarl  Bk,  Maw  loik 

'jlj™ ' ' 

ar  far  efreabw. 


^  .  DU.  O.  W.  BBIMON'a  •  i 

I  SKIN  CURE!  IViUJ'Hiri 

t  ZaWaRantadtoOasa  |  |  mAM  ELICTRICAL,  I 


£  ZaWaRBiitadtoOBsa  £ 

.  BOBSXA.  TSTTna.  HVVOBS.  • 
*■  □rn.AiaiAnov,  mtucobubt,  « 

a  at.t.  BOtraH  boaxiT  BJtuPTunra,  r 

J  PnBABBB  OFHAim  ABD  BCAU,  £ 

.  BCBOPUZiA  UltQBBA,  TXBZIBB ITCKIBOB,  m 
A  aad  BZXBABS  on  aU  parta  of  tha  bodp.  3 
tt  -- tha  «bt»  arhlta,  aoA  aad  amooSh  t  iwowaa 
taaaad  frwoklaa,  and  Is  the  BBST  toUst  diaaalBc  0 
a»nn  WOBLD.  Btaiaiitty  poSap,  TWO  bottlaa  la 
•na  paehiwe,  oonatsttac  of  bom  liitaenal  aad  axtar. 
Ml  teaaBaiBst. 

All  dxatateaadrwntets  hswa  Ik  Mae  f  1.  per  paokaia. 


ROOKS  ON  BUILDINOa^^;^ 

■1  Por  my  eiKhty.elsht  pasre  Illnstrated  Catalogne 
Bw  addroaa,  incloatng  three  Sc.  atampe, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  6  Aster  Place,  New  York. 


■  Iff  lull J-TbI  ikusical. 

lTT7iT7]|TJjIjl  OPTICAL.  '• 

■  .  |L4A1  li  Mirj  MAGICAL. 
mAM  ELECTRICAL,  MECHANICAL. 

Onr  Mammoth  Illeatrated  Wonder  CataloKna,  fror. 
Maple  lAatema  with  slide,  $l.SO  ap.  190  page  iiliia 
trated  CataloKaa.  Photo  and  lectnre,  JO  ornts.  HAK- 
BACH  OROA^A  CO., 80  Filbert  St.,  PhlladelphU,  Pa 

INVESTORS 

aaooLD  ooNPBB  wrm  tub 
WKSTKBA  FABH  MOBTSAUK  CO., 

lAWBBIICB,  BABsaa. 

Flrat  BartpABa  Baal  Batata  Laaaapaid  la  law  Tark. 
AbaalaU  Satlafacllaa  flCABUTKKD.  For  reliability 
conanlt  Third  Mat.  Bank,  Mew  York  City,  or  Met.  Bank, 
Lawrence,  Kansan. 

Soomritp  Imrffo.  Imteroot  promptly  pmid, 

Atii4  Ibt  ^mnr4IH  vMi  TaMlmBRlRli,  sbrirIm  forms,  oEe. 
r.  M>  fcRKMik  ProBUoRi.  I  N.  F.  Hart,  I  L  H.  Pbamiba,  SocfoUrv. 
E.  T.  W&RB««  Vteo«ProB.  )  Aodhor.  )  C»  W.  Gillrtt,  ThasmuV. 


A  MU  lONTa  MBOnCU  TUT  TMM  MMM  A  /ilEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

_  *“ *•*“  «*“>«•  (40  pp.  4to)  of  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN 

THE  VEEY  HI&HE8T  H0H0R8  for  the  season  of  1883-4,  is  ready, 

^  **  TBi  j  announces  MANY 

WOILD'SIIDUSTRIILEIHIBITIOI  iJEW  STYLES:  and  the  best  assortment 

Maw  la  tasatea  (WBS)  at  of  best  organs  we  have  ever  offered  ;  at 

AICSTESDAK,  VETEESLAITBS.  lowest  prices :  ERR  to  §600 and  up.  Si xty 

■  ai  Styles  from  ETM  to  §:iOO,  for  cash,  easy 

terms,  or  rented.  These  organs  have  taken  HIGHEST  AWARDS  at  EVERY 
ONE  of  the  GREAT  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS  for  SIXTEEN 
YEARS,  no  other  American  organs  haiing  been  found  equal  to  them  at  any. 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  &  PIANO  CO.,  BOSTOf^,  154  Tremont  St.;  NEW 
YORK,  46  East  14th  St.;  CHICAGO,  149  Wabash  Avenue. 
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Echdic  Magatine  Adv«rtx»«r. 


^WHOLESOWIE  CURATIVE. 

NEEDED  IN 

Every  Family. 

*  AN  BLBQANT  AND*^ RB. 

»  rRESHlNQ  FRUIT  LOZ- 
BNOB  forConatipAtion, 
Blllouaneaa,  Headache, 

/  V  A  Indiapoeitioo,  Ac. 

v4  ^*^<y>\(rr$UPWI0«  TO  PILLS 

V>  *yand  all  other  tTatem- 

reatilatln*  medlcinea. 

■  Thb  I^KISHMALL, 

1  DIM  TRwETBli  AmON  PSOMl% 

I*  *  W  ■■  THS  T AFTE  DBI.ICIorB 
^^jAidiea  and  children 

\^r<e«.MMBW.  LarfWnM. M iiata 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUOOISTS. 

B  prUTC  WANTED  for  the  Hiatory  of  Chria. 
n  le  P  II  I  ^  tianlty,  by  Abbott.  A  Brand  chance. 

A  $4  book  at  the  popular  price  of 
fl.TS.  Liberal  terma.  The  rellfiona  ^pera  mention  It 
aa  one  of  the  few  preof  rellgloaa  worka  of  the  world, 
(ireater  anoceaa  nerer  known  by  aeenta.  Terma  free. 
hmaoH  A  Co.,  Pnbllahera,  Portland,  Maine. 


HISTORY.  1810  LEFT  HO  PENNILESS.  AN  D 


OnrUtHeteandTlielliirseiif. 

Th«  most  beautiful 
Younseet  Nendei^ 

Eecry  Picture  ma^^cg^na- 

The  moat  rahuble  PreBitama!  A  Premium  fw  eem 
aobacription  and  renewal!  Cluha  with  all  Periodicals! 
Send  Postal  ior  our  New  Premium  Lia! 

Send  Poetnl  for  n  Free  Specimen. 

All  Hewtdeelan  atU  M.  Afeats  wuted. 

One  Vaar,  SI.80.  SInsla  Ooplae,  IS  eta. 
BamaH  PaWthiat  Ce..  K  BremfUld  It,  Baaton.  Maia. 


ww  M  wwa  BwSBwW^wBmww  “Bewltj’s  BeM"  at  atwr  SeetbeerM  Urnaa.,  now 

TIMmmw^HBsiaik.iWawaa0mawmam  ready  (or  IMS.  PrWa,  wlta  Baneh,  Book,  Ac.  etOO  #0 
t  aqaali  In  atop  combinations  and  earlety  ot  muAc  tha  laiweat  tte.eeo  Chaich  Flea  Ora^ 
ir  YOU  cant  buy  an  aiwna  ar  Plaaa  now.  write  reaaona  why.  1  want  to  haar  from  you  anyway. 
VMtara  Wciwama;  KraaCaoehmeetatmlaa.  Lufest  Worka  In  the  World,  accnpylna  laacmu 
n,eoe  Inalnunenta  alwsys  la  proeeaa  of  manaCacture,  shlppine  one  ertry  1  minntca.  aau  Klectrte 
Uabta.  iB-AMreaaervallapMi  DANIBL  F.  SCAT TY.  Wnahinston,  Now  Jeraey. 


INI883.PR0PRIET0R0FTHE  LARGEST FACTORYIN EXISTEN CE . 


QjflDI/  At  BOMB,  li;.!? Women,  BoyCand 
■N  U  n  n  Uirls  make  10c.  to  ft  an  boor.  New 
w«  a#  I  •  It  ;  never  advertlaed ;  no  peddling ; 

no  bnrobns.  The  Secret  rerealed,  and  IS  aant* 
pleo.  worth  $5,  to  commence  work  on.  free.  Addreaa 
H.  O.  FAY,  Rutland,  Vt. 


601^ 

PEK^ 


IS  MNf  AIUMO 
ASD  IBFALUBLB 


- - 

Fallln* 

V  Slckneaa,  Conrul- 

aioni,  St.  Vltua  Dance,  AlcohoUam, 
Opioin  Rating,  Seminal  Weakneaa,  Im* 
potency,  Scrofula,  and  all 

Nervous  and  Blood  Diseases. 
Clergymen,  Laa^era,  Literary  Men, 
MerchanU,  Bankera,  Ladlea  and  all  whoee 
aedentaiY  employment  causea  Nerruus  Proe- 
tratioo,  Irrenlaritiea  of  the  blood,  shimach, 
bowela  or  Kidneja,  or  Who  require  a  nerre 
tonic,  appetizer  or  atimulant,  SamarttanNen- 
im  la  inraluable.  i  '  ^  s 

wonderful  Invigor*  ■  ■  ■  .  ■ 
ant  that  ever  Bustaln-  r^ulrln]||lr|S 
ed  a  sinking  ayeteni.  L|n|C|ll|W  CIJ 
tlJlO  at  Drag^ts.  y  -l-I  T  I  ir 

ThaDS.t.ARICHUONO  n  n  m Jki lw'atJkaL~^i 

MEDICAL  CO  .  tala  Fro.  [CONQUERORa  J 

priilara,SI.  Joseph.  Ma.^-  »  r 

Cbaa.  M.XMttenton,  Agent,  Kew  Tork.*(8> 


PKNCILS,  BOI.DBMS,  CASB8,  BTC. 

THE  CALLI-GR/IPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AMD  BUBBKR  BOLDER,  conUin- 
ing  ink  for  aerersl  days'  writing.  Can  be  carried  la 
the  pocket  Alwaye  reMy  for  nee.  A  laznry  to  peraons 
who  care  to  preserra  tbelr  indivldnality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

MBYANT  BUILDINU. 

Cor.  Jfoaaoss  mmd  lAkertp  3t»,,  If»w  York. 
Send  for  Prico-List  Onr  Goods  are  eold  by  tratelasa 
dealert. 

RUPTURE 

BaHeved  and  oared  witbaatthe  injnry  tmaeesinSlot 
by  Dr.i.  A  SHEKMAN'HmeUiod.  Ufloe, »l  Brood- 
way,  New  York.  Hla  book  with  vahiablo  informs 
Uoii  foi  the  ruptnred  is  mailed  (or  Mcl 


LDREDCE 


(COWQUEBOR.)  I  piir^l 

Agent,  New  Tork.*(8>  |  ■  I  ^nRb  IRfiiSm' 


inaReSIS  ramy.  saddle 
(u/'atMMf  cure  lor  Ptleo. 


e  fl,  at  dmgKlats,  or 
prepaid  by  mail  oample 
Ad>ANAKFNIlf* 
u«,Boz  §416  Newxorfe. 
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StfTT 


et  ja.  Famous  Fraaeli  H^psi  9d.  a 

v«u  ruk.  aSuiW 


# 

Warranted 
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EJectic  Magatitu  Advertiser. 
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■t7U,II^M«u  Dtawtoaa-HelebV  niBi.  D^KIktlkw.  LMf«k.«lML 
^  ORDKXt.  STOW.  This kMMttfid  PIANO  rPRISST  OsUaet or  Psrtor  Orna  cobMm PI«o 
OcSsTcs.  HaBdRoiM  solid  wark  WalBiit  Osss.  Trsbts  Vpr%ht  Bellovs,  Steel  Sprias*.  BuMllee,  Kotlen 
Huiiie  Pocket,  Two  Kare  Swells,  beMes  Qnuul  Olssn  Kuos  Swea  sWi^Uee^  Oetaeo  Ceeelcrt 

Fciarsbella)  tMenuel  Forte  Soio;  t Bourdon ; 4 Saupkewt  TTioldi  UemMii t  I>inpeSi>n;  tVioln  Doles:  M  Oraaa 
HPf«fsl«>c;  U  I'ren^  Skm  H*fP  A)ttBn/li  fos  Hhananj^U  Boko:  IS  i>ttlcinnii!M  Clmtaiietln Tots Cklrrtst 


Bxpressloac;  11  I'ren^  Sstm  >t  HnfP  'SoMuii  I 
U  violins:  !•  Tos  JabilnsteTM  PIseelet  II  Dro^ 
tM  seU  Golden  Tonfne  B^a.  ss  follows  i  taC  ( 
I  Pteselet  Mh.  JnMInnte  Vlallnat  Mh,  Powsml 
..  KU  Sets  Herds  in  nil 


r.  IF  YOU  ARB  UNABL; 
'amt  to  HkAtt  FBUM 


now.  MolhkisanwBd  hgroersasptBdSMS:  Mlhnt  I  deair*  is  to  ssD  Fon  an  orpaa— the  taatroMat  spmks  few 

ytlk^V.'OSS  hs  own  irsise*.  Ervir  onraa  sold  seMs  others  in  the  seme  eominOBirrr  IF  YOU  ARB  UNABLB  TO 
;  Avj^^TTIUreilBAT  O^ITBB.  Pl£ABB  WUTB^IIH  Yul'K  KEABOMS  WHY.  1  WAMT  TO  HStn  FRult  TOO 

I  %^WheaT«not4srhaTarTpnrtloBlnrtnB<TSMMB*.pastw)<lloe.eo«a^,Slsle,frsl>h|  station  and  on  wbatmO 
ixind.  I  drsiiw  this  uugrnUlmit  I nstnuueat  introduced  wttkout  delar.  All  who  order  Immedlatelr.  rentembor  n 
lartta' deuuoUuu  of  pAvS  la  Bivon.  ' 

*xnss:>zsjsr\  BANIKL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


|V}MnmMd«rtewM79eitkmlarteftT»MMf.|Mft.oaiee,eoaBlF,8l»l9,frMi|  itetton  mad  on  wbatnOI 
[  deairw  XhU  mairnUMmit  InstrttmeaiiatroauoM  wtlhout  del^*  AU  vho  ortUr  Immedlatetj,  ra&Mobvr  m 


EeUdit  Magtitxn$  AdvrtUtr, 


Godeg’s  Ladg’s  Boot[  for  1884. 


^$2.00  a  year.^ 


CONTAIN  jCf 

I 


111  zi 


12  Beautiful  Steel  Ensravinffs. 

12  Excellent  Portraits  of  Ex-PresIdents  of  the  United  States, 
with  short  blovraphloal  sketch. 

12  Full  Size  Cut  Paper  Patterns  with  explicit  directions  for  use. 
12  Illustrations  of  Architectural  Designs. 

24  rages  of  Select  Music. 

12  Pages  Illustrating  Household  Furnishing.' 

60  Pages  Illustrating  Fancy  Work,  In  Colors  or  Black  and  White, 
with  full  directions. 

50  Illustrations  of  Fashiona.In  Colors,  with  full  description. 

200  Choloe  Household  Receipts,  all  of  which  have  been  tested. 
260  Illustrations  of  Fashions,  In  Black  and  White. 


'■^i^  ''MW'  'MW'  'MW^  MW  MW 


B«ald*a,  a  rloh  array  of  Utaratara  by  emlnant  writars,  aaibracUts  XoTala,  Movelettaa, 
StoHaa,  Obaradaa,  XMaloguoa,  Art  and  FaaUonNotaa,  both  domaatlo  and  foratsn,  and  Ourrant 
Notaa  of  tha  day.  Addraoa  all  ooaunanlcatlons  to 


J.  H.  Haulenbeek  &  Company, 


Lock  Bar,  II H, 


Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS. 

THE  NATURALISES  LlBBAEYy 


EDITED  BY 


Sir  WILLL'i.M  JARDINE,  Bart., 

Comprising  4:2  Volumes,  ss  follows  : 

BIRDS,  .  .  .  IS  T'oleu  j  INSKCXS,  .  .  .  Vol». 

.  .  13  “  1  FISH,  ....  O  “ 

MAN,  .  .  I  .  .  1  Vol. 

These  volumes  are  illustrated  with  over  1000  copperpl&te  iUnstrations,  colored 
hand  in  the  finest  manner.  Bound  in  neat  red  cloth  binding. . , 

PRICE,  ONLY  ^50  PER  SET. 

We  have  only  three  sets  left,  and  this  will  tie  the  last  chance  to  obtain  this  work. 


BEAUTIFUL  SHELLS.  Their  Nature.  Structure,  and  Uses  Familiarly  Explained, 
with  Directions  for  Collecting,  Cleaning,  and  Arranging  them  in  the  Cabinet,  llluatrated 
whh  colored  plates.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

THE  TELESCOPE.  A  Familar  Sketch.  Combining  a  special  notice  of  objects  coming 
within  the  range  of  a  small  telescope.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Wood.  Illustrated.  12mo,  cloth, 
gilt,  $1.50. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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The  New  Depaiiurei 


A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time^ 


Fanir  Meal  Ma. 


A  COMP  LETS  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


**  TKt  HfW  Departun  *'  !•  «  acw  application  of  an  old 
Idaa,  naaielr— that  Um  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  la  to 
do  It. 

It  it  called  a  Natoral  ayetem,  becanae  the  moat  eaeen- 
tlal  thinga  of  a  practically  ralnable  edacation  are 
Inamed,  aa  a  child  learnt  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  eonaieta  of  M  carda  and  a  amall  chart,  the  whole 
done  np  in  a  neat  and  portable  eaae. 

By  meana  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  ita  ar 
raagement,  any  peraon,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  eery  amall  portion  of  the  time  nanally  apent 
in  acqniring  anch  knowledge,  leant  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  oood  raxMAit ;  to  amu.  AccuRArsi.T  a  ro- 
cabalary  of  aereral  hundred  of  the  moet  commonly  ni^d 
worda ;  to  write  the  langnage  correctly,  or  EMOLian 
OnanAB,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaka  or  jointa 
<4  a  aentence,  which  it  ptntcnjATioii.  Each  card  it 
complete  in  itaelf,  and  hat  arranged  on  one  aide  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabniary  or  Hat  of  aereral  hnndred  anch 
worda  aa  a  peraon  in  every-day  life  will  be  moat  likely 
to  nae.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  carda  are  arranged 
certain  abeolnte  fdeta  concerning  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Pnnetaation  ;  aometimea  of  all  three  togethn. 

Theae  carda  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  parpoae  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  aame  time  to  write  and  to  apell  correctly. 
Thia  la  the  only  naefal  way  of  learning  to  apell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  a..d  Pnnetaatioa  aegtdred  in 
thia  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  methoda  of  the  text-bMka. 

Many  of  oar  beat  edacatora  now  inaiat  that  thia  ia  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell- 
and  Punctnation. 


mm  LAMESTER,  M.D.,  FM. 

d  written  by  Diatlngnislied  Membera  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyaiciana  and  Sargeona, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounco  it 
the  beat  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  NcTcr  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  os  Dr,  Lankeatcr  and  his  OMlst- 
ants  consented  to  prci>are  and  enoorse  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
Its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  direcUons 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  naderstand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL« 
MEMT  that  flesh  is  iicir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  arc  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  ic 
Medical  PracUcc.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


Tht  appHeatioH  qf  tht  pHneipU  qf  Uandng  bp  ^  ^  ^  INVE8TMI1IT. 

doing  to  our  primarp  education  at  tec  do  to  all  other  ..  ..  n-..-  t-r, 

afedrt  of  life,  hat  been  indormd  bp  the  higheet  atUhori-  Doctort  bilU. 

tiee  and  bp  our  tnoet  inMHgent  eduealort.  ,  _ 


Price,  $1. 

Sent  to  'mHp^'etddrooo,  postpaid,  on  roeoipt  of 
pries. 


rususHxs  sy 

E.  R.  FELTON  &  CO., 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 ;  in 
sheep,  $5 ;  in  half  ruasla,  95.110. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
AO  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOIf  4k  CO.,  Pnblislien, 

2$  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  tlie  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Ulnstration. 

Beaatifallj  engrared  on  Steel,  hnving  appeared  in  tlie  EclJMTnc  Mgazine  daring  past 
jeara,  and  embneing  portraiU  of  nearly  every  dikinguithed  man  of  the  poet  and  preeent  century. 
Our  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISIN-Q- 

325  Different  Subjects,  . 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  lUt,  will  gire  some  ides  of  their  scope  and  Tsriety. 

PORTRAITS. 

ABKAHAM  UVCOLl.  . 

HORACE  OEEELET, 

WILLIAM  C.  BETAVT. 

WILLIAM  M.  ETABTA 
H.  W.  LOHQBELLOW. 

BATA&O  TATLOB. 

J.  O.  WHITTIBB. 

PETEB  COOPEB. 

CHAB.  O’COMOB. 

CHA8.  DICKEKB 
JOHB  BBIOHT. 

BICHABD  COBDEB. 

ALPBED  TEBHTSOB. 

MATTHEW  ABEOLB. 

THOMAl  CABLTLE. 

HEBBEBT  tPEBCEB. 

The  etunwrlngs  ere  numbered  on  the  Cstslogne  to  aid  In  selection,  so  that  persons  giring  orders  need  only  In. 
(heate  the  li^rrs  opposite  the  sngraring  seleoteo. 


They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  10x19  Inches,  and  are  sent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolioe,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 

I=n.ZOEi3. 

EngraTingi  10  oonta  eaah,  or  $7 .SO  par  100.  Portfolio  and  16  Engravingi,  •  •  •  tl  60 

SEngraTings, . $060  **  **26  “  ...  226 

IS  Engraylngt,  . . 100  “  “60  "  -••400 

Portfolioa, . each  60 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  wheaerer  reqnired,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 

Massif. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scr^hook,  or  handsomely  bound  voIudm 
for  oeatic-uble. 

CA.X'^ILOOTJXBB  SXIPT'X'  OTO  ▲PC'S'  AXhlPliXBSS. 

L  R.  PELTONi  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

C0E0BE88  OP  YIEEEA. 

BATTLE  OP  BOEXEB  HILL 
HAPOLEOB  nr  PBI80E. 

BIB  WALTER  BOOTT  ABB  FBIEEBB. 
WABHIHOTOE  IBYIEO  ABB  PBIEEBB. 
LITEBABT  PARTY  AT  BIB  J.  BETEOLBS. 
YAH  BTXE  PABTnro  PBOM  BUBEEB. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLOBEETIEE  POETB. 

WOOBLAHB  TOWS. 

FAB  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  OB  GEECL 
BURIAL  OF  THE  BIBB. 
FLOWEB-OATHEBEB8. 

HOME  TBEA8TJBE8. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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AMOUStNCLISH 

fcf%MPLEXl.ON  5  OAR 


^  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness, 
must  lie  amsidered  as 
n  Jrteans  of  (traccTand  a 

ds 


ti: 
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A  Specialh  for  the  Skin  &  Complexion, 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  Engluh  author¬ 
ity  on  the  Skin, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S. 

Pres,  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons,  England. 

Nothing  adds  to  much  to  personal  appearance  as  a  Bright,'  ClMUr  Cosa* 
pl«xioxi  iuid  a  Soft  Slcin.  With  these  the  plainest  features  become  attractive. 
Without  them  the  handsomest  are  but  coldly  impressive. 

Many  a  complexion  is  marred  by  impure  alkaline  and  Colored  Toilet  Soap. 

PEARS’  SOAP 

It  specially  pr^red  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies  and  children  and  others  sensitive  to 
the  weather,  winter  or  summer.  In  England  it  is  pre-eminently  the  complexion  Soap, 
and  is  reemnmended  by  all  the  best  authorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient,  non¬ 
irritant  character,  B«dn*ss,  Xloti|:hm«sB  and  Cliappinsr  atra  pravant* 
ad,  and  a  elaar  and  bright  appaaranca  and  a  aofl.  valvaty 
condition  impartad  and  maintained,  and  a  good,  i^altbfal 
and  attraotiva  complaxion  ensured. 

Its  agreeable  and  lasting  perfume,  beautiful  appearance,  and  soothing  properties 
I  commend  it  as  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  loileL  Its  durability  and  consequent  economy 
is  remarkable. 

16  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES. 


CATARRH. 

A  l«dy  at  Oberlln,  O.,  mports  the  following  remits 
Is  a  caM  of  long-standing  catarrh  : 

“  I  first  took  Compound  Oxygen  two  years  and  a 
half  ago /or  catarrh.  1  had  had  it  nearly  all  my  life. 
Tbe  flow  of  mucus  was  almost  constant,  and  It 
formed  lumps  which  became  very  offensive  before  I 
could  dislodge  them.  My  breath  was  very  bad.  In¬ 
deed,  and  my  health  wretched.  One  Tr^ment  of 
Cmixnmd  Oxygen  cured  my  catarrh  so  that  my  breath 
kai  not  been  bad  since,  a  period  of  two  years,  although 
the  discharge  from  my  nose  is  still  considerable. 

**  I  got  another  Treatment  for  my  mother,  who  was 
In  the  first  stages  of  consumption,  and  it  helped  her 
sreatly.  At  first  her  lungs  were  so  sore  that  she 
could  not  fill  them  when  Inhaling,  but  this  gradu¬ 
ally  grew  better,  and  she  has  had  no  return  oif  lung 
trouble.  •  •  • 


UmUhmcnt  to  every  one  knowing  the  etrcumetaruse*.  I 
have  not  had  a  severe  attack  since  beginning  tbe 
Treatment,  although  1  have  had  a  severe  cold.  The 
Oxvgen  seemed  to  loosen  the  mucus  and  expecto¬ 
ration  was  easy  and  painless.  I  am  thirty-one  years 
old.  I  have  gained,  while  wing  the  Oxygen,  thirty 
pounds,  which,  to  one  weighing  ninety  pounds,  is  a 
considerable  increase.  Five  of  my  mends  have 
bought  your  apparatus  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
effect  on  me  and  all  of  them  feel  benefited.  This 
is  the  first  testimonial  I  have  ever  given  and  I  did 
not  suppose  I  could  write  such  a  statement,  with 
Its  liability  to  publication,  but  I  feel  so  thankful  to 
you  for  the  great  benefit  I  have  derived  and  am  so 
desirous  that  others  sufterlng  as  I  have  may  test 
your  Treatment,  that  I  waive  ml  scruples  to  address¬ 
ing  you  as  1  do.  My  husband  is  the  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  for  the  State  and  be  will  confirm  all 
1  have  said.  With  tbe  most  sincere  gratitude  for  this 
new  enjoyment  of  life,  believe  me 
“  Very  truly  yours, 

“  Hklbn  B.  Bratton.” 

INDUCING  SLEEP. 

In  our  reports  from  patients  we  have  a  uniform 
testimony  to  the  influence  of  Compound  Oxygen  in 
producing  sleep.  A  gentleman  writing  from  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  says: 

“On  the  day  after  your  Treatment  came  my  wife 
took  her  first  inhalation,  having  carefully  posted 
herself  beforehand  regaling  your  instructions. 
Her  first  inhalation  was  in  the  evening  before  retlr- 


s«b,  snuff,  oarboiio  acid,  and  all  other  things  usually  “  hklbn  B.  Bratton.” 

prescribed.  I  do  not  feel  now  as  if  my  breath  made  me  _ 

anuiwBce.”  _  INDUCING  SLEEP. 

A  A. « . .  m.  pa...  •  papa..  In  our  Tepoits  fTom  patleuts  wc  have  r  Uniform 

TUBERCULAR  COf^UMPTIC^  COM-  testimony  fo  the  influence  of  Compound  Oxygen  in 
P1.I(pATE1J  WITH  ASTHMA-  producing  sleep.  A  gentleman  writing  from  Mans- 

Anotber  of  the  marvelous  results  which  we  are  field,  Ohio, says: 
constantly  meeting  with  in  our  administration  of  “On  tbe  day  after  your  Treatment  came  my  wife 
Compound  Oxymn  la  described  in  tbe  following  took  her  first  inhalation,  having  carefully  posted 
letter  from  a  patient  in  Bouth  Carolina :  herself  beforehand  regarding  your  instructions. 

rnTfTwnrA  M  n  M.ir  loh  1809  Her  first  inhalation  was  in  the  evening  before  retlr- 

“  Drs. Starkkt  a  Palxn :— It  is  a  pleasure',  yet  it  ftlihough  shel^d^brm 

disease  Inh^teS  u^n  taking  cold  ‘"k 

I  suffer  intensely,  my  lungs  beimminig  clogged,  and  2”^  that  there  was  a  warmth  ^d  fTee- 

breatbing  and  raising  are  painful  efforts  and  at 

times  almost  an  impossibility.  In  these  paroxysms  Her  rMt  hM  not  been  disturbed  but  one 

I  have  often  bMn  thought  to  be  dvlng,  and,  on  two  "Ingle  night  since  that  time. 

or  three  occasions,  had  not  relief  been  obtained  I  _ _ 

should  have  died.  I  have  had  the  l>est  m^lcal  “IN  A  CRITICAL  CONDITION. 

physiclanwho  has  attend^  wife  of  a  patient  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  referring 

??*,^^**  regarded  my  recovery  from  some  of  my  at-  great  change  In  her  husband's  condition  after 

'  using  Compound  Oxygen  for  a  short  time,  says: 
dues  had  any  effect,  while,  for  my  asthma,  nothing  xt-  n 

had  ever  given  measmuch  relief  as  tobacco  smok-  Y®u  will  know  that  when  Mr.  flj— 

your  Treatment  he  wtu  tn  a  pretty  rrittcnl  condition, 

“  From  the  early  part  of  last  May  until  the  2Bth  of  and  that  this  was  the  Inst  r's^ 

July,  I  was  notable  to  lie  down  day  or  night,  and  bf  fltmrUe.  But  must  say  that  the  Oxj  gen  hastbme 
then  got  relief  only  by  going  from  llendersonvllle,  nmuierfully  in  hU case.  It  has  qulet^l  his  nervous 
North  Carolina,  to  tbe  top  of  Oesar's  Head  Moun- 

tain,  where  the  stricture  seemed  loosened  and  pro-  benumbed  Hm**,  and  helped  dlgestfon.  He  has  a 
(Use  expectoration  b^n.  clearer  complexion  (It  was  yellow  before),  and  has 

“A  few  weeks  subsequent  I  took  another  cold,  and  Rained  In  flesh.”  _ 

my  physician  told  me  If  I  did  not  get  s|>eedy  relief 

1  would  die  from  suffocation;  that  I  was  beyond  BETTER  IN  EVERY  WAY. 

the  help  of  any  medicine  he  could  give.  My  only  ,  ,,, 

hope  was  to  start  at  once  for  an  ocean  trip.  On  my  A  patient,  writing  of  the  effects  of  the  Treatment, 
way  to  the  coast  I  stopped  In  Aiken  for  rest,  expec-  "“y*  t 

toratlon  suddenly  begun,  and  I  ol>talned  relief.  “  /  am  much  better  tn  every  wny,  I  still  have  a 

“  After  my  return  home  I  ordered  your  (fompound  cough,  but  It  Is  not  near  so  troublesome.  The  severe 
Oxygen  apparatus  as  an  experiment,  and,  I  oonfes.s,  pain  through  my  chest  has  lert  and  I  have  a  springi- 
I  with  but  a  faint  hope  of  benefit.  |  ness  in  my  /eelinys,  when  I  before  felt  a  terrible  depres- 

“I  began  yourTreatinent  In  December,  using  only  |  sion.  I  can  fill  my  lungs  to  tnelr  full  extent  without 
the  blue  bottle,  and  my  improvement  has  been  an  as-  i  pain  of  any  kind.” 

Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free,  of  eharne.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  nature,  andaction  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results 
which  have  so  far  attended  its  use. 

Depository  in  New  York.— Dr.  John  Turner,  fi62  Broadway,  who  has  charge  of  our 
Hepository  in  New  York  city,  wili  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  and  may 
be  consulted  by  letter  or  in  person. 

Depository  on  Pacific  Coast.— II.  E,  Mathews,  60fi  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxvgen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coa.st. 

Frauds  and  Imitations.— Let  it  be  clearly  understood  tliat  Compound  Oxygen  is  only 
made  and  dispensed  by  the  undersigned.  Any  substance  made  elsewhere,  and  called  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  is  spurious  and  worthless,  and  those  who  buy  it  simply  throw  away  their  money, 
« they  will  in  the  end  discover. 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN. 

S;  1:  PAisK.^.V’i.D:  aog  and  itit  Girard  St.  (liin«ci.iiiiUiiiW),  'Phila.,  (Pa. 


"Whj  buy  a  Cheap  Watch,  that  coats  $2  to  $4 
to  repair. 


WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  AT  I.K88  MONET  A 


Which  tan  be  repaired  for  50  Cents  ? 


Bo  well  known  have  these  Watches  become  as 
reliable  time'-keepers,  that  thousands  are  buying 
them  in  preference  to  higher  priced  watches. 


IN  NICKEL-SILVER  CASE  $48  PER  DOZEN 


tUtctrunt  to  the  Trade, 


We  fill  no  Orders  for  less  than  one  dosen 


All  ordert  and  eorrempondeare  ae  to  prieee  and  trrme  ahonld  be  addreeted  to 

OEOROE  IfERSITT,  General  Selling  Agent,  52  Maiden  Lane,  New  Tork  City. 


Colgate  &  Co’s 

TRANSPARENT 


This  agreeably  perfumed  Toilet  Soap  contains  ONE-THIRD 
its  weight  of  purest  Glycerine,  and  is  therefore  of  especial 
value  for  improving  the  Complexion.  It  is  the  BEST  for  use 
after  Sunburn  and  for  Chapping  of  the  Hands  and  Face.  Our 
name  and  trade-mark  on  each  Cake  and  Envelope  is  a  guar¬ 
anty  of  superior  and  uniform  Quality. 


